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OUR PARTIES AND POLITICS: 


i complain that they can- 
not easily understand our political 
parties, and we do not wonder at it, be- 
cause those parties do not always under- 
stand themselves. Their controversies 
like the old homoousian disputes of the 
church, often turn upon such niceties of 
distinction, that to discern their differ- 
ences requires optics as sharp as those 
of Butler’s hero, who could 


——“ Sever and divide 
Betwixt north-west and north-west side.” 


What with whigs, democratic whigs, 
democrats, true democrats, barnburners, 
hunkers, silver grays, woolly heads, soft 
shells, hard shells, national reformers, 
fire-eaters, and filibusteros, it is not diffi- 
cult to imagine how the exotic intellect 
should get perplexed! Even to our 
native and readier apprehensions, the 
diversity of principle hidden under the 
diversity of names, is not always palpa- 
ble; while it must be confessed, that 
our parties are not universally so con- 
sistent with themselves as to enable us 
to write their distinctive creeds in a 
horn-book. ; 
Yet, on a closer survey, it is found 
that parties here are very much the 
same, in their characteristic tendencies 
and aims, as parties elsewhere. They 
originate in that human nature, which is 
the same everywhere (modified by local 
circumstances only), and they exhibit un- 
der the various faleenens of personal con- 
stitution, ambition, interest, d&c., the same 
contrasts of selfishness and virtue, of 
craft, audacity, genius, falsehood, wisdom 
and folly. It is true that our differences 
are not seemingly so fundamental and 
well-pronounced as those of older 
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“can, but as to what functions the 


nations. We have no contests here as 
the elementary principles of government. 
A monarchist is perhaps not to be found 
from the St. Lawrence to the Rio Grande, 
any more than a rhinoceros or lammer- 

er. Pit A are all a ine gry we a 

ieve in the supremacy of the people; 
and our posssin: 5 as to the general 
nature and sphere of legislation, are as 
uniform as if they had been produced 
by a process of mental stereotype. 

But within the range by 
this more general imity, there has. 
been ample room and verge enough, for 
the va por of many Lag and dis- 
tempered antagonisms. We have agreed 
that our governments should be re - 
0 
exercise and what they should leave to 
the people, we have not always agreed ; 
we have agreed that the separate States 
should be sovereign and wih oe 
but to what extent sas might carry 
that sovereignty and independence we 
have not agreed; we have that 
the benefits of the federal union should 
be, from time to time, extended to new 
territories, but on what terms they 
should be extended, we have not agreed ;. 
we have agreed to keep aloof from the- 
domestic affairs of other nations, but as- 
to the details of foreign policy inside of 
this salutary rule, we have not agreed. 
There has been among us always, there-- 
fore, radical dissents and oppositions.. 
We have had parties of many stripes and 
calibres,—some which favored, and some- 
which opposed a large concentration of 
power in the federal government; some 
which have proposed to accomplish their - 
social objects: by legislative and others 
by voluntary action ; some which have- 
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desired to restrict the elective franchise, 
and others to extend it; some which 
have opposed the acquisition of more 
territory, and others willing to run the 
risk of war for its sake; some which 
have aimed at the destruction of the 
Union, and others eager to sacrifice honor 
and liberty itself, to the preservation of 
the Union. In short, there has been an 
endless scope for parties. 

It is a common saying, we know, that 
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little squabble as to the limits and reaches 
of the imperial jurisdiction expanded into 
a war for national existence, nay, for the 
rights of humanity; and what was at 
the outset a violent talk only about 
stamp duties, and taxes on tea—mean 
and trivial even in its superficial aspects— 
concealed the noblest political theories, 
the sublimest political experiments, that 


chad yet been recorded in the annals of 


cur race. The whigs of the revolution, 


there can be but two parties in any # in crushing the.tories of that day, touched 


nation,—the movement and the sta- 
tionary parties,—and this is true as a 
philosophical generalisatiop, deduced 
from the changes of a certain period of 
time, but it is not true always as a con- 
temporary and actual fact. In the long 
run, of course, all parties will be found 
to have advanced or retarded the pro- 
gress of society, but in the immediate 
and present aspect of rime parties are 
‘more than two, are half a dozen at least, 
:apd they never lose their distinctions. 
‘Look where we will, provided free 
political discussion is allowed, and we 
shall find at least, to use the French 
-mode of marking their relations, a centre, 
a right, a left, a right centre, and a left 
-centre, besides a miscellaneous herd of 
-eecentrics, all representing some contrast 
or gradation of opinion. In France, for 
tinstance, before ce was reduced by 
the bayonet to a single man, there were 
‘the several branches of the legitimists, 
-the Napoleonites, the republicans, the 
mountain, and the socialists; and in 


‘Great Britian, there are the tories, thoy, 
the radicals, the chartists, &c.- 


whi 
Y the same way, in this country, we 
‘ the several combinations to which 


we referred in the opening paragraph ; 
and though their differences as we ae 
said are not so marked, as those which 
, Prevail between the legitimists and the 
.Tepublicans of Europe, they are still as 


we shall see, valid, 
_ portant. 

The earliest parties known to our his- 
‘tory were those of the colonial times, 
when the grand debate as to the rights 
-of the colonies was getting under way, 
-and all men took sides, either as whigs 
or tories. They had imported their dis- 
.tinctive names, and to some extent their 
‘distinctive principles, from the mother 
.country, from the iron times of Orom- 
well and the Puritans; but, in the _ 
gress of the controversy, as it often hap- 
pens, they were led upon wholly new 
and vastly ‘broader grounds of owt 
‘than they ‘had at first’dreamed. The 


positive and im- 


the secret spring of a new creation. They 
gave to the world a new idea,—the Ame- 
rican idea,—the conception of a state, 
founded upon the inherent freedom and 
dignity of the individual man. It seemed 
as if, gathering out of the ages all the 
aspirations of great and noble souls, all 
the yearnings of oppressed peoples, they 
had concentrated them into one grand 
act of emancipation. They actualised 
the dreams of Time, and in the latest age 
of the world, and on a new continent, 
introduced, as they fondly supposed, that 
reign of heavenly justice which the prim- 
itive golden ages had “| foresha- 
évwek: which patriots had so long 
struggled and sighed for in vain, which 
the political martyrs of every clime had 
welcomed only in beatific vision. 

It was this patriot party of the revo- 
lution which gave the inspiration and 
impulse to the nation, which formed its 
character and sentiment, and erected the 
standard of opinion, destined, for some 
years, at least, to be the guide of all 
movements. It fused the national mind 
by the warmth of its convictions, or 
rather by the fiery earnestness with 
which it <q its way to success, into 
that single thought of democratic free- 
dom, which has been the ground and 
substance of our national unity. The 
medley of settlers, chance-wafted hither- 
ward, from the several corners of En- 
rope, like seeds borne by the winds, were 
nourished by it into an organic whole, 
and have since been retained by its ori- 
ginal influences, under all diversities of 
constitution, climate, and interest, in the 
coherence and uniformity of a national 
being. We are therefore infinitely in- 
debted to our fathers, who were so not 
merely after the flesh, but after the 
spirit, who generated our minds as well 
as our bodies, and whose sublime thought 
of a free state, an inspiration greater than 
their knowledge, has been the fruitfal 
germ of our best inward and outward 
life. No other people have had so grand 
a national origin, for we were born in 
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a disinterested war for rights, and not 
for territory, and under the stimulus of 
an idea, which still transcends the high- 
est practical achievements of our race. 

It has been the greatness, the predomi- 
nance, the profound inherency of this 
original American idea, which, forcing 
general conviction, has produced the uni- 
formity of our later parties (to which we 
have alluded), and confined their divisions 
to transient or trivial and personal dif- 
ferences. But there is also another cause 
for that uniformity, in the fact that as 
societies advance in the career of civil- 
ization, their political divisions are less 
marked, but more subtle in principle, 
and less gross, but more indirect in the 
display of animosity and feeling. The 
rival chiefs of two factions of sav: 
who quarrel as to which shall eat the 
other, settle the matter with a.blow of 
the tomahawk ; but in a more refined 
community, the entire population may 
get at loggerheads, over the construction 
of a phrase in some dubious document, 
which they determine by vociferous clam- 
ours at a public meeting, or in able leading 
articles. One issometimes amused, there- 
fore, when a foreigner in the United 
States, an Englishman, for instance, com- 
placently remarks that we have no great 
parties, no profound, radical, compre- 
hensive questions, about which we may 
beat out each other’s brains. ‘ You 
have no question of church and state,” 
he says; “no immense projects for par- 
liamentary reform; no tremendous in- 
terests hanging upon some old law; no 
widely separated and powerful classes to 
be plunged into fierce and terrific con- 
flicts. All that you quarrel about is 
summed up in the per centage of a tariff, 
the building of a 10ad, or the possession 
of a few offices,” In saying this, John 
imagines that he has reduced us toa 
lilliputian insignificance and littleness, 
especially by the side of his obese and 
ponderous magnitude. But we answer 
him, that those “ great questions,” about 
which he and his fellows, all the world 
over, are pummelling each other, or, at 
least, tearing their passions to tatters, 
were settled for us before we were bo 
and that we esteem it a happiness an 
glory to have got rid of them, even 
though they have left us little more to 
quarrel about than the cut of a neighbor’s 
coat or the shape of his nose. We also 
hint to him, further, that the progress 
of nations, as we conceive it, consists in 
the gradual decay of political, and the 
growth of social questions, or, in other 


words, in the simplification and reduc- 
tion of the machinery of government, 
with which politics has chiefly to do, 
and the consequent extinction of poli- 
ticians, who become more and more a 
pernicious class, with, at the same time, 
@ continuous dizement of society 
itself, of its industry, its arts, its local 
improvements, and its freedom, as well 
as order. We are rather glad, then, on 
the whole, that our politics do not pos- 
sess, in foreign estimation, the import- 
ance, the dignity, and the vital sensi- 
bility, of those of other nations, and that. 
our politicians, for the most part, are 
puny and contemptible specimens as 
statesmen. But we shall show in the 
sequel that we have our own difficulties 
nevertheless, some of them vital enough, 
and requiring for their adjustment the 
largest capacities and noblest impulses 
of great minds. 

The most natural and the most per- 
manent of our past political divisions 
have arisen out of the peculiar structure 
of the federal government, the nature 
and extent of its jurisdiction, and its 
relations to the States. As soon as the 
federal Constitution went into effect, the 
differences which had almost defeated its 
ratification before the people—the coun- 
teracting centripetal and centrifugal 
forces as we may call them—were de- 
veloped into strong and positive 
hostilities. The federalists and the anti- 
federalists took possession of the politi- 
cal field, and the noise of their conflicts 
sounded through many years, giving a 
sting not only to the debates of the 
Senate House, but embittering the inter- 
course of domestic life, and leaving deep 
scars of prejudice on the reputations of 
eminent men, as well as in the minds of 
their descendants, The mere disputes as 
to the authority of the general govern- 
ment might not, perhaps, have led to 
such earnest and envenomed battles, at 
the outset, if, they had not been compli- 
cated, especially under the leadership of 
Jefferson and Hamilton, with the pro- 
founder questions of individual rights 
jnst then agitating the Old World, with 
an intensity of feeling which amounted 
to frenzy. Hamilton, a man of talent, bred 
in camps, distrustful of the masses, an ad- 
mirer of the British constitution, and ac- 
customed to rule, was disposed to rely 
upon the strong arm in government, and 
may be regarded as the representative of 
the sentiment of Law; while Jefferson, 
on the other hand, a man of genius, self- 
confident, generous, sanguine, tolerant of 
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theories, an acolyte, if not a teacher, of 
the French school of mannersand thought, 
leaned to the spontaneous action of the 
people, and was tiie representative of 
Liberty. Thus, the party of State rights 
and the party of liberty came to be 
identified, and took the name, after a 
time, of the democratic Republican party, 
while yom nT or the doctrine —N 
strong centr vernment, jumped in 
naturally with the doctrine of law and 
order. There was a donble pressure of 
tendencies separating the two parties, 
and intensifying their hatreds, and, in 
the exacerbations of the times, inducing 
them to accuse each other respectively 
of tyranny and licentiousness. <A fede- 
ralist, in the opinions of the republicans 
of those days, was only a monarchist in 
disguise, watching his opportunity to 
strangle the infant liberties of his coun- 
try in the cradle, and to restore the 
emancipated colonies to their depen- 
dence upon Great Britain, while the 
federalist retorted the generous imputa- 
tion of his adversary, by calling him a 
jacobin, a scoundrel and a demagogue, 
eager to uproot the foundations of order, 
and let loose the lees and scum of French 
infidelity and French immorality upon 
society. We, at this day, looking 
through the serener atmosphere of his- 
tory, know that they were both mis- 
taken in their extreme opinions, and that 


they were both good patriots after all, . 


necessary to each other, as it now appears, 
in tempering the dangerous excesses 
which might have followed the unchecked 
predominanee of either, and. in giving a 
more uniform and stable action to our 
untried political system. But we can not 
conceal the deep significance of the con- 
test in which they were engaged. 

In all the subsequent changes of par- 
ties, the distinction of federalist and anti- 
federalist has been maintained, in theory 
at least, and sometimes in name, if not 
so rigidly in practice. It is a distinction 
that will only pass away with the final 
establishment of the truth, though it 
may often be obscured in the fluctuating 
movements of politics. During the war 
of 1812—15, the Federalists, as they were 
termed, were the most vigorous oppo- 
nents of the use of power by the general 
government, and their most offensive 
acts, the proceedings of the Hartford Con- 
vention, were nothing worse than an 
attempt, as it was deemed, to arrest and 
restrain the encroachments of the cen- 
tral authority upon the rights and inte- 
“ests of the separate States; whilst, on 
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the other hand, the most enormous exer- 
cise of that authority—the acquisition 
of Louisiana by Jefferson—the su 

sion of South Carolina nullification by 
Jackson—the annexation of Texas by 
Tyler—have been resorted to by the 
leaders of the so-called democratie or 
anti-federalist party. Indeed, so little 
consistency has been exhibited by par- 
ties in this respect, that it has been ob- 
served, that in general, whatever party 
was in possession of the federal govern- 
ment was disposed to push the use of its 
functions to the utmost practicable verge, 
while the party out of power has oppos- 
ed this use, and assumed the virtue of 
continence. Under the administration 
of Jackson, when the struggle with the 
National Bank arose, the lines of demar- 
cation between the principles of the 
federalists and anti-federalists were once 
more somewhat strictly drawn, and 
the shibboleths and rallying cries of that 
day have continued to be used by the po- 
liticians, fur the most part impertinently, 
up to the present time. Inthe adminis- 
trations of the States, too, there has 
been an undeniable line drawn, a gulf 
fixed, as we may say, between the friends 
of a strong and centralized government 
and the friends of social and popular 
freedom, but we may add, that as no 
party is now entitled to a monopoly of 
either class, this distinction has subsided. 
The feelings and convictions in which it 
originated have not passed away, and, 
they will not speedily pass away, but 
there has been a lull in the public mind, 
in respect to them, partly produced by 
the decided gravitation of opinion to the 
democratic theory both of Federal and 
State government, and partly by the 
emergence of new grounds of conflict. 
The debris of former convulsions is all 
that the older parties have left us. 

An anomaly in the social system of 
some of the States, however, not sup- 
posed to be so pregnant with corsequen- 
ces, as it has since proved, when the 
Federal Union was furmed, has been de- 
veloped into a chief cause of the compli- 
cation of parties, and the principal incen- 
tive and danger of our more modern 
contests. 2 

The primary idea of our institutions 
was, as we have seen, that of a free 
Democratic Republic. The liberty and 
equality of the people was the anjmating 
spirit of our revolution, and the inspiring 
genius of the constitutional structure to 
which it gave rise. But among the 
States, which fourm the elements of the 
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confederacy, there are some not strictly 
democratic, and scarcely republican, 
They are aristocracies or oligarchies, 
built upon a diversity of races. Their 
litical and social privileges are con- 
Bed to a class, while all the rest of their 
inhabitants are slaves, The consequence 
has been a growing divergency, though 
it was not always apparent or even 
suspected, between the convictions, the 
interests and the tendencies of one half 
the Union, which was eminently free 
and democratic, and those of the other 
half, which was slave-holding and aristo- 
cratic. The reasons why this difference 
was not so strongly felt at the outset, 
were, because the slaves were few, and the 
great and good men who formed the 
Union, and helped to knit and bind toge- 
ther its primitive filaments, were almost 
unavimous in the sentiment that the sys- 
tem of bondage in which these were held 
would be only temporary. Like a grow- 
ing youth in the flush and impulse of his 
formative period, they were scarcely con- 
scious of the cancer lurking in the blood. 
But the vice, contrary to their expecta- 
tions, was nurtured into strength, the sen- 
timent in regard to it has changed, it has 
become interwoven with vast and intri- 
cate interests, and it is now sustained by 
certain political and philosophical convic- 
tions, so that the question of slavery is 
the controlling question in our politics. 
Another reason why the radical vices 
of the federal relation were not more 
speedily extruded and discovered, was 
this: The slave-holders have been, for 
the most part, in alliance with the demo- 
cratic or popular party. Devoted stick- 
lers for equality among themselves, fierce 
lovers of their own liberties, only secured 
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the ablest expounders of the Oonstita- 
tion, Macon, who tolerated no injustice 
in legislation, were siave-holders in their 
local spheres ; while the popular party of 
the north, clamoring against the preten- 
none of law onal privilege for a larger 
iberty, were still; strange to say, their 
pe nab Aes and friends. oe 
It was an alliance, however, which in 
the very nature of its components, could 
not endure for ever. An aristocracy is 
compelled by the exigencies of its 
position, to become defiant, aggressive, 
and prone to rule; while a democracy, on 
the other hand, is expansive, progressive, 
and no less apt to take the command, A 
league between them may be maintained, 
so long as they have certain objects in 
common,—an enemy to repulse, or a 
conquest to achieve,—but when these 
common objects are attained, their radi- 
cal incompatibility will begin to be de- 
veloped. It is impossible for men who 
sincerely believe in the equal rights of 
men, to coalesce permanently with others 
whose practice is an habitual invasion of 
those rights ; it is impossible for an order 
of society, founded upon the most un- 
limited freedom of labor, to co-exist long 
in intimate relations with a society 
founded upon bond or forced labor ; and 
it is no less impossible for political lead- 
ers, the breath of whose nostrils is popu- 
lar emancipation and progress, to com- 
bine with leaders whose life is an utter 
deni. of emancipation and progress. 
We ha e seen, consequently, that so long 
asthe S 1th and the North in the earlier 
periods o. national development, looked 
to the same ends,—to certain general or- 
ganizing purposes,—to a strict construc- 
tion of the Constitution, a deniai of the 


from the molestation of others by a rigid» schemes for enlarging the federal power 


maintenance of the internal independence 
of the separate States, they have naturally 
sympathized with the party which a 

peared to be most devoted to these ends. 
Their sentiment of personal independ- 
ence and right was the same sentiment 
which animates the masses of the free 
States in their opposition to the encroach- 
ments of power, and their necessity for 
security dictated the same doctrine of 
State-rights, to which the people adhered 
in their instinct for local self-govern- 
ment. Thus, the democratic party of 
the north, and the State-rights’ party of 
the south, have formed what was called 
the great Republican party of the Union. 
The model democrats of the nation, Jef- 
ferson, who wrote the Declaration of In- 
dependence, Madison, who was one of 





—the independence of the States,—they 
have been able to act together, and the 
happiest results have been promoted by 
that unity ; but when their mutual sulici- 
tude for these ends is ontgrown—when 
in the progress of empire, the question 
arises, whether the social system of the 
one or the other shall prevail, to the ex- 
clusion, which is unavoidabie, of its op- 
ponent; their friendship grows sultry, 
aud a strenuous grapple and fight immi- 
nent. 

If we were called upon then to des-. 
cribe the political parties of this nation, 
as they are, or as they have been gra- 
dually*formed, by its developing circum- 
stances, we should say that they were Ist. 
The Pro-slavery, unjustly called the 
Southern party, whichis the propagandist 











of slavery. 2d. The Democrats, divided 
into the traditional or routine democrats, 
who masquerade in the faded wardrobe 
of democracy, but care more for office 
than principle, and the real democrats 
who still retain the inspirations of the 
Jefferson school. 8d. The Whigs, who 
are the legitimate depositories of federal 
principles crossed and improved by mo- 
dern liberalism. 4th. The Fire-eaters, 
whoseem to be opposed to tie union of the 
Northern and Southern States under any 
circumstances, and 5th. The Abolitionists, 
who are rather a moral than a political 
combination, though a large branch of 
them are not opposed to decided political 
action. These we shall notice briefly in 
the reverse order in which they are 


named. 

The Abolitionists and the Fire-eaters, 
representing the extremes of northern 
and southern feeling, have had no little 
influence on public opinion, but hardly 
any as yet in the direct action of the 
government. In eloquence, earnestness, 


and, we suspect, integrity of purpose, 
they are superior to the other parties 
(the abolitionists in particular, absorbing 
some of the finest ability of the country, 
oratorical and literary, and a great deal 
of the noblest aspiration), but they are 


both too extravagant in opinion, and too 
violent in procedure, to conciliate a large 
and effective alliance. Their denuncia- 
tions of the Union, proceeding from con- 
trary views of its effects, the or . con- 
demning it because it is suppose’ . sanc- 
tion, and the other, because it it .apposed 
to interfere with slavery, neut.alize each 
other and lead more tranquil minds,— 
minds whose brains are not boiling in 
their skills to a conviction that they are 
both alike wrong. The federal Constitu- 
tion does not recognise the existence of 
slavery as such, at all, and in no form 
except indirectly, nor does it, on the 
other hand, confer upon the government 
any authority fur meddling with it, treat- 
ing the subject wisely as a matter of ex- 
clasive state jurisdiction ; yet the spirit 
and letter of that instrument are alike 
instinct with freedom, and rightly inter- 
preted, set up an insuperable barrier 
against the extension of any form of 
servitude. The malice of its enemies 
finds its food, not in the legitimate opera- 
tions of the organic law, as the framers 
of it intended it to operate, but in those 
deviations which the craft of politicians 
has superinduced upon its action, in 
those warpings and torturings of its struc- 
ture, by which it has been made to cover 
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selfish and flagitious local designs. It 
would be well, therefore, if some of the 
anathemas pronounced upon our factions 
of an extreme tincture and habit, upon 
the disunionists of either wing, should be 
occasionally levelled at those more furmi- 
dable antagonists of our peace, the po- 
liticiaus to whose unjust and reckless 
schemes we owe nearly all these violent 
reactions. 

It is no offence to the Whigs, we trust, 
for indeed it is only repeating the fre- 
quent avowals of their own leading ex- 
ponents to say, that as a party they are 
pretty much defunct. Whatever uses 
their organization may have subserved 
in the course of our political history, and 
nobody will deny them some merits, how- 
ever splendid the talent by which their 
long but losing stxuggle has been illustra- 
ted, from the day in which their policy 
was inaugurated by Hamilton, until that 
in which its funeral discourse was uttered 
in “a fine rich brogue,” by General Scott, 
it has never succeeded in becoming, for 
more than a year or two at a time, a pre- 
dominant party. It has been able, on 
occasions, to carry its principles into ef- 
fect, but not to the satisfaction of a per- 
manent majority. Its distinguishing 
measures have been, on the other hand, 
repeatedly and unequivocally con- 
demned. Not the most sanguine adhe- 
rent can now hope to see them revived. 
The questions of a National Bank, of a 
Protective Tariff, of Internal Improve- 
ments, of the Distribution of the Public 
Lands, are adjudicated questions ; no court 
exists wherein to bring an appeal; and 
the wisest thing for those who havo 
been worsted in the controversy, is to do 
what the most of them have dune—sub- 
mit. Their once great and accomplished 
leaders sleep in honourable graves; no 
exigencies of state will ever again 
awaken the solemn eloquence of Webster, 
nor the clarion voice of Clay ever — 
summon his lieges to the battle. The 
masters are dead and their followers are 
dispersed or at feud ; or should they rally 
again, it can only be, under other names 
and for deeper and nobler objects. A 
remnant of the camp of former times, 4 
forlorn hope with Millard Fillmore as the 
drum-major, may strive to keep the old 
organism alive; but it is clear, in the 
present aspect of affairs, that it cannot 

more than a semi-vitality, useless 
for good and painful to behold. We do 
not say that he theory of polities which 
has hitherto animated the Whigs, is x- 
tinct, that Americans will no more 
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dazzled by visions of omens and splendid 
governments, nor seek to effect by wmf 
legislation what others hope to accompli 
by voluntary effort; on the contrary, this 
tendency is perhaps as strong now as 
ever it was; but what we assert is, that 
the particular measures for which the 
whigs have been banded together, are 
obsolete, and the party, as a party, quite 
short of wind. 

The Democrats of the purer stamp, the 
real Democrats as we have called them, 
are like the Whigs, in a state of compara- 
tive dissolution; or rather, they are 
scattered through their party at large, 
and elsewhere, as leaven. through meal, 
without having an effective control in 
it, or perhaps connection. They may be 
described as democrats who still abide 
by the original principles of democracy, 
who represent the popular instincts, who 
cling to living ideas of justice, and equal 
rights and progress, and who refuse to 
follow their felicws in a pell-mell aban- 
donment of themselves to the seductions 
of the slave holders. They are not few 
in number, as we are inclined to think, 
either at the north or the south, com- 
prising, as we fain hope, a majority of 
the young men of the nation, yet uncor- 
rupted by official contacts, as well as 
possessing the sympathies of many among 
parties which go by another name; but, 
having no separate organization any- 
where, they are sadly overborne by the 
practised managers of the old organiza- 
tions, who wield the machinery of party 
action, and consequently of power. In 
their external or immediate pretensions 
they are not formidable, but in the might 
of their sentiments they have already cap- 
tured the future. A steady continuance in 
integrity, a deaf ear turned to the charm- 
ings Of the adders of office, an eagerness 
to consult, amid all the shiftings of 
policy, the fresh impulses of the honest 
young heart of the nation, will, ere long, 
gather about them the intellect, the 
virtue, and the popular instinct of right, 
which are the redeeming elements of 
states. 

The other class of Democrats, whom 
we denominate the official or machine- 
democrats, because they move and talk 
as they are wound up, mean as they ap- 
pear, yet constitute, in reality, a distinct 
and powerful body in the state. It is 
not a new remark, we believe, that suc- 
cessful parties suck in and collect about 
them large squads of speculating politi- 
cians, who care nothing for truth or 
righteousness, while they have a raven- 
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ous appetite for distinction and proven- 
der. They are not precisely camp-fol- 
lowers, because they sometimes t in 
the lines, but their interest in the con- 
test is determined rather b~ .ne pros 

of booty than by any convictions they 
may be imagined to entertain, Like 
Bunyan’s By-ends, who’ followed Reli- 
gion for the silver slippers she wore, they 
are patriots because it is profitable to be 
patriots. In other words, they are demo- 
crats because the democrats are generally 
in the ascendant, which means, in office. 
Sometimes they slip round to the wh 

when the whigs have a sure look for 
success; but they find it safer, in the long 
run, to be of the other side. No men 
more noisy than they in shou the 
usual rallying cries, none more glib in 
the common-places of electioneering, and. 
none so apparently earnest and sincere. 
But at heart they are among the greed- 
iest and shabbiest of scoundrels. It is 
upon their shoulders that incompetent 
and bad men are borne to places of high 
trust, and from them that the Pretorian 
guards of republics are selected in the 
hour of their eclipse and hastening de- 


This 

is class of democrats (their innate 
flunkeyism would make them monarch- 
ists or satraps in other latitudes) flourish 
the best in those calm times when no 
great controversy agitates the nation, 
and no important emergency awakens 
strong and burning passions. In cri- 
ses which call for lofty ambitions and 
abilities, they are of no use; in fact, 
they are shrivelled and consumed by the 
heat of them, and slink out of the way till 
the fiery storm is past. But in periods 
of comparative public indifference or 
reaction, when there are few who 
care to watch them, they swarm like 
maggots in a carrion. As the reins 
of power at those times are apt to 
fall into the hands of little men—of a 
Tyler or Pierce, for instance—the golden 
hour for narrow intellects and base 
hearts has arrived. The artof adminis- 
tration at once degenerates into mere 
trickery or management. Toads crawl 
into the seats of the eagles. Public 
policy fluctuates between the awkward- 
ness of conscious incompetence and the 
blustering arrogance of bullyism. The 
possession of office becomes a badge, 
either of imbecility, or cunning, or inso- 
lence. It is won by services that, else- 
where would warrant a halter, and it is 
conferred, not as the meed of patriotic 
deserts, but as the wages of supple and 
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mercenary services. They who dispense 
acme, Po so in the na met 
at every man is price, 
an they who santos it, take it with a 
fall know.~ige that the stamp of ve- 
nality is on every token of silver. Su- 
periors in place are not superiors in 
merit, only superiors in craft and reck- 
lessness; while inferiors don the gilt 
lace and plush of their official varletism 
without a blush on their cheeks, or a 
sense of shame at their hearts. Govern- 
ment, in short, is converted into a vast 
= of placemen, managed by the 
adroiter villains of the set, controlling 
elections, dictating legislation, defeating 
reforms, and infusing gradually its 
own menial and muck-worm spirit into 
the very body of the community. The 
masses even, under the paralysis of such 
a domination, seem to be rendered in- 
sensible io the usual influences of honor 
and virtuous principle; are deadened 
almost to the hervic examples of their 
fathers ; lose the inspiriting traditions of 
an earlier greatness and grandeur of 
conduct ; and virtually, if not actually, 
sink into slaves. Then, schemers of 
wrong riot in the impunity of licence, 
and projects of gigantic wickedness are 
broached, which, a few years before, 
would have caused a shiver of indigna- 
tion to run like a gathering earthquake 
through the whole land. But for a com- 
“ picture, a tableau vivant of the 
egradations of functionarism, of the 
sordure and meanness of stipendiary de- 
mocracy,—the worst form of official cor- 
ruption, since the best wine makes the 
sourest vinegar—let us say, in the words 
of Wren’s epitaph, Orroumspicr! 

The Pro-Slavery Party, sometimes 
called the Southern Party, we are un- 
willing to speak of by this name, because 
we carefully distinguish between its 
southern members, who are the propa- 
gandists of slavery, and those gentlemen 
of the south who simply wish their pe- 
culiar domestic system to be let alone; 
while we do not distinguish between 
them and their northern coadjutors,— 
dough-faces are they hight,—who are 
their superserviceable instruments. The 
first distinction we make, because we 
know that there are large numbers of 
intelligent and conscientious people at 
the south, who do not believe that sla- 
very is a good or a finality ;- on the con- 
trary, who feel that it is a burden at 
best, and a sad and dreadful inheritance ; 
who are anxious to manage it wisely, 
with a view to its ultimate extinction; 
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and, consequently, would dread to see it 
strengthened or extended, looking with 
hope and Christian prayer to the day 
when the combined influences of modern 
Industrialism, and Democracy, and 
Christianity, shall have relieved them 
of their —e weight of responsibility. 
But we do not make the second distine- 


tion, because the most efficient, and by 
far the most despicable, branch of the 
Pro-Slavery a 

’ 


is that which, edu- 
cated at the north, under all the genial 
inspirations of a free condition of exist- 
ence, and without the necessity of an 
embarrassing involvement, still volun- 
tarily casts itself at the feet of Slavery, 
to eat the dirt of its footmarks, and lick 
the sores on its limbs. For the first 
class of slaveholders, we cherish not only 
a profound sympathy, but a genuine ad- 
miration and esteen}; we have friends 
among them whose excellencies-of cha- 
racter are themes for meditation and 
gratitude; and to the propagators of 
the system, even, we can attribute an 
entire honesty of purpose, though a 
mistaken one; but, for its cringing 
and adulatory northern sycophants we 
have no feeling but one of unmitigated 
pity and contempt. Oould they be 
transferred, for a time, to the experi- 
ence of the poor creatures whose fetters 
they help to bind, the most generous 
mind could hardly regard the change as 
less than a just and happy retribution. 
This Pro-Slavery party, which grew 
mainly out of the old republican or 
democratic party, and which has never 
even taken a distinct name, has been the 
successful party of our history. It has 
achieved a more signal and longer ascend- 
ency than any other party, and it has 
done it, not by superior ability nor a 
more illustrious virtue, but by dint of 
its tact, and a compact and persistent 
determination. Its leaders, perceiving 
at an early day that they should play a 
losing game, if they attempted to stand 
alone, trusting to the ordinary means of 
success,—to the natural supremacy of 
talent, to the growth of numbers, and to 
the rectitude of their cause,—hit upon 
the available expedient of identifying 
themselves with the popular party of 
the North, and, then having accom- 
plished that, of gradually directing that 
party to the defence and spread of their 
peculiar doctrines. Not satisfied with 
the concession, which every intelligent 
and judicious northerner was then glad 
to make, that slavery was a system 
exclusively within the control of the 
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States, it first insinuated and then in- 
sisted that slavery was not to be dis- 
cussed at all at the North, because a 
moral interference was quite as intolera- 
ble they said, as a direct political inter- 
ference. This pretension, which was 
just the same as if Russia or Turkey 
should insist that the principles of abso- 
lutism should not be discussed in the 
United States, because Russia and Tur- 
key had commercial treaties with the 
United States, yet found merchants sor- 
did enoagh to instigate mobs against 
those who questioned it, and politicians 
wicked enough to entrench it behind the 
laws. Yet the taboo of sanctity did 
not stop there, but was drawn around 
regions in which all the states were 
clearly and equally interested,—as ,the 
District of Oolumbia and the public 
lands, while the Post Office, common to 
all, was forbidden to carry “incendiary 
documents,” as every argument or appeal 
‘against the system was called, and peti- 
tions to Congress referring in the re- 
motest manner to it, were treated with 
contumely and the utmost disdain. It 
was reserved, however, for an eminent 
leader of the South, for Mr. J. 0. Oal- 
houn, while acting as Secretary of State, 
to engage in an official defence of it 
before the tribunal of the world, and to 
disgrace the nation (we do not use too 
strong a term) by representing the 
Federal Republic as: the apologist and 
defender of the most mean and most 
offensive species of despotism. 

This point once reached, it was easy 
to take a bolder stand, and to clamor 
with all the vehemence of partizan heat, 
for the introduction of slavery into 
those new and virgin territories, which 
Providence had opened on our western 
borders, as we had fondly hoped, for the 
reception of the outcast republicans of 
Europe, and for a new and grander dis- 
play of the beneficent influence of repub- 
licanism, And this impudent claim,— 
a claim which had no validity in law 
nor sanction in humanity,—the pretence 
that a local institution, existing entirely 
by municipal usage, and without an iota 
of validity beyond that,—should over- 
ride all considerations of justice and 
policy under a threat of civil war, in case 
of its disallowance—was not too much 
(not to put too fine a point on it, as Mr. 
Snagsby says in Bleak House) for the 
forbearance of the North, in its ardent 
devotion to peace and the Union! Ah! 
how one submission begets another, 
antil the chains of a crushing servitade 
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are riveted around the necks of the 
victim! The Southern party thas tri- 
umphing in the territories, demanded in 
the next place that the free States should 
be made a hunting ground for slaves, 
that oer man of the North should be 
compelled. by law to do what no gentle- 
man of the South would do for himself, or 
could be, under any. circu forced 
to do for others, é. ¢., put himself on a 
level with blood hounds, and become a 
slave catcher; and the law was. passed! 
Wresting the power from the States, that 
it might be exercised by Oongress, which 
was not authorised to exercise it, it was 
passed; creating tribunals of justice 
which Congress was not authorised to 
create, rejecting from. its provisions the 
most sacred rights of trial by jury and 
habeas corpus, this law was passed; 
imposing unusual and offensive penalties 
upon all who should refuse to take part 
in its execution, and bribing the officers 
appointed to administer it by offers of 
higher wages in the case of a decision 
adverse to the poor fugitive: this odious 
and disgraceful law was recorded on the 
statute books of the “‘ Model Republic,” in 
the central, the culminating year of the 
nineteenth century. Its how- 
ever, was not the worst feature of the 
transaction; the craven acceptance 
vouchsafed it by the pulpits and the 
commercial circles; the pliant ease with 
which the North bent to the,insult, was 
the significant fact in the proceeding, 
which more than all others covered 
many an honest face with shame. 

It is proper to say that one considera- 
tion prevailed in inducing this ready 
humiliation: the hope of removing the 
question from the sphere of political 
agitation. We are bound to believe, 
in justice to human nature, that the 
many who welcomed the compromises 
of 1850, did so in the sincerest con- 
viction that they would put an end to 
the difficulties between the North and 
South; and we must also confess that it 
seemed, for a time, as if that result were 
about to be effected. The national con- 
ventions of both the great parties acqui- 
esced in the settlement; a dent was 
chosen whose inaugural address was lit- 
tle more than a long proclamation of in- 
tended fidelity to it; and Oongress came 
together and acted in a more fraternal 
spirit than had been manifested for years. 
Alas! the uncertainty of mortal expec- 
tations! In the midst of the ap t 
quietude, a bill, all bristling with out- 
rages and dangers, is sprung upon the 
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country. We mean, of course, the bill 
for the organization of Nebraska and 
Kansas territories, whose sole object was 
to repeal the solemn prohibition, erected 
thirty years ago, against the spread of 
slavery into those regions. At a time 
when there was not a citizen legitimately 
within those territories—when no part of 
the nation, save a few intriguers, was 
dreaming of such a measure; when not 
a single state, nay, not a — indivi- 
dual, had called for it—in the face of the 
most strenuous a. from North 
and West, this bill was suddenly pre- 
sented to a Co not elected in re- 
ference to it, and forced to a passage by 
all the tyrannical arts known to legisla- 
tion, and all the sinister influences with- 
in the reach of an unscrupulous Execu- 
tive. A grosser violation of all the re- 
quirements of honor—of all the safe- 
guards and guarantees of republicanism 
—was seldom perpetrated. 

This we shall show: and in the first 
place, let us remark, that the pretence 
7 which the act was carried was fraud- 

ent: a falsehood on the face of it, and 
designed only as a popular catch for the 
unreflecting. It purported to give the 
right of self-government to the people of 
the territories ; but it did no such thing. 
It denied that right in the most impor- 
tant particulars, and mystified it so in 
others as to render it worthless. No- 
minally conceding the “ non-interven- 
tion” of Congress in the local affairs 
of the territories, it yet intervenes in 
every form in which intervention is 
possible. It imposes the Governor and 
all other officers upon them; it pre- 
scribes the most unheard-of oaths to the 
people ; it restricts the suffrage to actual 
citizens ; it places in the hands of the 
President and his agents the power to 
mould the future character of the com- 
munity ; and it authorizes no legislation 
which is not subject, directly or indirect- 
ly, to the control of the federal govern- 
ment. The only non-intervention which 
it establishes is the permission to intro- 
duce slavery into a district where it was 
before forbidden, and the transfer of le- 
gislative control, hitherto exercised by the 
representatives of the whole people, to a 
body of judges appointed by the execu- 
tive. It had no other end, het the be- 
ginning, and in that end it has suc- 
ceeded. 


Besides, this claim of ‘absolute sover- 
eignty for the people of the territories, 
is at war with our whole policy from 
the beginning, as well as with the most 
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vital principles of just government. It 
was never contemplated by the framers 
of the Constitution, nor by the people 
of the states who ratified it, that the 
territories acquired under it, should in- 
stantly be placed upon a level with the 
original states. On the contrary, they 
were to be held in a state of pupilage, if 
we so express it, under the control of 
Congress, until they should have acquired 
population and stability enough to man- 

their affairs for themselves. The 
idea of “Squatter sovereignty,” that a 
few accidental first-comers should deter- 
mine the institutions of the future state, 
for all time, was one of the most offen- 
sive that could be uttered, and was una- 
nimously condemed by the great states- 
men of both the North and South. It 
was held, that if the whole people paid 
the expense of tefritorial acquisitions— 
whether by money or blood—if they 
were taxed for the support of their pro- 
visional governments ; if they were lia- 
ble for their defense against the aggres- 
sions of the bordering savages—then the 
whole people had also some right to a 
voice in their management. Taxation 
and representation must go together, 
said then Democracy; and this princi- 
ple, we attest, is an older and better one 
than the miserable subterfuge of “non- 


intervention,” by which the demagogues 


of Congress hope to supersede it. ‘‘ Non- 
intervention!” forsooth, which means 
that the people of the states shall bear 
ail the burdens of the territories, but 
have no power to protect them from the 
passage of injurious and infamous laws. 
lt means that the parent must be re- 
sponsible for all the debts and deeds of 
his child, and yet be divested of all the 
authority of a parent. It means, in short, 
that the perpetrators of the iniquity 
wanted some delusive pretext, and that 
“ non-intervention,” with all its absurdi- 
ties, was the best they could find. 
Again: this bill, in the method of its pas- 
sage, nullified another fundamental prin- 
ciple of representative government, name- 
ly, that a representative is but the mouth- 
piece and organ of his constituents. Does 
anybody believe that, if the proposal to re- 
peal the Missouri Compromise had been 
submitted to a direct vote of the people, 
that it would have commanded any where, 
north of Mason’s and Dixon’s line, a sin- 
gle majority in any district or township 
in any state? Was there a solitary pe- 
tition for it sent in from either North or 
South? Was a single member of Con- 
gress, who voted for it, elected, with 9 
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view to such a question? Were not the 
tables of both te and House laden 
with remonstrances against it, forwarded 
not by politicians, nor enthusiasts, but 
by the most sober and conservative citi- 
zens? Did its friends, when challenged 
to do so, dare to postpone action upon 
it, for another year, until the people 
should be allowed to pass upon it? Was 
it suffered to take its r course in 
the progress of legislation? No!—no! 
—no! And yet, we are told, that ours 
is arepresentative government! A num- 
ber of men, delegated for particular pur- 
poses to Washington, possessing not a 
particle of authority beyond that cun- 
ferred upon them by the people, neglect 
the objects for which they were chosen, 
and proceed to accomplish other objects, 
which are not only not wished by their 
constituents, but are an outrage upon 
their sincerest and deepest convictions. 
Can we call them representatives? or, 
are they not rather usurpers, recreants, 
oligarchs, despots? What use is there 
in popular elections, when the persons 
chosen fancy themselves immediately ex- 
empted from all responsibility, and go on 
to act in the most independent and arbi- 
trary manner? It is true, they may be 
dismissed afterwards for their criminadb 
breach of trust, as the barn-door may be 
locked after the horse is stolen, but then 
the mischief is already done. We may 
discharge a clerk who robs the till, but 
will that restore us our money? We may 
punish a seducer when he is caught, but 
is that a recompense to our violated ho- 
nor? Not at all. What we want in le- 
gislation, as in other trusts, are honest 
fiduciaries: men who will perform their 
duties according to our wishes, and not in 
pursuance of their own selfish objects ; 
men who do not require to be watched 
at every step, and whose fidelity does not 
depend alone upon our ulterior privilege 
of breaking them when they have done 
wrong. A Oongress of such men would be 
little better than an assemblage of cheats, 
and, four our parts, we should greatly 
prefer the rule of Nicholas or Louis Na- 
poleon, to their heterogeneous frauds and 
oppressions, Now, there was hardly a 
man, who voted for the Nebraska Bill, 
who did not know that he was betray- 
ing the will of his constituents, and who 
should not be branded as utterly unwor- 
thy of confidence and support. He has 
done his share towards the conversion of 
our fair fabric of free government into a 
machine of office-holding despotism, and 
the only recourse that is left us, to mark 
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his treachery, is to discharge him forever 
from every participation in its. councils. 
He has wantonly provoked the reward, 
and let him have it, to his heart’s con- 
tent. 

An open disregard of the will of the 
peg | is always . ~— ere in 
&@ popular government, but how flagrant 
and capsiaeadite is it, when it is com- 
mitted in furtherance of measures which 
look to the overthrow of popular liberty? 
Had the Nebraska bill been comparative- 
ly unexceptionable, had it contemplated 
some t and useful improvement or 
refurm, there would even then have ex- 
isted no excuse for the haste, the violence, 
and the audacity with which it was 
pressed to a vote; but when we reflect 
that its principal object was, to a 
salutary ordinance against the diffusion 
of a pestilent and lamentable evil, we 
search dictionaries in vain for words to 
express our feeling of the ee and 
malignity of the wrong. ‘or nearly 
half a century those fertile regions of the 
West had rejoiced in their prospective 
exemption from the outrages of sla- 
very. The American, and the foreigner 
even, who rode over them, felt his heart 
dilate as he beheld in their rich fields, 
the future homes of an advancing and 
splendid civilization. He could already 
hear in the rustle of the grasses the hum 
of a prosperous industry; he saw mag- 
nificent cities rise on the borders of the 
streams, and pleasant villages dot the 
hills and a flourishing commerce whiten 
the ripples of the lakes; the laugh of 
happy children came up to him from the 
corn-fields, and as the glow of the even- 
ing sun tinged the distant plains, a radi- 
ant and kindling vision floated upon its 
beams, of myriads of men, escaped from 
the tyrannies of the old world, and gath- 
ered there in worshipping circles, to pour 
out their grateful hearts to God, for a re- 
deemed and teeming earth. But, woe 
unto us now, this beautiful region, com- 
pared with which the largest principali- 
ties of Europe are but pin-fulds, nay. 
compared with -/hich the most powerful 
existing empir .s are of trivial extent, is 
opened to the blight, the hopelessness, 
the desolation of a forin of,society, which 
can never advance beyond a semi-barba- 
rism, or whose highest achievement is a 
purchase of the wealth and freedom ot 
one race, by the eternal subjection of 
another. Our vision of peaceful groups 
of free labourers is changed into the con- 
templation of black of slaves. A 
single act of legislation, like Satan, when 
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he entered Paradise, has reversed the 
+ mays of a world. The fields seem to 
wither at its approach, the waters d 
uP, threatening nie obscure the a 
an 


“ Nature, through all her works, gives signs of woe, 
That all is lost.” 


It has been esteemed the special privi- 
lege and glory of this young republic 
that her future was in her own hands. 
Born to no inheritance of wrongand sor- 
row, like the nations of the older conti- 


nents, and with an existence as fresh and © 


unsullied as the fame of a ripening mai- 
den, it was supposed that she might see 
the states which were soon to become the 
children of her family, growing up about 
her in prosperity, love and vigor. She 
could watch over their cradles and keep 
them from harm; she could nourish 
them with manly strength; she could 
form them by her wise and tender solici- 
tude, to a career of exalted worth and 
greatness, A new page in the history 
of mankind appeared to be opened—a 
page unblotted by. the blood-stains of 
tyranny, which mark the rubrics of the 
past, and destined to be written over 
only by the records of an ever-maturing 
nobleness and grandeur. This was the 
ambition of her fathers—of those who 
laid the beams of her habitation deep in 
the principles of virtuous freedom, and 
bequeathed to her the heroic precedent 
of single-hearted devotion to justice and 
right. But, alas, how are their hopes 
prostrated! Ere the first half century 
of her youth is passed, she finds her- 
self not engaged in a hand-to-hand 
struggle for the preservation of her 
sore acres, her unshorn and bound- 

prairies, from slavery, but yielding 
them almost without reluctance to the 
fatal blight. When Niobe saw her fair 
sons and daughters falling under the swift 
darts of the angry gods, she wept herself 
to stone, but the genius of Auierica, 
whom it is the pride of. her sculptors to 
represent as wearing the Phrygian cap 
of liberty on her brow, and tramplin 
upon broken chains with her feet, an 
bearing aloft the wgis of eternal justice 
—surrenders her vhildren, without re- 
morse, to death. She belies her symbols, 
she suppressés her inspirations ; she opens 
the gates of the coming centuries to the 
advent of a remediless bondage. 

We are aware, it ‘is often said, that 
slavery cannot be carried into the terri- 
tories recently organized,—that their soil 
and climate are not adapted to its sup- 
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port, and that the sole aim, in removing 
the restriction of the Missouri compro- 

mnise, is to erase a distinction which the 

South regards as dishonoring, and 

unjust. It has however, been sufficient- 

ly answered to this, that slavery thrives 

in Missouri, which is between nearly the 

same parallels of latitude, that Illinois, 

similarly situated, was only saved from it 
by a protracted and earnest struggle, 

and Indiana only by the immortal ordi- 
nance of 1787. But it is useless to ad- 
duce precedents and analogies in the 
face of current facts. The moment in 
which we write witnesses the proceed- 
ings of assemblages convened to keep 

free-emigration out of these territories 

by force of arms, if need be. Already 
slave holders are on their way to estab- 

lish themselves and their “institution” 
there, nay they are dlready in possession 
of some of the choicest parts of the soil, 

and are resolved to maintain it, against 
all comers. Away, then, with the 
flimsy pretext that slavery is banned by 
what Mr. Webster called “ the laws of 
God;” by natural position and circum- 

stances! These we admit, have much 

to do with the prevalence and strength 
of the system,—but they are not omni-° 
potent nor final,—they are only accessory, 
either for it or against it,—and the will 
of man, his determination to abide by 
the perennial principles of right, or to 
surrender them toa temporary and short- 
sighted spirit of gain,—is what gives 
character in this respect, to society. Ne- 
braska and Kansas will be slave States 
if slave-holders go there, and they will 
be.free States if freemen go there, and 
this is the long and short of the matter; 
let the soil woo and the climate smile en- 
couragement upon whom it pleases. If 

the American people do. not now—on 
the instant—rescue those: lands to free- 
dom, it is in vain that they will hereafter 
look to Nature or any other influ- 
ences for their salvation. 

We are, indeed, so far from being per- 
suaded that it is not meant to take slavery 
into our new teritorries, that we begin to 
entertain the conviction, that the propa- 
gandists of the South, will not stop even 
with the territories. It is imputed to 
them, by authorities entitled to respect, 
that they cherish a policy which aims, 
not merely at its establishment within 
the limits of all the new states, but at 
the consolidation of it, by foreign con- 
quests. We know that a movement 
has long been on foot in California for 
its legalization there; we know that 
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Texas is considered as the nucleus of 
three or four slave-holding sovereignties ; 
we know that schemes, open and secret, 
are prosecuted for the acquisition of 
Ouba, before Cuba shall have emancipat- 
ed her blacks, as it is alleged she intends 
to do; we know that eager grasping eyes 
are set on Mexico; we know, thata 

tor has called for the withdrawal of our 
naval squadron from the coast of Africa, 
that the slave-trade may be pursued in 
greater safety; we know that another 
Senator has broached the recognition of 
the Dominican republic, with an ulterior 
view to its annexation; and, we are told, 
that overtures have been made to Brazil 
for co-operation in the ultimate establish- 
ment of a vast slave-holding confederacy 
to the South. Of course, some of these 
designs are still in the gristle; they are 
not participated in by the judicious men 
of any section; but the remote concep- 
tion of them should be monitory and 
waken us to vigilance. It is one of the 
dangers as well as glories, of this na- 
tion, that its plans are executed with the 
rapidity of magnetism. A thought is 
scarcely a thought before it becomes a 
deed.. We scorn delays; we strike and 
parley afterwards; we actualize the 
dreams of the old philosophers, and im- 
part to our abstract ideas an instant crea- 
tive energy. The fact, then, that such 
comprehensive schemes of pro-slavery 
expansion, gain admittance into active 
minds, nay, that they are said to bur- 
row in those of men of eminent station, 
should beget a timely and jealous watch- 
fulness against their least beginnings. 
The meanest political swindle, which ap- 
peals to the avarice, the prejudice, and the 
restlessness of large numbers of men, 
may bear in its belly as foul a progeny 
of evils as were harboured by the Dra- 
gon of Wantley,—and how dangerous 
then, how pregnant and prolific may be 
even the germs of plans which embrace 
immense and complicated interests, and 
look to the dismemberment and control 
of empires? 

It is one of the arrangements of Pro- 
vidence, by which it tests the reality of 
our virtue, and punishes the want of 
it, that we should be so insensible to 
joint or corporate responsibilities, and 
yet so intimately connected with the 
tremendous good or evil consequences of 
their infringement. We are apt to sup- 
pose that the offences of nations against 
the laws of integrity and right, can be 
laid to no man’s charge, or rather that 
the criminality of them is dissipated, 
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through the multitude of the offenders, 
and we do not feel in consenting or con- 
tributing to the Lg eae of them that 
we contract any degree of nal: 

Bt einer won 


guilt. On the contrary, we u 

them as offences, and even laugh at the 
thought of national sins, as of a : 
gantic abstraction or chimera, the - 
less and impalpable act of one, who, as 
the adage expresses it, has neither a body 
to be kicked nor a soul to damn. But, 
measured by their actual effects, by the 
awful reach and deathless vitality of 
their workings, these national iniquities 
are they which are most to be struggled 
against, deprecated, dreaded. The evil 
done by a private individual spreads 
through a narrow circle only, and does 
not always live after him; the contagion 
of its virus may be speedily counteracted, 
and the worst results of it often are no 
more than the debasement of other indi- 
viduals, But the evil done by the pub- 
lic man, which is sanctioned by a corpo- 
rate authority, which gets embodied into 
a wicked law, and to that extent becomes 
the deed of many, either a family, an 
association, or tribe or a commonwealth, 
is augmented and multiplied, both in its 
criminality and its consequences, by the 
number of wills which may be supposed 
to have concurred in it, and is propor- 
tionably dreadful to contemplate. Its 
powers of mischief are infinitely in- 
creased ; the potent enginery of the state 
is made its instrument; its blasting influ- 
ences spread, not only through a single 
community, but over vast races, and 
travel downward to the remotest time. 


-It may arrest the movements of nations, 


paralyse the very fertility of the earth, 
and stun the heart of humanity for ages. 
The vices of single men are the diseases 
by which they themselves suffer and are 
broken, or at most by which they commu- 
nicate disease to those who come in con- 
tact with them, but the vices of states are - 
a malaria which blisters in the air and 
festers in the soil, and sweeps away mil- 
lions in horrible agonies to the tomb. 
Oh! how much of good, may be done, 
or of evil prevented, by a little timely 
legislation. When Tiberius Gracchus, 
travelling through Italy, to join the 
army in Spain, saw how the multi- 
tude of his countrymen were impover- 
ished and their fields laid desolate 
by the existence of slavery, he proposed 
to terminate its evils, and scatter the 
clouds of disaster that had already begun 
to gather and brood over the destinies 
of the Roman commonwealth, by a sim- 
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e, pes and practicable law which should 

uild up, in the midst of the luxurious 
Roman nobles and their debased slaves, 
an independent Roman yeomanry. He 
perceived that the public domain, long 
usurped by the Patricians, if appropri- 
ated to the people, would prevent the 
concentration of wealth and stimulate 
the pride and industrial energies of the 
almost hopeless people; and, had his pro- 
ject been carried, he would have arrest- 
ed the downward career of his country, 
and perpetuated for centuries, doubtless, 
the early Roman virtue, which still seems 
marvellous to us in its dignity and force. 
But the designs of Gracchus were de- 
feated by his murder; the Patricians 
triamphed ; the people grew poorer and 
corrupter, till they were at last fed like 
paupers from the public granaries ; alter- 
nate’ insurrections of slaves swept the 
state like a whirlwind ; despots like Sylla, 
and demagogues like Marius convulsed 
society by civil wars; and, finally, the 
tyrant Omsar, arose to reap the har- 
vest of previous distractions, and as the 
only salvation from profounder miseries, 
to erect on the ruins of the Republic an 
irresponsible monarchy. 

We have dwelt upon the proceedings 
of the pro-slavery party so long, that: we 
have left ourselves little space for urging 
upon other parties their duties in the 
crises. But we will not speak to them 
as parties. We will say to them as Ame- 
ricans, as freemen, as Christians, that the 
time has arrived when all divisions and 
animosities should be laid aside, in order 
to rescue this great, this beautiful, this 
glorious land from a hateful domination. 
As it now is, no man who expresses, 
however moderately, a free opinion of 
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the slave-system of the south, is allowed 
to hold any office of profit or trust, under 
the General Government. No man can be 
President, no man a foreign minister, no 
man a tide-waiter, even, or the meanest 
scullion in the federal kitchen, who has 
not first bowed down and eaten the dirt 
of adherence to slavery. Oh! shameless 
debasement,—that under a Union formed 
for the establishment of liberty and jus- 
tice,—under a Union born of the agonies 
and ceniented by the blood of our 
parents,—a Union whose mission it was 
to set an example of republican freedom, 
and commend it to the panting nations 
of the world,—we freemen of the United 
States, should be suffocated by politicians 
into a silent acquiescence with despo- 
tism! That we should not dare to utter 
the words or breathe the aspirations of 
our fathers, or selatohe their principles, 
on pain of ostracism and political death! 
just Heaven! into what depths of infamy 
and insensibility have we fallen! 

We repeat, that until the sentiment of 
slavery is driven back to its original 
bounds, to the states to which it legiti- 
mately belongs, the people of the North 
are vassals. Yet their emancipation is 
practicable if not easy. They have only 


to evince a determination to be free, and 
they are free. They are to discard all 


past alliances, to put aside all present 
fears, to dread no future coalitions, in the 
single hope of carrying to speedy victory 
a banner inscribed with these devices :— 
Tae Repzat or THE Fuerrive SiavE 
Law,—Tue Restoration OF THE Mis- 
sourt Compromisz,—No MORE SLAVE 
Srates,—No More Stave TERRITORIES, 
—Tse Homesrzap ror Freez MEN on 
THE Pusiio Lanps. 
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Il, THE FORSST. 


ws slept at a little farm-house in the 
woods, in Milan township, half way 
between the Connecticut and the An- 
droscoggin. At departing in the morn- 
ing, we told our host that we should 
follow the river up through woods to 
Errol, to Bragg’s tavern. ‘ Wal,” said 
he, “that are’s easy enough. Got any 
fireworks?” ‘ Fireworks?” I queried 
back again, “ No.” Pin-wheels whi ing 
round on tree-trunks, and squibs an 
double-headers popping about among 
dry leaves seemed not precisely true 
forestry. Rockets might announce our 
whereabouts; but, on the whole, the 
idea of fireworks, as of a woods- 
man’s outfit, seemed rather odd. But 
our friend answered, in seeming sur- 
prise, “No? MHain’t ye? Wait a 
minit.” So he entered the house and 
speedily returned with a box of matches, 
which he delivered to us, accompanying 
them with earnest exhortations never to 
go into the woods without fireworks. 
This, as now explained, seemed good ad- 
vice; and we pocketed it and the 
matches, and departed. 

We came, about noon, as per direction, 
to a lonely log-house in a corn-patch. 
The road had degenerated into a mere 
path, and might, if we had pursued it 
‘ar enough, have ended, like the Western 
highway, in a squirrel-track, and run up 
atree. At the log-hut we got dinner— 
& true forester’s meal: bear’s-meat, 
honey, milk, potatoes, and bread and 
butter—a most refreshing and appetiz- 
ing refection, for which we were charged 
the sum of ten cents each; a different 
amount, I trow, from that which Win- 
dust or Taylor would exact for viands as 
rare, and in like quantity and quality. 
We, however, insisted upon paying the 
usual tavern-fee, twenty-five cents each ; 
in return for which we received careful 
directions, two or three biscuit, and a 
lump of bear’s-meat. We refused more 
provisions, which the kindly house-mo- 
ther would have pressed upon us, as it 
was only fifteen miles to Bragg’s in Er- 
rol, the place where we intended to sup. 

Our travelling directions were clear, 
namely: to follow up the right (or west) 
bank of the Androscoggin, on which we 
were, for about three miles, to circum- 


ambulate Indian Pond, which was de- 
scribed to us, to-cross the river at the 
Seven Islands, and find a straight and 
easy path a little way back from the 
river bank on the other side. So we de- 
parted; found the pond and the islands; 
made a raft of loose logs and withes, 
put our clothes and knapsacks thereon, 
and swam the river; not without some 
dim apprehensions of a nip of the toe 
from a snapping-turtle ; re-dressed, and 
plunged into the woods in search of the 
“ straight and easy path.” . 

We moved into the forest at a right- 
angle from the course of the river, and 
walked straight forward about two miles, 
without finding any path of any kind, 
except sundry labyrinthine cart-tracks 
which generally came round into them- 
selves again within ten rods, in a manner 
tending somewhat to fam the unwa- 
ry. These paths ramble about without 
apparent purpose ; but careful inspection 
shows, here and there, within a few feet 
of their edge, the close-cut stump of 
some large tree. The insidious lumber- 
men have thus ruminated through the 
woods, as it were slyly circulating from 
tree to tree, surprising and slaying the 
old forest giants by coming upon them 
through these hidden and_ stealthy 
routes. 

Having thus ventured into the depths 
of the forest as far as we dared, observ- 
ing our due right line of march by 
“sighting” at such trees as were in 
range of our course, and having failed as 
aforesaid, we stopped short in our tracks, 
faced square about, and went, like the 
burglarious Sawney, ** bock agen.” Then 
we followed the river bank a little way, 
and made another useless dash off into 
the forest, in search of the “ straight 
and easy path.” In several such explor- 
ations we wasted the afternoon; and 
night overtook us in the woods. By 
good fortune we came, in the midst of 
our uncomfortable speculations upon the 
comfort of al fresco bedchambers, upon 
a “logging-camp ”"—a close-built snug 
log-hut erected by lumbermen for resi- 
dence during their winter work. This 
we speedily entered; but being yet raw 
in woodcraft, and without an axe, we 
only made an insufficient fire inside with 
such chips and sticks as lay about the 
small cleared space in which the hnt 
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stood, and lay down with our feet to- 
wards the blaze, on the hard matted 
carpet of dry spruce twigs. We ate the 
small relics of our provisions; for, in 
confident expectation of supping in Er- 
rol, we foolishly threw away the viati- 
cwm which had been given us at dinner, 
except the lump of meat, and a biscuit. 
Of that wastefulness we repented that 
evening, and repented more next day. 
We slept cold and uneasily; waking 
often; each, as he waked, replenishing 
the fire. Our beds were as hard as a 
floor. We had no covering but our 
clothes. The night air was chilly and 
damp, and more so from the fogs that 
crept up out of the river and thickened 
the atmosphere. With the first light of 
the morning we arose and prepared to 
go forward. The dreary, grey air seem- 
ed as cold as winter. Wet and raw, it 
clasped us close, settled upon our gar- 
mentg, cleaved stickily to our flesh, and 
defied our shivering efforts to repel its 
attacks by the warmth of the fire. A 
warin night’s rest will, of itself, supply 
no inconsiderable power of resistance to 
cold; but our anima! warmth had been 
undergoing a process of exhaustion all 
night long; and it was with a very 
shrivelled and stiffened feeling that we 
commenced our breakfastless and inde- 


finite walk. We made one more foolish 
attempt to discover the visionary path 
which it had been the object of our 
wasted afternoon to find; and then re- 
solved, as we ought to have done the 
day before at noon, to hold straight up 
the river bank until we should come to 


Errol. So, for some hours we did, but 
our progress was slow. Empty stomachs 
and sleepless nights are not good prepa- 
rations for long walks, Besides, Harry’s 
ancles, which had been becoming weak 
for several days, under the unaccustorned 
labor of so much travel over such rugged 
routes, began to fail. He walked weakly 
and slowly; stumbled at the slightest 
obstacle; and even fell flat down with- 
out stumbling, from sheer inability to 
contract the muscles of the leg and foot. 
Struggling along, we worked our difficult 
way onwards unti] nearly noon, when 
suddenly we came through a perplexing 
thicket of blackberry briars, out upon 
the steep bank of a filthy, muddy creek, 
that came slowly down from one side of 
the river valley, through a wide, flat, 
alder swamp. As is natural (dpd ye, as 
Prof. H. would say that Homer would 
say), our enterprise had diminished with 
our strength. Neither of us dared wade 
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this Styx-like stream. Its slow, brown 
current told of deep, soft mud below; 
and if either of us, boldly venturing for- 
ward, should sink therein, it was pretty 
evident that, unless he should help him- 
self out, he would stay there; for small 
aid could come from such “ weary wights 
forlorn.” We looked at the sticky Styx 
in a mood. Harry sat down 
upon the ground, and announced that he 
should decidedly not attempt crossing 
any such brook as that. I urged him to 
come up the country a little and seek a 
ford. But, upon brief consideration, he 
refused; explaining that, in fact, he 
would not go any whither. He pro- 
posed, unless washed off or carried away, 
to die upon the spot; for walk further 
he neither would nor could. Nor was 
he unreasonable. He had come the last 
half mile only by leaning upon my 
shoulder; and even if his spirit had been 
willing, his flesh was entirely too weak 
to reinforce it. 

But now what was to be done? If 
Harry was weak, I was not strong. 
Neither of us had eaten more than a 
mouthful or two since the day before at 
noon. Our various rainbles in the forest, 
if laid off in a straight line, could not have 
measured much less than thirty miles; 
and that not of smooth walking over a 
cleared road, but of crawling, stooping, 
shoving, scratching, squeezing, jumping, 
climbing, and many another manceuvre 
unknown to the machine-gymnast ; for 
such a vile tangle of a forest, full of 
stumps, stones, briars, hills, bogs, and all 
imaginable impediments, I am sure ne- 
ver was penetrated before. This thirty 
miles of agility, therefore, being equal to 
(say) fifty of ordinary walking, had 
pretty well exhausted us both. The deep 
creek flowed stupidly along, not more 
than a rod wide, but as impassable to us 
as if it had been the Pacific Ocean. 

At last, I told Harry that I would go 
forward myself without him. I left my 
knapsack in his charge, that I might be 
the lighter for pushing into Errol. I 
gave him matches to make a fire, in case 
evening should find him there. I told 
him that unless I died in the woods 
(which I specified that I could not think 
myself to have been allowed to grow up 
to my present age and size—to say 
nothing of general accomplishments— 
for the purpose of doing) 1 would reach 
Errol, from which we could not be more 
than six or eight miles distant, that even- 
ing, and would send a boat back for bim. 
Lastly, to make his discovery the surer, 
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I specially charged him to stay precisely 
where gars lest the coming aid should 
feil to find him. This he promised to 
do. And thereupon I left him sitting 
alone upon the steep bank at the conflu- 
ence of the creek and the An 
and followed the former back into the 
woods. After ascending it for a mile or 
so, I found a * logging road,” which en- 
tered the swamp on the hither side, and 
which I thought I could see entering the 
opposite woods. Here I crossed; the 
bottom of the creek being as hard as a 
floor, which very likely it was all the 
way down. Now again I fancied that 
this path would lead me straight to Er- 
rol; but forthwith it began to twist and 
turn, and at last diverged five ways at 
once, whereupon I deserted it, and turn- 
ed again towards the river. 
Now I began to be faint. The cold 
had departed with early morning, and 
now the mid-day rays of a sun unrea- 
sonably powerful even for June, fell 
down among the trees, and stagnated in 
the hot windless shade beneath. Not a 
breath lifted the leaves. If there was 
any breeze outside of the forest, it did 
not reach tue. My limbs became unstea- 
dy: [grew drowsy as I stepped. Those 
old woods, never cleared, are difficult to 
traverse. The land lies in steep and 


rugged’ ridges, ruoning athwart the 
course of the river. Every step was be- 
set; each fuot of ground harbored its 


own separate impediment. A stump; a 
fallen and prickly fir-tree top; a dense 
brambly thicket; a bog, with a black 
surface of shiny black water, or shiny 
black mud, studded with waggling, 
treacherous hummocks of wiry grass ; 
a deceitful pit just deep enough to cause 
astonishment and anger at the jar of an 
unexpectedly long step, or suddenly to 
horizontalize the weary walker, upon a 
prickly rope of green-briar vines, and to 
cause the rending of his flesh or his gar- 
ment upon a ragged stick or a sh 
stone; @ thick swamp-oak tree, wit 
lower boughs jealously shadowing down 
to the ground; a great nest of granite 
rocks, with edges raw and sharp, in case 
of the quick gripe of any human hand, 
or an encounter with any human shin; 
all these, and many more, hedged up my 
path. The peculiar sensation of tho- 
rough emptiness too long continued, be- 
gan to appear in my stomach. Whereas 
that organ should have been resting from 
the comtortable exercise of managing a 
nice breakfast, it had in fact. now been 
wieasily and growlingly empty since the 
VOL. Iv.—17 
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day before. Oonstant exercise, the ary 
shrivelling weariness of cold sleep, co- 
pious perspiration from violent exertion 


exhausted 

my muscles. They forthwith drew 
through the blood, upon the stomach; 
saying, as it were, “ At sight, pay to the 
right (or left, as the case may be) leg, or 
bearer, so mugh strength.” But the in- 
stitution drawn upon, not having been 
put in funds by the central house, 
ed with the supervision of both the par- 
ties to this transaction, had to answer 
“no effects ;” and the protestation of 
this draft naturally disturbed existing 
business arrangements, My stomach, in 
fact, having become desperate at the 
gloomy prospect, and the deficiency of 
assets, seemed to have “absquatulated,” 
leaving a vast and aching void, and cle- 
morous creditors. I tied my handker- 
chief tightly around my waist, which in 
some measure relieved the dreadful gnaw- 
ing which I began to feel. 

ore wea ily and feebly I ascended 
each hill, an-' almost fell down the de- 
scent on the other side. 
hunger now was superadded intense 
thirst. Of drinks, however, I had great 
choice—namely, between the soup of 
decayed wood, and ot last year’s. 
leaves that crept along each little ravine, . 
and the warm water of the river. Each: 
in turn I drank greedily; each, as soon. 
as swallowed, came back by the way it 
had gone down. A few such experi-- 
ments sufficed to satisfy me that that 
drink did not with me, and like-- 
wise pretty well to exhaust the small. 
remnant of my strength. I sat down on. 
rock, log, or ground, at every few steps ;. 
and every delay seemed sweeter, t 
hardly cared to make the effort necessary ~ 
to get out of the woods, if I had seen: 
houses and helpers within a hundred. 
rods. “I to grow light-headed from 
the combined effects of fatigue, hunger, , 
thirst and heat. I beguiled Deg dt 
grotesque monologue, quips and quirks,. 
silly laughter, or volietaae of sc % 
prose or ere ‘as they wan 
through my mind. Why was I,I inquir-- 
ed of myself, like the a in Sterne? 
Because, I replied again, “I can’t get 
out.” tcp asked, varying my conun-- 
drum from the punnic to the anagram. 
matic species, is the difference between: 
me and the elect? og 
are predestinated, and I pedestrinated, 
to be saved. And go on into.the depths- 
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of bathos and of inane absurdity. Then 
I pleased myself with select recitations 
from Macaulay’s martial lyrics of “‘ Hora- 
tius” and “The Battle of the Lake 
Regillus.” It occurred to me that Mr. 
M., in the former “Lay,” had used a 
somewhat profane illustration, not here- 
tofore criticised, in the following lines, 
describing the full of the bridge: 


“ And like a d—n, the mighty wreck 
Lay right athwart the stream.” 


Then all at once Hood’s ghastly lines 
Tose up in my mind: 


“Their jaws were bloody and grim, good Lord! 
Bat the beggarman, where was he? 
There was naught of him but some ribbons of rags 
-Beneath the gallows tree.” 


And with the words the fearful picture 
‘limned itself before me—the low-browed 
‘villain perched upon his horrid tree, 
white with a remorse and an agony of 
‘loneliness so keen as to bite even through 
the crust of long years of crime and vio- 
‘lence; the pattering, thronging gallop, 
‘the fierce h eyes, the lean and 
fo e eager snarling whine 

-of the wild dogs.as they tore along upon 
their scent of human blood. I will not 
‘further enounce the diorama of horrors 
that passed across my sight as I tottered 
foolishly about, or sat resting against a 
rock or a tree, But so high ran the 
morbid activity of my imagination, that 
-even the low ripple of the rapid river 
just by, suggested to me the coming of 
the death-hounds; and scarcely did I re- 
‘assure myself by watching as delibe- 
rately as I could the utier and desolate 
stillness that brooded in the listless air, 
and-spread miles and miles away, unbro- 
ken by song of bird or cry of beast, by 
any sound save the rippling river, ny own 
crackling steps, and my mindless words 
-and laughter. It was long past noon. I 
almost resolved to lie down and wait, 
rather than longer to endure the struggle 
of climbing and walking farther, under 
the over-mastering and accumulating load 
of faintness and fatigue. As I worked 
stupidly along, just on the edge of the 
‘river bank, I looked forward and saw, 
across the wide sweep of water, in a 
bend of the river, upon whose outer side 
I was journeying, @ square cleared lot, 
lan down among the woods on_a 
ong sloping hillside. Away in a trice 
hurried the uncomfortable visions that 
had hauntedme. Olearings implied axes, 
“axes men, men ‘houses, houses Jim Bragg’s 
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tavern; and using logic as an antidote to 
real and imaginary ills, I gathered up the 
tattered remnant of my resolution and 
my strength, and put my best fvot fure- 
most for a last effort. It might have been 
half-a-mile; and another half mile J 
think I could not have gone. Upon coin- 
ing out from the hot deep shadow of the 
woods into the hotter open sunshine, the 
bright beams from the west smote me 
with irresistible force. I had just time 
to look hurriedly from the vantage-ground 
of the open field, to the north-west, up 
the river. I barely saw the highway, 
the bridge, houses on the other side: and 
directing my failing footsteps to a clump 
of small trees, I fell prone Scania their 
shadow, among briars, charcoal, turf, and 
dirt, laid my handkerchief over my face 
to keep off the mosquitoes, straightened 
my limbs to their utmost extent, and lay 
as if dead, save for breathing, for an 
hour. Then I rose, crossed the field, 
climbed into the highway, crossed the 
bridge, entered the bar-room, stumbled 
into a chair, told anybody—lI saw two or 
three people, but distinguished nothing 
accurately—to give me some bread and 
milk, and then to send a boat down the 
river after Harry, the place of whose 
sojourn I described. My appearance, 
which must have been ghastly enough, 
created quite a stir. The food I had 
asked was quickly brought, but I could 
not eat asingle mouthful. At therecom- 
mendation of the landlord I went straight 
to bed, and succeeded in sleeping an hour 
or two. 

In the course of the evening I awoke; 
came down stairs and lingered about the 
door in delicious rest, delicious moonlight; 
inquired for Harry. There was as yet 
no news. In a little while, however, the 
messenger by the way of the river re- 
turned alone. He had gone down the 
stream to its junction with the muddy 
creek; had found embers of an expiring 
fire, and my knapsack (which he brought 
with him), hung on a stake close to the 
water’s edge; and nothing more. He 
had followed up the creek a mile or two, 
and found traces of some one’s fording: 


it, but whether these were mine or Har- 
ry’s, did not appear; had shouted, with 
no reply but the faint echo of the woods; 
and in defect of reasonable expectation 
of finding the lost man in the night, and 


in the great expanse of primeval forest, 
had returned. 

There was no use in further immediate 
efforts. Perhaps Harry might reach the 


tavern in the course of the night. Per- 
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haps he had gone straight eastward—so 
the men of the place suggested—and 
would return to Errol next day, from the 
settlements in that direction. They did 
not think there was much danger. But 
sad phantoms haunted me of my friend, 
fallen, through inanition or unendurable 
weakness, in some black bog or under 
some steep ledge; wearing out the long 
night in agony from a broken limb; or 
stupid and speechless, and unable to 
help himself or even to signify his pre- 
sence to helpers close at hand. If such 
should be the case, I reasoned, how ho 
less the task of finding him, hidden 
away by his unhappy fate in the far 
dreary recesses of the forest! A rock, a 
bramble, might be the veil which should 
cover him from the saving hands almost 
within reach; which should be exchanged 
only for the impenetrable curtain: of 
death. And how could I return home 
and carry such news to his father ? 

But these reveries did not mend the 
matter; and fatigue ensured their dis- 
persion before the deep sleep which held 
me until morning. Then, however, but 
with renewed strength and better hope, 
I arose, found the boatman of last even- 
ing, and with him paddled down the 
river, carrying food and drink. About 
half a mile above the point where I had 
left Harry, we were hailed by a spectral 
looking being who was brushing along 
through the wet bushes on the river bank, 
and who turned out to beour man. But 
where were his trowsers? Had the mus- 
quitoes bitten them off? No; they were 
in his knapsack; he had bestowed them 
there to save rents, and was promenad- 
ing the forest in his—coat. That was 
our first question, and that the answer. 
Then we speedily helped him-aboard the 
boat, located him snugly in the bow, and 
introduced him to sundry new acquaint- 
ances, viz., one large mass of bread and 
butter and cheese; item, one flat bottle 
of gin-and-water. Unto these he “did 
most seriously incline ;” and afforded us, 
on our homeward way, a delightful spec- 
tacle, both as a specimen of the curious 
condition to which “roughing it in the 
bush” for twenty hours may reduce a 
well-seeming youth of nineteen, and as 
a hungry man enjoying food. His “con- 
tinuations,” which he put on after coming 
aboard, were merely watery “solutions 
of continuity "—sopping wet, and aggre- 
gitions of large and varied orifices, bor- 
dered, as it were, and separated, as clus- 
tered lakes by narrow lands, by slender 
strips of broadcloth. One section of the 
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bifurcated garment was split clear from 
waist to ancle, and the other nearly as 
far. No portion of superficies two inches 
square lacked its hole. His coat was 
scarred by a ghastly wound which reached 
almost around his waist, as if a sickle 
had been set close to him and violently 


jerked.. His knapsack was wet through, 


and _—_ flabby and squashing, at his 
back. His face was burnt’as red as fire, 
and further inflamed, and fairly rough- 
ened, by the bites of insects. 

When “the sacred of hunger” was 
appeased, he told his dolefal tale. He 
had waited after my departure, until he 
became tired of waiting, and then, ap- 
plying to the circumstances of the case 
some fallacious criterion which he insist- 
ed upon calling “the doctrine of 
chances”—of mischances, I ited— 
he came to the comfortable conclusion 
that I had broken my left leg, and was, 
in all human probability, bawling or 
groaning, in some locality not well defin- 
ed, but at any rate safely out of earshot 
of everybody. Therefore, he ratiocinated, 
I would not reach Errol. Therefore no 
boat would come for him; and if he got 
there at all, he concluded, he must do it 
by the help of the articles in his boots, 

though they might, as the poet sings, 


——“ Sprung, ‘ 
And weak and feeble be.” 


So he undertook to advance; and fuund 
that he had better stayed (see proverb) 
safe in his frying-pan. For a damp was 
thrown over his expectations by means 
of an unlucky stumble in fording that 
vile creek; in whose muddy and ill- 
omened stream he wet himself from head 
to foot, and converted his knapsack into 
a leathern bag-pudding. He wet his 
matches, too. Sv», wher after a little he 
found that he must Later hey: out 
that night, it also appeared he could 
kindle no fire, and that it would be ne- 
cessary to become the unresisting victim 
of the three hideous tribes who roam 
throughout the Northern woods—that 
abominable trinity of plagues, musquitoes, 
gnats and sand-flies. He therefore com- 
piled a great heap of brushwood, crawl- 
ed into the midst of it, covered his face 
with his handkerchief, and lay down, in 
the fallacious hope that he mig>t elude 
the blood-sucking gentry. Why should 
they expect to find anything to eat in the 
middle of a great pile of bushes? But 


they illogically came singing in, and by 


morning had transformed his “ phizma- 
hogany” into the likeness of the fal 
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moon in a fog. He rose early, and was 
manfully pushing on for Errol when we 
met him. 

We enjoyed a pleasant rest of two or 
three days, preparatory to a grand trout- 
ing expedition up the way River. 


IL—THE LAKE. 


I shall not delay to relate circumstan- 
tially our days of fly-fishing among the 
kled salmon trout—how we made 

es as large as humming-birds, of wors- 
ted and all sorts of funny ingredients; 
how the savage fish would leap their 
full length out of the water r the 
bare-faced humbug “with a hook to 
it ;” how we “camped out,” living on 
“frizzled pork” (which is not pork curl- 
ed with curling-tongs, but impaled on a 
sharp stick and toasted over the fire) and 
bread, eaten off extemporaneous birch 
bark plates, with one-pronged stick forks; 
how we always kindled our fire with the 
crockery of our last meal; how I indoc- 
trinated our worthy guide in the art and 
mystery of preparing fried bread, the re- 
cipe for which, by the way, I will send 
te any part of the Union, upon the re- 


ceipt of One Dollar post paid, and which 
is @ delicacy “as is ekalled by few and 
excelled by none ;” and many other such 
acts then and there did. Let it suffice 


that we » one afternoon, eighty 

ands of trout in about two hours—the 
icaes ones being about the size of shad ; 
and that from our two days’ sport, we 
salted down, to bring home, about one 
hundred and fifty pounds of the same. 
They never came home, however. I 
could put my finger on the very reach 
of the Oonnecticut River, in the Fifteen 
Mile Falls, above Barnet, Vt., where 
those fish—horresco (and grumblesco) 
reer out through the bottom 
of a staved firkin, and paved the stony 
bed of the river. A capsize did the bu- 
siness, as I was running the Falls, on the 
Fourth of July ; the fish taking that op- 
pees to secure their independence. 

suppose that I ought to be thankful 
that I did not stay along with my trout; 
for I was shot suddenly into eight feet of 
foam an“ water at the foot of a short 
pitch in the river, in intimate combina- 
tion with an axe, a frying pan, a junk of 
salt pork, a bread-bag and a knapsack; 
and was further incommoded by the boat, 
which took so sharp a slew in the swift 
vitch of the fali, getting a friendly hoist, 
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also, from a rock which poked up its 

y hard black nose just in the wrong 
place, that she was instantaneously over- 
set and driven under, coming down a 
top of me, like a shell on a tortoise. But 
I crawled out—indeed, if I hadn’t done 
so I could not say so. But all this is 
partly what I said I would not say, and 

tly what I did not say I would say, 
| alae the political sense, I mean, 
as territory is re-annexed to the United 
States, which they never owned ; strictly 
I should have to say I swme—my - narra- 
tive. 

We had returned from our fishing trip, 
and were resting at the tavern, ‘reading 
bathetic flash novels and dozing about 
the neighborhood, when suddenly the 
little skiff, in which I had helped bring 
Harry up the river, suggested to me a 
delightful idea. She was a ten-foot, flat- 
bottomed, narrow little duck of a craft, 
sided about eight inches high and five- 
eighths of an inch thick, and nearly as 
light as a canoe, built for paddling, and 


just large enough for “one inside.” ‘ In- 


deed, I hauled her ashore with one hand, 
turned her over, lifted her upon my back 
and carried her easily, as the Britons did 
their coracles. It was evidently so ex- 
pedient as to be substantially a necessity, 
that I shouid stew her with provisions 
and tackle, and go off alone te wander 
about Umbagog for a few days. 

it was the middle of the afternoon— 
I made ready, and with a cautionary 
spare paddle, departed. Bragg 
warned ‘me, however, by no means to 
cross Umbagog that evening, as there had 
been a high wind all day, and my pre- 
sumed inexperience in the use of the 
paddle certified him that I should be 
swamped in the open lake. He there- 
fore advised me to camp that night in 
the meadows this side the lake, and to 
defer my lacustrine navigation until 
morning. In this injurious underesti- 
mate of my boatmanship I uiesced 
for the time, lest. the use of the boat 
should be flatly refused me; and made 
diligent inquiry after that precise spot in 
the aforesaid meadows, most suitable for 
a bedroom. But in the deep recesses of 
my own soul, “sub pectore uno,” I re- 
solved not to sleep that night except be- 
neath the gloomy curtains of the ancient 
forest on the further side of the lake in 
the great state of Maine. I had not 
dared so many dangers upon the salt 
water Fc gram Long Island Sound and 
New York harbor) and upon the fresh 
(videlicet Winnipiseogee, Oonnecticut 
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River, and Lake Erie) to be dismayed by 
a miserable land-lubber of a stray “ one- 
horse” tempest up in the backwoods. 

I launched my little boat in the middle 
of the golden afternoon, and ! 
quietly up the river. The strong wind 
roared over the forests both sides of me, 
and leaped across the stream high over 
my head; but the lofty walls of trees 
shut it off from my watery path, and the 
surface slept smoothly, in utter stillness. 

Paddling is a beautiful mode of pro- 
pulsion. A shadow of indirection and 
duplicity has hung about the oarsman’s 
art, ever since the days uf By-ends’ great- 
grandfather, that waterman of doubtful 
fame, who looked one way and rowed 
another. But paddling—would that it 
had a nameof nobler sound—is an honest 
straight-forward business. You (pro- 
vided you paddle) see where you are 
going, and what is before you. You do 
not ignobly look back and pore upon the 
insignificant ripples and bubbles that 
spread faintly on your track. The un- 
broken wave stretches before you and 
you are carried forward in mind to the 
work that remains to be done; not back- 
wards, to glorify over that already per- 
formed. Itis a delicate accomplishment, 
moreover, and a graceful. Any two- 
handed loon can pull at the balanced 
oars. A baboor has all that is necessary, 
brate strength to wit. But the delicate 
‘dip of the paddle-blade, the light touch 
as it leaves the water, to counteract the 
continual aberration from the repeated 
strokes on the same side; these demand 
a practiced hand, a quick eye, and an 
aptitude for detailed artistically finished 
execution. With a shade, therefore, of 
modest diffidence, I confess that I can 
paddle. In confirmation hereof I will 
state a single fact, namely: that after my 
return from this present expedition, it 
appeared that none of the large sharp- 
built boats of that vicinity, pulling from 
four to six oars, and manned by two 
or three men, had dared to venture out, 
during the prevalence of the gale in 
whose height I crossed the lake in a skiff 
not weighing a hundred pounds, 

Gently and alone I glided northward 
and eastward, until towards sunset, when 
I emerged from the woods, into the wide 
level grass meadows which wait upon 
the union of the lake and the river. The 
last long straight reach enabled me to 
see the dark tossing waves upon the open 
water beyond. The sun was low behind 
ine, and the air already chilly with ap- 
proacning night. The rank green-mea- 
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dow edge was obsequiously bowing in 
long ranks before the irregular gusts of 
the strong northwester. I could not re- 
sist a fancy that the idle obeisances of the 
aca were to escort me onwards; po- 
tely waving me out to the dark rough 
water, as if to say “walk in, if you 
please; you are entirely at liberty. But 
see what you'll get.” On the extreme 
verge of the river bank I hauled up my 
skiff, and stepping ashore, stood ? a 
rey to le nag way to go. . 4 
bagog lay vefore me, stretching out o 
sight to north and south, framed in deep 
forests except where close to me the wide 
level of alluvial meadow opened back 
from the water. There were only wind- 
swept sedge, tossing waves, and dreary 
woods, No sign of life, neither smoke 
ae on was visible. A dark sha- 
ow, as if even sunlight grudged to 
haunt so lonely a place, seemed to have 
settled down over the lake, and indeed 
was really stealing down upon it from 
over the tree-tops on the western side; 
I could indistinctly discern, opposite me, 
the deep bay at the head of which I had 
been told that there was good ‘fishing. 
Thither I at once determined io go, and 
there or thereabouts tosleep. In despite, 
therefore, of the high wind and the ad- 
monitions of my landlord, I embarked 


once more, stowing my little cargo well 
forward, so as to trim the boat as evenly 


as possible. At first I sneered a little at 
Mr. Bragg’s apprehensions. But. When 
I came fairly out upon the lake, I saw 
that he was not so far wrong; and that 
I should have a pull for it, if I got 
across at all. aves are more precipi- 
tous—shorter, as the phrase is,—in shal- 
low, than in deep water. Umbagog is 
quite shallow ; and the short jerking seas 
were faced as perpendicularly as a wall, 
besides being crested with curly “ white- 
caps,” signifying that they were quite 
ready to jump d of anything acces- 
sible. e lively skiff surged up and 
down like a rearing horse; her quarter 
gunwale at every plunge coming down 
within an inch of the water, and many 
times fairly under it, shipping gallons at 
atime. Even if I had desired retreat, it 
would have been bene for me, wea- 
ried with my long pull up the river, to at- 
tempt working back to its outlet. If I ° 
pulled straight across the lake, I was sure 
to be swamped by some billow from be- 
hind; for I could not outrun the waves. 
And now, when I was midway in my 
passage, the dancing white-caps jumped: 
higher and wilder than ever, in joy at 
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having secured a prey. I looked behind 
me to the setting sun, and was so startled 
at the wild scene that I missed a stroke, 
and nearly fell overboard. I had not 
realized the height of the waves while 
looking at them from behind. But they 
quite hid the low shore I had left except 
as I rode upon their summits. The level 
rays of the sun shone through the red 
water and gave a lurid glare to every 
billow. All the lake was a rolling tumb- 
ling mass of dark waves, flecked and cres- 
ted foa:a, and tinged with the dark red 
gleam from the west. Over and over, 
wallowing headlong in their haste, they 
came, innumerable racing monsters, roar- 
ing, foaining, gnashing white teeth, the 
vengeful inessengers of the offended lake- 
God, commissioned to whelm me in their 
muddy depths; to vindicate the sacred 
solitude Thad dared infringe. 

I trusted my passage to the winds, 
therefore ; and with wary eye and ready 
hand, addressed myself to avoid the in- 
cessant assaults of the dancing foes upon 
whose backs Irode. As each sea sprung 
forward at me, a quick stroke lifted or 
turned the light boat, and passed the hos- 
tile wave beneath me, to roll off to lee- 
ward and knock his disappointed head to 
pieces, if he chose, against the iron-bound 
eastern shore. I drifted thus, through 


an hour’s exhausting labor ;- until I was, 


blown within forty rods of the eastern 
shore, and partly under the lee of one of 
the rocky headlands which define the 
bay I was seeking. The wind went down 
with the sun; the waves rapidly fell; 
and in the dim interspace between sun- 
light and night I reached the extreme 
end of the bay: Here I drew up the 
skiff, caught a trout or two from under 
the lily pads, and prepared for supper 
and rest. After a few moments’ search 
I discovered a delightful little tabernacle 
ee within the margin of the woods, 

idden and curtained in by the ot 
branches of three great trees. Here 
speedily built a fire; cooked my trout 
(with pork accompaniment, upon the 
stew-pan), ate them; and I greased mn 
face and hands, secundum artem, wi 
nice warm pork-fat. 

“Urh! you filthy fellow!” remarks 
some very cleanly body. 

I will not submit to such an imputa- 
tion. As the naughty boy said when his 
father was going to whip him, “let’s 
es 4 @ minute and argy.” 

ilth then and cleanliness, are relative 


terms; depe:.dent for their signification 
entirely upon collateral or accidental cir- 
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cumstances; having nothing absolute in 
themselves. Whale oil soap is as abster- 
sive for what I know as the most imma- 
culate old brown Windsor. But a plen- 
tiful application of the former would 
hardly fit the person so cleansed for waltz- 
ing in the “ first circles.” The difference 
is in the smell. But suppose you liked 
the odor of the fishy compound, and 
disliked that of the vegetable. Then the 
brown Windsor would be filthy. A ju- 
dicious application of M. Slique de Grici’s 
celebrated Haarrub, or Tonique Arabien- 
ne, leaves your cheveiure in a delightful 
condition, so smooth and soft, exhaling 
inappreciable delicate tropical odors as 
if the Queen of Sheba had dined upon 
spices and then breathed upon you. But 
a smart scrub witlf a tallow candle would 
do it (and be it too) all but the prefe- 
rence, and the wick. The difference, I say, 
is in the sinell. Prefer the tallow un- 
adorned, and the perfumed Toniqne is 
only fit to lubricate cart wheels. it isa 
mere difference of opinion then, between 

ou and me. As Virgil would say, 
filthy quia filthy videtur. Filthy or not 
filthy, just as you think. Again, this is 
a question of ultimate results. I will 
use pork-fat. You may try, if you like, 
Lily White or Oytherean Oream; and 
we will compare complexions ten years 
from this date, viz: 2 at noon of June 
27th, A. D., 1864, if you dare. Respice 
Jinem, my good mademoiselle. Regard 
results, 

Besides, “ filthy or not filthy” is a ques- 
tion also of purpose. Were yon filthy 
when you webfooted your slender fingers 
with that slimy sticky brown material 
the other day? No: because it baked 
into some remarkable cake. Was I filthy 
because I wore ragged garments and 
rusty boots in the woods? because I did 
not enter the gnarled forests all in pim- 
lico trig with broadcloth and blacking, 
opera-tie and shirt-ruffles and a lorgnette 
to look at the bears with? No; neither 
was I filthy because greasy; though my 
face shone like a Hottentot’s after dinner. 
If you would have waited a moment be- 
fore groaning at me in that horrid way, 
1 would have made it all clear. Why, 
therefore, did I grease my face? ‘That 
question answered, the “urh!” will be 
answered. 

There are in the northern woods three 
distinct and insufferable plagues—mus- 
quitoes, gnats and sandflies. These haunt 
the summer traveller by wood and 
stream, drawing on him at sight for in- 
convenient amounts of blood. Tiw mus- 
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uitoes he can kill if he can catch them. 
e gnats are so small that they can 
scarcely be seen, and therefore not easily 
caught or killed. The sandflies swarm 
‘0 thick! y that catching or killing them 
is a hopeless undertaking. But a good 
coat of grease is panoply secure against 
the tiny warriors. The gnats dare not 
alight upon it, lest they stick fast; the 
sandflies do not, because of an innate 
antipathy, nor the musquitoes, except 
very exceptionally. I have sat upon the 
lake shore by the hour, without receiv- 
ing a single bite, when the sandflies 
swarmed around me so thick that I could 
not open my mouth without catching two 
or three, and they flew, in their haste, 
into my nostrils and eyes. And the in- 
tensity of my satisfaction can only be 
appreciated by those who have done the 
like, or have.heard from within the snug 
musquito-bar the angry war-song of the 
fell gallinipper, as he coursed about the 
woven fastness, in vain endeavoring 
to storm the wall. The buzzing of im- 
potent malignity is the most delicious 
of serenades, 


The greasing having been performed 


and justified, the next thing was to make 
my bed. This I did by cutting down a 
young spruce tree, picking the twigs, and 
strewing guantum sufficit of them upon 


a space six feet by two. My arrange- 
ment was, rather injudiciously, as the 
sequel showed, such as to bring the fire 
by my side, instead of at my feet, where 
it should have been. But, having made 
it, and gathered a few logs for firewood, 
I Jay down tosleep, The luxurious elas- 
ticity and aromatic perfume of the soft 
spruce twigs, not to mention the weari- 
ness of a hard afternoon’s work, quickly 
put me asleep. But in the course of the 
night I was awakened by a sensation of 
uncomfortable heat. No wonder; for 
my fire, kindled on a deep stratum of 
purely vegetable matter, baked by two 
or three weeks of drought, ate away its 
own support, sank bodily down into the 
ground, and travelled about several ways 
at once, like Kehama attacking Padalon ; 
and at my waking had undermined and 
eaten a third of the way across my bed, 
so that any dreamy agitation, or the pur- 
poseless movements of an uneasy sleeper, 
would have rolled me upon a mass of 
weltering fire. The heavy dreamlessness 
of my slumber saved me. I arose in 
sleepy alarm, removed my couch a fvot 
or two from the edge of the pit of living 
coals, and lay down again. This. time, 
however, my sleep was not dreamless, 
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The first nap had taken off the edge of 
my appetite for rest, and as — in 
cases of suddenly interrupted sleep, the 
remainder of it was unsteady. and check- 
ered with vaguely combined and flicker- 
ing pictures, gathered from memories 
remote from the events of the few da: 
just passed and passing, and from all the 
storehouses of facts and thought which 
exist in the mind, often unknown and 
always inaccessible to their possessor, in 
ordinary healthy states. Involuntary - 
mental action, under the irregular stimu- 
lus of ill health or abnormal physical 
condition, sometimes flashes a transient 
gleain upon the hid treasures in these 
dark recesses; gives a quick glimpse of 
them by indirection, by surprise, at un- 
expected seasons; so that we do not 
consciously know that we have intuition 
of such knowledge in us, but only that 
we have had it, 

I dreamed. But before I tell what I 
dreamed, let me state one more pecu- 
liarity of the dream-action. This is, that 
in recombining the fantastic colors of its 
portraitures, it works, at its option, out- 
side of the category of time. That is 
(for instance), any action which termi- 
nates the dream, by becoming one of a 
series of conditions so exciting as to 
dispel sleep, and which, upon waking and 
retrospection, appears to have been in- 
stantaneous, and actually the very last 
of the conditions above-mentioned, as a 
loud cry or a rude grasp, probably occu- 
pied in its dream-relations a very diffe- 
rent place. Perhaps the dream-power 
located it afar off in the concatenation 
of visions; perhaps transformed it, from 
a single flash of action or sound, into an 
extended substratum or basis of opera- 
tions—a ground upon which the other 
shifting figures of the uncertain show 
interwove their dim and transitory evo- 
lutions; perhaps it even dashed off the 
outlines of an entire great picture, from 
the single hint afforded by the awaken- 
ing circumstance; retruding upon the 
memory along train of supposititious cir- 
cumstances as counterfeit as wizards’ 
money. 

In my dream in the woods, the second 
or third of these modes. of operation 
occurred at least in that portion which, 
as having made the strongest impression 
upon mel remember. I will sketch so 
much of it; not as very wonderful in. 
itself but as an iliustration of the prin-. 
ciples I have stated. 

In sume distant interstellar space, or at: 
least in some immeasurable region of’ 
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extra-telluric darkness, I was set. From 
another great distance, from ee 
depths below my feet, came up, as if for 
some reason addressed to me, an awful 
mingled murmur of unnumbered human 
voices. A low, continuous, mournful 
cry it was; so low and continuous that 
it was almost like the far roaring of the 
unfee sea. But there was an inde- 
seribable articulateness—a humanity of 
expression—which revealed to me that 
they were huinan voices, and in deep 
distress. It was this mournful wail 
which was the substruction of the re- 
mainder of my dream; which awoke me 
at last, and which cannot, judging from 
the sounds which I heard just after- 
wards while awake, and which must have 
been similar, have lasted ten seconds. 
Upon this dark background of lamenta- 
tions ranged themselves many successive 
or simultaneous groups of wild and flitting 
images, all melancholy, in sad harmony 
with the deep organ-bass of sorrow be- 
neath. They have faded out of my 
memory except one, either more striking 
in itself, or more clearly brought out by 
some chance basis in actuality. I was, 
as I said, in intense darkness, suspended 
in space. About me, within reach, hav- 
ing me at their mercy, I knew that there 
hovered powerful and malignant exist- 
exces. I could perceive nothing. The 
fact was somehow gradually developed 
by a slow astonishing revelation within 
myself, And ever and anon I became 
conscious of some mocking whisper, just 
so faintly heard that I could not be sure 
whether I heard it: and I felt that any 
slight impulse would send me headlong 
from my infinite altitude to plunge into 
the abyss of woe beneath. Why my in- 
visible enemies did not wreak their wrath 
upon me I knew not; but their forbear- 
ance was a sufficient infliction, for I 
shuddered at the floating shadow of ter- 
ror that brooded over me, at the appre- 
hension of indefinite vengeance to come. 

For some long period I endured the 
double misery of hearing the mourning 
whose cause I could not remove, nor 
assuage its tide, and of awaiting vague 
and fearful inflictions delayed for how 
short a time, and determined for what 
reasons I knew not. 

But I distinguished, at last, increased 
vehemence in the cry from underneath. 
Either the wailing host were rising to- 
wards me, or I falling towards them. The 

(oomy monotony of their voices became 
louder; more individualized; broke up 
into single voices; though the change 
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was very slow, by reason of the infinity 
of space traversed. Nearer and nearer 
they approached. Wild Jaughs and 
screams darted upwards from the great 
dead level of resounding mourning. And 
now that they were almost so near that 
I might shout to them, though yet veiled 
in thick darkness, the sound came to me 
from an*extent far vaster than that cov- 
ered by any earthly host; and the dread 
tide of measureless agony swept past me 
upwards for ever, with almost tangible 

wer. . 

I was in their midst. Wails, groans, 
fearful screams of sharpest sorrow, deep 
sobs and breathings of hopeless and tear- 
less grief, diabolic laughter, infinite whis- 
perings of hateful suggestion, or of voices 
outworn from long mourning, went up in 
bewildering intensity as it were from out 
of the very body and substance of all the 
thick black air around me. The immea- 
surable utterances culminated in a long, 
sweeping, piercing cry, in resistless sym- 
pathy with which I opened my lips to 
cry also, feeling that the sound of my 
own voice was fated to enrol me in thie 
awful company, and that with them I 
should have to rise through the hopeless 
darkness for ever. But I could not utter 
a sound; and in deadly fear, for I now 
felt iron hands pressing fiercely upon my 
throat, and driving back my breath, [| 
sprang to my feet, awake—as much 
awake, at least, as men are who wake in 
such wise. 

It was high time. I was choking with 
smoke. My fire had spread further than 
simply under my bed, although it had 
eaten another segment of that; had in- 
vaded a space several rods in extent, and 
was crackling, snapping and murmuring 
among the leaves and dry stuff below, 
and jumping up any dry trees and bushes 
in its path. The last dreadful cry of my 
dream was the roar and rattle of the 
flames as they licked up the thickset 
twigs of a dead spruce thirty feet high. 
With one bound the fire had sprung to 
the top of the tree, flaming out, a great 
sudden torch, upon the darkness, and 
then falling in as soon, leaving the 
blackened stem and limbs, dotted here and 
there with dull red stars. 

In this emergency my business evident- 
ly was to fight the fire out, if possible. 

nless vigorous measures were taken, all 
the forests east of Umbagog were in 
danger, for the drought had been extreme 
for weeks. So, axe in hand, I hurried 
along tue outermost limit of the fire, 
knocking burning sticks into the ring, 
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and stamping and pounding the life out 
from the verge of the spreading enemy, 
to prevent him from making further con- 
quests. In this I was materially aided 
by my position, being upona s knoll 
between the lake, a brook, a pond a few 
feet inland, and a ledge of rocks. The 
most pressing part of the business in hand, 
namely, to vanquish the fire on the line 
between the ledge and the pond I soon 
finished ; trod out the remainder rather 
more at my leisure; bestowed sundry 
capfulls of water upon one or two hot 
nuclei of rebellion; made my bed once 
more, and again lay down. But I slum- 
bered only for a moment. The fire 
awoke again, and awoke me. I rose and 
stood looking at the ring of light around 
me. Thick clouds shut out moonlight 
and starlight; and around the limits of 
a narrow circle of fire, the night closed 
in like a perpendicular wall. A huge 
mass of roots, the former base of some 
old tree long ago blown over and dead, 
had caught fire. It stood before me, a 
great gnarled fiery altar, twisting and 
weltering in the heat of its own combus- 
tion. It occurred to me all at once that 
an enemy outside of the firelight would 
hold me entirely at his mercy. I was 
yet under the disheartening effects of thg 
vivid impressions made by my dream, 
and not broad awake. And as I looked 
upon the flaming pile before me, I made 
sure that I heard whisperings, wild laugh- 
ter, and conversation in uncouth and 
broken words. It was, I suppose, the 
fantastic murmurs and voices of the fire; 
but 1 felt certain that there were men 
behind it. I stood, a black and definite 
form, in strong relief within the lighted 


ring. Suppose some Indian—I knew that - 


they were often roaming up and down 
those woods—should fancy killing me, to 
rob me? Temptation enough, I reflected, 
for miserable vagabonds here to-day and 
- to-morrow, finding a lonely man, 
efenceless, in deep woods, twenty miles 
or more from any settlement. One bul- 
let would do it, and neither I nor my 
friends would know who shot me. 

I reasoned, afflicting myself with such 
uncomfortable notions, until I suddenly 
sprang into the darkness and ran hastily 
round behind the fire-altar to see what 
was there. There was a stump, and 
some brambles; as I discovered by 
stumbling over the one and scratching 
myself with the other. But the conver- 
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sation and the mirth had gone round the 
fire, and were on the other side. Satis- 
fied, however, as to my company, I wet 
down the pyre, took a survey of my 
neighbourhvod, to provide against any 
further outvreaks of the fire-king, and 
once more lay down. : 

But it was almost morning, and I was 
now too thoroughly awake to sleep any 
more; especially as my bed was burnt 
up, and my hands all smarting with 
scratches and scorches. . So I gave it up, 
and began to get breakfast, with that pe- 
culiar “boiled” feeling—I don’t know 
what other word will express it—which 
belongs to those who sleep uneasily, cold, 
and without undressing. 

All that day I fished and paddled yu 
and down the lake. and the river whi 
comes in at its head ; slept the next ay om 
in a luxurious logging-camp ; and the day 
after, returned to Errol, having secured 
a reasonable amount of solitude and a keg 
of salted trout. * 

Thence we very soon started for home, 
undertaking to descend the Connecticut 
eng from near its source, in a small 

t. 

We passed through that wonderful but 
almost unknown scene of fantastic gran- 
deur, the Dixville Notch; embarked at 
Oolebrook Corner ; found the river un- 
precedentedly low; paddled, tracked and 

rtaged; I “shot” the Fifteen Mile 


Pals, alone, working in the water all the 
Fourth of July; capsized three times; 
lost all our trout, and barely esca) 


with my life. Then we exhausted ‘our 
money and fell sick. Two noble men, 
whose names I would give here if I did 
not suppose their modesty equal to their 
benevolence, helped us in our distress; 
furnishing us with comfortable accom- 
modations when we could not pay for 
them, and when these speedily recruited 
us, they loaned us, upon our individual 
security, ample funds to take us safe 
home. 

We arrived there about the tenth of 
July, having expended five weeks, and 
forty dollars; having undergone perils by 
air, by water, by earth and by fire; hav- 
ing learned store of woodcraft, and ac- 
quired no small share of that usefal self- 
confidence which comes from carrying 
one’s life in one’s hand, and sometimes 
having to gripe hard to keep it there. 
Those five weeks were the happiest of 
my life. 





FRANZ LISZT, 


AND THE PRODIGIOUS SOHOOL OF MUSIO. 


(From the French of Scudo.) 


bay musical revolution commenced by 
Gluck, and continued by Mozart, Che- 
rubini and Mehul, and which connects it- 
self with the great movement of the hu- 
man mind at the close of the eighteenth 
century, had for its object, the purgation 
of the Art of the frivolities with which 
it had been overcharged by the bad taste 
of the virtuosos, and the restoration of 
its proper function, which is the expres- 
sion of sentiment. Without recounting 
in detail the causes which produced the 
results which they deplored, and with- 
out examining closely the nature of the 
principles upon which the reform was 
effected, it is clear that the intention of 
the innovators was to rescue musical ex- 
pression from the material tendencies 
which overwhelmed it, and which had 
made it but a vehicle of conceit and a 
vain tickling of the senses, in order to 
ennoble and spiritualize it. by submitting 
it to the eternal laws of truth. Gluck 
put the lyric drama through the trans- 
formation to which Corneille subjected 
French tragedy; and this was not the 
only point of resemblance between the 
labor of these two men of genius :—a 
likeness which brings us also to the no- 
tice of another important fact. 

Three periods seem invariably to have 
marked the course of those arts which 
are the exponents of sentiment and ima- 
gination. After the epoch of rude en- 
ergy and heroic grandeur which forms a 


language and animates it with a creative ° 


breath, comes a day, propitious and se- 
rene, when the art, strengthened by fore- 
gone labors, frees itself from all excess, 
rounds its forms, harmonizes its parts 
and attains gloriously to its desired per- 
fection: it is “the top of happy hours,” 
when grace is joined to strength, when 
learning equals inspiration, when an im- 
mortal thought pervades a body infurmed 
by the spirit of beauty ;—the youth of 
the soul, when life revels in its own full- 
ness, but which, alas! — away as 
ving A as the youth of the body. It is 
thus that in point. the perfection of ma- 
turity exists but one or two seconds: an 
instant, and the juices sour, and decay 
commences. Each of the three epochs 
of which we speak culminates ina supe- 
rior mind, which expresses its good or 
evil tendency : such are Aischylus, Soph- 


ocles, and Euripides, Giotto, Raffael, and 
Michael Angelo, Corneille, Racine, and 
Voltaire, Gluck, Mozart, and Rossini, 
And see that the men who lead that 
which is called the era of decline are, in 
a manner, constrained by the necessity 
of their position, which condemns them to 
produce something different from the 
models of perfection produced by those ° 
to whom they immediately succeed. 
Thus with beauty as with truth, it can- 
not be touched without being changed, 
it cannot be changed without losing its 
divine type. This is the circle in which 
the human imagination ceaselessly re- 
volves. 

The progress which Music has made 
during the last fifty years is incontesta- 
ble. The audacity which possessed the 
spirits of the close of the last century, 
the glorious aspirations of our fathers, 
who thought to have renovated the very 
sources of life,—the shock of civil dis- 
cord,—the bitter deceptions, which, af- 
ter the struggle, came to punish the ex- 
cesses of the conquerors,—the terrible 
cries of those souls who abandoned the 
faith of the past, and who yet did not 
cleave to that of the future,—that unut- 
terable anguish which St. Augustine and 
Pascal knew, and which wrung so many 
sobs from Rousseau,—all this his im- 
pressed upon the productions of our 
day, and above all upon Music, a cha- 
racter of grandeur, of restlessness and 
dramatic energy, which was without a 
type before the finale to Don Giovanni, 
Ali the elements of musical composition 
have undergone a transformation, in 
which is revealed the fever of discontent 
by which we are devoured. The melo- 
dic phrase has lost its amplitude and its 
serenity ; its cadences are more abrupt 
and less solemn; modulations, and chiefly, 
enharmonic modulations, are more fre- 
quent, rhythms more lively, the pitch 
more clamorous. The orchestra, above 
all, has been developed in a manner un- 
heard of. Richer, more varied, freer in 
its style, more imperious and more pow- 
erful than ever, it overbears every thing 
with its formidable voice, which seems 
to have been created expressly for the 
utterance of the tumultuous passion of & 
people emancipated from a contaminated 
era. A page of René, a symphony of 
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Beethoven. and a battle of Napoleon— 
is there not in these three character- 
istic achievements the highest expres- 
sion of the spirit of our age? 

But, if the influence of the great 
events of this century has developed a 
dramatic power in Music, unknown to it 
befure—if language is more affluent in 
colors suited to portray strong passion ; 
if the new instruments, with which the 
orchestra is enriched, have familiarized 
us with a greater number of harmonious 


formulas; if the mechanism of the craft, 


is better understood; and if execution 
has become so prodigious, that we can 
hardly conceive the possibility of push- 
ing further the barren dexterity of sleight 
of hand—it should not be forgotten that 
Music, like other arts, has lost in delicacy 
and sweetness what it has gained in force; 
and that one entire part of our nature 
seems to be no longer under its influ- 
ence. 

Strange! that the greatest moral re- 
volution which has occurred since the 
establishment of Christianity, has thus 
tar produced upon the imaginative arts 
only material modifications. Painting, 
music, literature, have gained, from the 
moral movements of 1789, but external 
pomp and splendor, a fatal facility of 
execution, vain artifices of language, and 
a debasing dexterity in reproducing the 
phenqmena of exterior life. We know 
how to imitate, even to deception, the 
color of the sun, the scintillations of 
light, the trembling of leaves, and the 
roar of thunder; nothing estapes our 
analysis : neither an historic trait of cos- 
tume, a wrinkle of the skin, a furrow in 
the brow, nor a pulsation of an artery; 
nothing, except emotions of the heart. 

Is the vulgarization and the perfecting 
of certain processes of the executant to 
be of any more service to art than the 
knowledge of the criminal code and the 
quibbles of the casuists are to moral 
purity? Is the material to overwhelm 
us, after a revolution which sought to 
govern the world by intellectual and 
sentimental? A rabble of journeymen 
verse-makers have taken the place of the 
true poets; and, instead of the daring 
supremacy of great genius, we have the 
pettifogging intrigues of petty men of 
business. tt is chiefly in music that we 
have felt the tendency of our age to sub- 
stitute artifice for inspiration, and physi- 
cal sensation for the emotion of the 
heart. The abuse of instrumentation, 
the gross effects of noise, and the mon- 
strous union of tones, which shriek at 
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finding themselves together, has destroy- 
ed the delicacy of our hearing, and ren- 
dered us insensible to the simple and 
truly beautiful. Every occasion is sought 
for.the display of learning, equally osten- 
tatious and useless; dissonance is piled 
on dissonance; poverty of thought is 
hidden under pompous names and an 
array of instruments; and the airs of 
genius are assumed in virtue of the exe- 
cution of miserable ideas, by three or 
four hundred musicians. By this school, 
the public is deafened, instead of bei 
charmed—astounded rather than mand 
—intoxicated, not beguiled of tears; and, 
not knowing how to touch us gently 
home, they knock us down. And Song, 
that most exquisite expression of the 
soul’s emotions, what has it become 
amid this ferment of sounds, the corro- 
sive sharpness of which has vitiated our 
organs ? i ] iek ; ) 
we struggle with all the strength of our 
lungs against the deafening clamor of an 
orchestra: the art of vocalization is no 
longer known, and we ignore the diffi- 
culties of demi-tint—we employ but two 
colors and two effects : black and white, 
Sorte and piano—and he is thought a 
great artist, who forces from the pro- 
tundity of his bowels a harsh and dole- 
ful sound. Who, now-a-days, is at the 
trouble of studying a composition, ap- 
prehending its general intent, marking 
its striking points, and working it out in 
its minutest details ?. No one knows how 
to modulate a note, to make it pass suo- 
cessively through all the degrees of pas- 
sion, and finally to breathe it out as the 
last expressive utterance of an immortal 
soul, The aim is less to subdue than to 
astound the sense; and here, as in all 
else, the material has usurped the place 
of the spiritual effect. 

If the truth of these observations need 
illustration by a particular example, we 
will find it in the suecess of Liszt. 

Liszt has, for a long time, ocenpied the 
attention of the public. Arriving at 
Paris quite young, and in the full tide of 
the Restoration, his pretentious childhood 
was cradled in eulogy. The beautiful 
duchesses of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
wondering at the agility of his hands, and 
the infantine graces of his person, nade 
him sit upon their kneés, caressed his 
fair locks, and pressed upon his predes- 
tined brow just such devoted voluptu- 
ously perfumed kisses as they gave in the 
reign of the great king—the time of 
Fenelon and Madame Guyon. They 
looked upon and hamored him as a bam- ' 
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bino santo, who thereafter would revive 
the glorious image of Mozart. 

It was in the midst of such a charm- 
ing world, in an atmosphere in which 
the perfumes of the boudoir mingled with 
the incense of the Sacristy ; it was amid 
the murmur of pious sermons, and be- 
witching prattle, and to the sound of the 
trumpet of romance, that Liszt was edu- 
cated. It is easy to understand that the 
innocence of youth, which knows no ap- 
prehension, that that freshness of the 
soul and the heart, which, to thrive, 
needs mystery and retirement, could 
not but droop and fade in the blaze of 
lustres, and under the perfume-laden 
breath of an effeminate society. Ac- 
cordingly, Liszt had hardly numbered 
fifteen years, ere the effect was seen. He 
composed his countenanee—he gave his 
mind to the cut of his hair and the car- 
riage of his body—he complaisantly of- 
fered to connoisseurs his profile, which it 
was the fashion to call Florentine, and 
women of ton clustered in bevies under 
his beaming eyes, to receive, from 
-_ inspired glances, the prophetic 
spark, 

The period was propitious to this sort 
of acting. It was the moment when the 
new school of letters raised the standard 
of revolt, and proclaimed that works of 
true beauty must find their only source 
in spontaneity. They ridiculed that poor 
eighteenth century which had been so 
fortunate as to think the patient study of 
the great works of the past always use- 
fhl, and sometimes n , to the most 
highly endowed minds. Now, sponta- 
neity is, in art, what individuality is in 
social organization,—a fundamental ele- 
ment which it is necessary to direct, 
without trammelling its development or 
extinguishing its glow. Alone, and de- 
prived of the control of salutary laws, 
individuality, spontaneity, produce but 
anarchy. Liszt was not backward in 
embracing the creed of the innovators. 
He threw himself into the contest with 
all the fire of his character, and the faith 
of a neophyte, who found in the new creed 
the glorification both of his endowments 
and his faults. He was often seen in the 
splendid saloons of the Restoration, after 
an improvisation which had inundated 
him with glorious sweat, to wave aside 
the agitated crowd, and fall into the arms 
of his friend Berlioz, Think not that 
this embrace had anything ir common 
with the kiss of Lamourette. Now, when 
this clamorous insurrection is appeased, 
we can appreciate its results, and deter- 
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mine, with impartiality, the talent of its 
leaders, 


Liszt is undeniably a great pianist, 
Nothing equals the strength of his wrists, 
the agility of his hands, the energy and 
fire of his execution. He is sovereign 
master of his key-board ; he knows all 
its resources; he makes it speak, groan, 
ery, shriek under his iron fingers, which 
diffuse nervous energy as the voltaic pile 
diffuses electric force. No difficulty stays 
this incomparable virtuoso. Force, ra- 
pidity, neatness,—he possesses all the 
qualities which pertain to the command 
of the instrument, to petulance of cha- 
racter, and to brilliance of imagination ; 
and when he is seen to course over his 
pianoforte in the pride of a conqueror, 
and to pulverize it with his mighty hands, 
he seems one of those daring spirits who 
take their gourse on in spite of all dan- 
gers. Liszt dazzles, he stuns, he intoxi- 
cates, he crushes, he takes away your 
breath, he drags you into his whirlpool, 
he carries you off on his fiery steed as 
the King of Aulner carried off the terri- 
fied child on his infernal charger. He 
startles,—in a word, he astonishes you; 
he never touches you. He lets loose a 
deluge of notes; he heaps scale upon 
scale, difficulty upon difficulty—Ossa 
upon Pelion. He pounds like a bedlam- 
ite upon his _—_ pianoforte, which 
he presses with his knees and arms—and 
he cannot win from it one of those simple 
accents which open the fountain of your 
tears, and which escape from the lips of 
a little child. What a lesson! 

Our century is imbued with this be- 
lief, which eminently characterises it,— 
that nothing & impossible to the human 
will. I think that the century is in error. 
In the Arts, above all, nothing great is 
accomplished without sentiment; and 
sentiment is an endowment which God 
has implanted in our souls, and which is 
beyond the reach of our free will. And 
thus it is that Art, in its highest accep-~ 
tation, becomes a religion. 

Nobody surpasses Liszt in the gym- 
nastics of the key-board. He knows all 
its tricks; he executes the greatest diffi- . 
culties with an ease which is wonderful. 
As he aims, above all things, to astonish 
the ear, he seeks effects of rhythm and 
sonority—that is to say, the two grossest 
elements of musical language. Thus, 
that which he aims and strives to pre- 
sent is the tumult of material phenome- 
na, the rude emotions, the spasmodic 
outbreaks of an eccentric imagination, 
the noise and clamor of violent passions; 
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but he is wanting in charm and sensi- 
bility. The fire of his noisy execution is 
a consuming fire, which mounts to your 
brain, and intoxicates yor with the drunk- 
enness of adulterated wine. He knows 
how to portray everything except the 
sweet and serene aspirations of the soul ; 
he speaks all languages, except that of 
love. His reckless improvisation, in 
which the thread of his ideas escapes him 
as often as common sense; his forced 
modulations, which are generally but 
harsh and violent transitions ; his impetu- 
ous rhythms ; his harmony, equally pre- 
tentious and incorrect ; his theatrie pan- 
tomime—all this forms a drama which 
excites you like a race or a bull-fight. 
Liszt irritates the nerves; he dves not 
know how to make you weep. He plays 
the piano, instead of making it sing; he 
attacks the senses, instead of touching 
the heart ; he materializes the most sub- 
lime of all the arts, and produces a phy- 
sical when he should produce a moral 
effect. In that he is worthy of his 
school. 

Liszt, who is a man of intelligence, has 
perfectly comprehended that Art, as he 
conceives Art, has need of all the ad- 
vantage of stage effect; and thus he neg- 
lects nothing which wili strike the eye 
and excite the imagination. See him 
make his entrance at a public concert. 
To begin, he toxses his gloves to an atten- 
dant, then sits down with a demonstra- 
tion ; he casts his imperious eyes over his 
numerous audience, fixing them in turn 
upon each of his devotees whom he holds 
spell-bound under his burning glance as 
a vulture does with doves; at last he 
places his hands upon the key-board, and 
even while rolling his thunder and launch- 
ing his lightning, he is cool enough to 
see and understand exactly all the effect 
he is making. Oh! it is not thus that 
we learn from nature. The artist who 
is truly moved, who weeps and sobs in 
his very heart, listens but to his own sor- 
row, and his individuality is swallowed 
up in the infinitude of his ideal and his 
love. When Liszt is not playing he talks, 
he gesticulates, he beats time, he tramps, 
he occupies the eye in one way or 
another. He is: a skilful wonder-work- 
er. Liszt, who thinks of everything, 
has thought that posterity will be charm- 
ed to possess not only the lines of his 
Dantesque countenance, but also the 
forms of his wondrous hands ; he has had 
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them modelled especially. Beyond this 
there is nothing, except it be in the con- 
duct of the women who buy the casts. 

Little need be said of his compositions. 
His music is almost impossible to all but 
himself. They are improvisations with- 
out sequence and without equally 
pretentious and eccentric, and the merit 
of which is in the magic of his execution. 
How far we are from the new Mozart 
who was looked for ! 

The life of Liszt is altogether an exte- 
rior life, like that of an improvisator or 
a comedian. He must always have a 
new public to gaze at him, excite and in- 
toxicate him with its noisy acciamations ; 
he neither breathes nor looks at his 
ease, but in the midst ofacrowd. Oicero 
has somewhere said that “ The lonely 
man is seldom eloquent.” The talent of 
Liszt does not exist but in a numerons 
assembly. Bentham wrote a curious 
fable upon the strategy of parliamentary 
assemblies; Liszt could write one equally 
interesting in another way, upon the art 
of acquiring, preserving celebrity in the 
nineteenth century. At a pinch Mon- 
sieur Berlioz could add some valuable 
and learned notes.* 

When Liszt perceived that his displays 
began to fatigue the ears of the Parisian 
public, and that the promised reaction 
of good taste threatened to entomb him 
alive under the dramas and the syinpho- 
nies of his pion. wary he took his 
course like a prudeut man. He armed 
himself with his great sword and went 
over mountains and through valleys to 
conquer, like Alexander, a foreign re- 
nown ; in fine, to amuse and divert the 
frivolous. He did not forget to send an 
army of historiographs whose duty was 
to recount his glory; and in this respect 
he appeared much more skilful thar 
Mons. Berlioz. We will not follow M. 
Liszt through conquered kingdoms and 
excited people; we will not allow our- 
selves to recount his triumphs, to register 
the number of crowns, decorations, and 
snuff-boxes which were heaped upon 
him, nor to describe the spontaneous ova- 
tions which were carefully arranged for 
him by his couriers and correspondents. 
We will only say, that at Berlin the en- 
thusiasm of which he was the object, 
mounted to a paroxysm, and that the 
young students rushed in a crowd to 
meet him, unharnessed his horses, and 
drew him to his hotel. O’Oonnell met 





* This was written before the dazzling career of Mons. Jullien, and the omission of his name must not be 


tegarded as a slight.— Zranslator. 
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no such reception from grateful Irishmen. 
But in the midst of all these triumphs, it 
was Paris that occupied the attention of 
Liszt. His agents and the devotees 
whom he had permitted to circulate the 
bulletins of his victories, informed him 
in turn of the effect which they had 
produced upon the public. When they 
thought they saw the opportune moment 
they wrote him “come,” and he appear- 
ed among us as, after years of absence, 
enwreathed with his success and his 
great talent. The plan succeeded. Liszt 
resumed the course of his travels and 
his triumphal progresses, astonishing 
some by his marvellous .execution, and 
others by his splendid charity. It could 
not have been more skilfu!ly done. 
Tender and delicate spirits, noble souls, 
true artists, you to whom Music is not 
an empty sound, a riot of sounds which 
astonishes and intoxicates the senses, but 
a sublime language by which we express 
the joys, the griefs, the aspirations of our 
souls, which have no utterance in com- 


MARIAN 
» iy looked across the meadows, 


Marian in her Ceil. 
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mon words, leave to Liszt his skilful 
tricks, and listen to Chopin if you can. 
Liszt is but a pianist; Ohopin is a poet,* 
The great events which we have wit- 
nessed during fifty years, the gigantic 
struggle which we have had to sustain 
with the interests of the past and allied 
Europe, have too much developed the in- 
dividuality and the essive parts of 
our nature, and excited our intellectual 
forces at the expense of the affections of 
the soul. Hence the ills which torment 
us, the bombast and the feverish agita- 
tion which are imprinted upon the works 
of this day. Our mission, children of the 
second half of the nineteenth century, is 
to fill up these gaps and re-establish the © 
equilibriam in the economy of life, by 
systematising the liberty won by our 
*fathers, by eliminating the unity of God, 
from the écientific phenomena which ob- 
scure his image, and by tempering the 
temerity of the intellect by the divine 
inspirations of sentiment. 


IN HER CELL. 


At the red sun in the West, 
And the wood was full of shadows, 
But my head lay on your breast— 
And your words were low and sweet, 
And our hearts in music beat. 


You spoke,—I only listened— 
(Blest hours without alloy), 
You sang,—my tear-drops glistened,— 
I was dumb and blind with joy. 
Could I hear your bridal bell— 
You in Heaven, and I in Hell? 


Could I stop the curséd blade 

At your throat so warm and white— 
Where my loving fingers played 

With the moonlight through the night? 
Could I think, and hold the steel ! 
Could I pause, and live to feel! 


By the hallowed word of God 

There is Murder on your soul! 
As I knelt upen the sod 

Where the death- black waters roll, 
I could hear the angry flood — 


Calling hoarsely ‘* Blood for Blood!” 





* Francis Chopin, born at Zelazowawola, near Warsaw, in 1910, died at Paris on the 17th of October, 1849. 
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THE WILDS OF NORTHERN NEW YORK, 


E all have heard of Brown’s Tract; 
the Adirondack Woods, or the for- 
ests of Northern New York. Yet few 


have ever seen them, few are acquainted 


with their history, geography and pecnu- 
liarities. It may seem strange in this 
age of intelligence and wide diffusion 
of knowledge of every kind, to talk, as 
of a new thing, about the history of our 
next-door neighbors, and the geography 
of a tract of land, the heights of whic 
we can almost see in a clear day; to at- 
tempt to interest one by the character- 
istics and peculiarities of adjoining coun- 
ties; to speak of a part of the Empire 
State, as of the Black Forest of Germany, 
or the Alpine wilds of Switzerland. It 
may be strange, yet proper aud true. It 
is quite the fashion, now-a-days, to inter- 
est by new theories, to invent South Sea 
bubbles, that will strike the eye and 
please the fancy, but will burst as soon 
as the bright film of words is broken. I 
claim a patent for no such invention, 
neither claim I originality of ideas. The 
mountains and valleys, rivers and forests 
and lakes of which I shall write, have 
been where they now are for centuries 
and ages; they are not new or original. 
The eye of God has looked down upon 
them since the dawn of creation; they 
are not new. The same forests have 
blossomed, ripened their foliage, and have 
been golden treasures for the icy wind 
of winter; the same waters have de- 
scended the highlands, spread through 
the valleys, and evaporated here and 
there in the lake and ocean, risen up in 
mist and clouds and again descended 
upon the mountains: they are not origi- 
ginal. Ordinary originality is not inven- 
tion. If I can convey to another anidea 
that he now has not, if I can be the chan- 
nel in which may flow a worthy thought, 
or @ previously unnoticed fact, that is 
originality enough for me. No matter 
how rough the channel, the water may 
be just as pure. No matter how irregu- 
lar and unshapely the sun may be, if it 
only shines. One old fact is worth a 
dozen original fancies. 

In my observations concerning the 
wilderness of Northern New York, I 
shall endeavor to give as clear an idea as 
I can of, where it is—what it is—and 
what it 1s good for. 

First—where is it ?—localize it. If we 
take a station in latitude 48° 53’, North 
of the Equator, and longitude about 74° 


80’ West from Greenwich, on the sum- 
mit of a mountain, called by some, Blue 
Mountain, and by others, more properly, 
Mount Emmons, a position 4000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and with a 
huge pair of compasses, with a radius or 
sweep of fifty miles, we describe a circle, 
with a diameter of one hundred miles 
and a circumference of three hundred, 
it will give us nedrly the limits of the 
tract of which I speak. It is a vast pla- 
teau or table land, bounded by an exten- 
sive valley on each side; on the east the 
Champlain valley, on the South, the 
Mohawk, and on the west and north the 
valleys of the Black River and St. Law- 
rence. It is the summit highland, and 
within is the culminating point of a vast 
ledge or range of hills and mountains, 
that years ago were heaved up by inter- 
nal voleanic agencies; the lowest point 
of which, in one direction, is in the coal 
beds of Newfoundland, and in the other, 
down among the coal pits of Pennsylva- 
nia. It comprises the whole of Hamil- 
ton Oounty, and portions of Warren, 
Essex, Olinton, Franklin, St. Lawrence, 
Lewis and Herkimer. 

In answer to the question, what it is, 
—there is a wide range for the observa- 
tion or descriptive imagination of the 
observer or listener. A boundless va- 
riety characterises the view. The mar- 
shy swamp and the dry highland—the 
high mountain and the deep valley—the 
extensive plain and the long ledge of 
rocks—the quiet river and the foaming 
cataract—the pensive lake without a 
ripple or a breeze and the rolling waters, 
the white capped waves and the whist- 
ling winds—the still repose of a calm 
sunset and the mountain brow, crowned 
with a storm-cloud—the singing of birds 
and the cry of the panther and the howl- 
ing of wolves—here the wide lake of 
waters, there the boundless ocean of for- 
ests—the gulf beneath and the precipice 
above—the silvery waters, the dark 
mountains and the ene skies ;—all 
combined, give a startling variety, often 
a grandeur and sublimity to the view. 

This elevated plateau or table is divid- 
ed into two nearly equal parts by a val- 
ley, commencing at Plattsburg on Lake 
Champlain, extending up the Saranac 
River, through the Saranac lakes, then 
meeting the Raquette Valley, through 


‘Long and Raquette lakes, through the 


Fulton chain of lakes, called by their 
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numbers, from one to eight, then down 
Moose River. It runs in a south-wester- 
ly course and a distance of about one 
hundred and fifty miles, terminating near 
Boonville, Oneida County. The centre 
of the valley and the plateau is Raquette 
Lake, which itself is some 1700 feet 
above the level of the sea. The whole 
Sa of oe aoe pes is filled in with 
es, beautiful and picturesque, scatter- 

ed along like jewels upon a necklace. On 
the east of this valley, are all the more 
prominent mountains. There are three 
ranges, the base of all which is the table 
land. The first range runs nearly pa- 
rallel with Lake George, and its highest 
int is Pharach’s Mountain, in x 
unty. The second, west and parallel, 
the highest point of which is Dix’s Peak, 
in thesamecounty. The third and prin- 
cipal range commences to the north of 
Little Falls, —— through Herkimer, 
Hamilton and Essex Oounties, and ter- 
minating on the Lake Champlain shore. 
The last includes the high peaks of the 
Adirondack group, that excel their com- 
peers in height, extent and wild sublimi- 
ty. The highest, Mount Marcy, just 
ierces the region of perpetual frost, 


ing more than a mile high. The heights - 


of the most important points in this re- 
gion and vicinity have been calculated 


and estimated as follows:— 
Feet. 

Lake Champlain ° 

Buiwagga Mountain . 

Dix’s Peak 

Nipple Top 

Schroon Mt. 

Lake Sandford 

Adirondack Iron Works 

Lake Henderson _ 

Lake Colden 

Avalanche Lake ° 

Highest Source of Hudson 

Whiteface Mt. 

Tupper’s Lake . 

Newcomb Lake . 

Mt. McMartin 

Mt. McIntyre 

Mt. Marcy ‘ ® 

Upper Saranac Lake . 

Long Lake. 

Raqnette Lake . 

Tth and 8th Lakes 

Lake Eckford 

Adirondack Pass 

Mt. Seward 

Mt. Emmons 

Santanoni Mt. 

Taylor’s Mountain 

Wallface Mt. 

Owl’s Head 


1260 


1000 
2706 


From Port Henry, on Lake Champlain, 
to the summit level, westerly of Mt. 
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Marcy, is about 45 miles; thence west- 
erly toSt. Lawrence River, about 75 miles. 
From the Mohawk valley to Raquette is 
about 80, and thence to the levels of 
Lower Canada about 70 miles. 

West of Raquette Lake, there is a gra- 
dual slope toward the valleys of St. Law- 
rence and Black Rivers—nothing that 
can be called mountains; an undulating 
surface, interspersed here and there with 
beautiful sheets of water. In this vicinity 
are the sources of several rivers; on the 
east, are the Hudson, the Schroon, Sable 
and Saranac; on the west, the Raquette, 
Moose, St. Regis, Salmon and Oswegat- 
chie rivers. In the same neighborhood, 
within a short distance of each other, 
are the streams and ponds, that give 
origin to the Hudson and Raquette, that 
flow in opposite directions. The branches 
of the Sable and Raquette interlock with 
those of the Hudson. This. region is 
called by some the water shed of the sur- 
rounding valleys, pouring out its fertil- 
izing treasure with no slack hand. 

Of the lakes in this section, Raquette, 
in Hamilton Oounty is the largest, having 
an area of some 35 square miles. Its 
shore is indented with bays and promon- 
tories, that give variety and extent to 
the prospect. Long Lake, some 15 miles 
northerly of uette is eighteen miles 
in length, width varying from half a 
mile to four. Other lakes, to the number 
probably of two hundred, are scattered 
about, nestled between the mountains 
and in the valleys; of every form and 
size, circular and lineal, quadrangular 
and multangular, forked, ragged and 
crooked, from ten feet to ten miles in 
diameter. 

To give a more distinct idea of the 
place, I will commence at the southeast 
corner, and revolve around the central 
point of Raquette Lake in the order of 
the counties. 

Warren Oounty, the northwestern half 
of which is included within the section 
of which we speak, the New York pla- 
teau, has a broken, hilly surface. Several 
ranges of highlands pass through it, va- 

ing in height from 600 to 3000 feet. 
The highest point is Crane’s Mountain, in 
the vicinity of Warrensburg. It lays 
claim to es George, Schroon and 
Brant; the first, 86 miles in length, the 
second, 9, and the third,6. It is drained 
by the Hudson River and its branches. 
The back portions of it are wild and 
tenantless, save by the wild beast and the 
occasional traveller, and its deep gorges 
are inhabited only by the living waters. 
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Directly north is Essex County, bor- 
dering on Lake Champlain; the western 
half of which contains the Adirondack 
group, that tower high above their neigh- 
bors and are scarcely over po ston by 
anything east of the Rocky ountains. 
Within a distance of twenty miles, are 
clustered a dozen or more mountains 
that, separate, would command unive: 
attention. In the centre, and some forty 
miles from Lake Champlain, is Mt. Marcy, 
that carries the highest head; and west- 
erly, Mt. McIntyre and Mt. McMartin, and 
others it were uselessto mention. Last- 
erly are Whiteface and Nipple Top, while 
the intermediate spaces and the prospect 
beyond are filled up with lower grades and 
species of the same order. Among and 
around these mountains are scattered 
about one hundred lakes, of different 
sizes though mostly small. Sometimes it 
is the pe ad and the height above and 
the lake below, quietly reflecting and du- 
plicating its bold, rough companion. The 
lakes mostly occupy chasms, gaping seams 
and gorges in the ledges of the rocks, and 
consequently are long and narrow. The 
valleys between the heights are generally 
narrow, bounded with high walls. The 
country rises from Champlain, here and 
there cut up with dykes, from one foot 
to eighty in diameter. Here are the 
sources of the Sable, and a branch of the 
Hudson rivers. Here, too, is the famous 
Adirondack or Indian Pass. 

North is Olinton County, but a small 
corner of which is included within the 


one hundred mile circle that we first | 


drew. The plateau here is comparatively 
unbroken. Ohazy Lake is the only im- 
portant bed of water, though there is a 
large valley that formerly was flooded. 
Of high hills, there are Rands, Lyons, and 
Fellows, mere pigmies beside their breth- 
ren of the Adirondack. 

Between Clinton and Franklin, there 
is a ledge of mountains, the highest point 
of which is three or four thousand feet 
high. The southern part of Franklin 
has the mountainous appearance.of Essex. 
Hills are piled upon hi The country 
rises, now gradual, now broken, till vege- 
tation is lost in the cold winds. Here 
Mt. Seward is about 5000 feet high. The 
surface is sprinkled with a multitude of 
lakes, the largest of which are the Sara- 
nac cluster, which are spread over the 
southern part, and form the sources of 
the Saranac river. 

Passing along, we next come upon the 
eastern portions of St. Lawrence. This, 
as will be observed, is on the western 
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half of the got pietean, west’ of 
Raquette Valley. Hence, here we may 
— no high mountains. Leaving the 
valley of the St. Lawrence river, we rise 
upon the central table, which is traversed 
and abundantly watered by the St. Regis, 
Oswegatchie, and Raquette rivers, the 
latter of which, rising in Hamilton 
County, seems to have found its course 
with difficulty ;. winding about the coun- 
try, here forming a beautiful lake -and 
there a gorge and a waterfall. 

Next, cutting across a corner of Lewis 
county, that there excels in wildness and 
its desert appearance, as elsewhere it ex- 
cels in fertility and progressive cultiva- 
tion; and also a portion of Herkimer, 
lying directly east of Lewis, traversed 
east and west by several streams, as the 
branches of the Mohawk, Black and 
Moose, a comparatively level, 
with no lakes of importance, only a por- 
tion of the chain connecting Raquette 
with Moose river. We then come upon 
Hamilton County, that is almost the sy- 
nonym for woods and wild scenery. This 
lies away from all open, direct communi- 
cation with business thoroughfares, iso- 
lated, surrounded by solitude, hence rely- 
ing only upon itself and its own resources, 
Yet nature has bountifully done her part. 
Here, as elsewhere, her works have not 
been appreciated. Two ranges of hills 
traverse it north and south. From one 
extended, rises the Adirondack heights; 
the other, about six miles west, lies mostly 
within the borders of this county. The 
country is broken, up hill and down, 
ridge and gulf. This county is mostly 
celebrated for the number and beauty of 
its lakes; great reservoirs for the rivers 
that flow down far distant and make glad 
the soil. In the Southern and lower part 
we geo a Round and Piseco 

es, and many others smaller, making 
up the Lacandaga branch of the Hudson. 
In the upper part, is, first of all, Raquette 
Lake, that covers a whole township. 
From this the water flows north. 
a few miles south is the source of Moose 
River in the Fulton chain of ‘lakes. 
Northeast, a few miles from Raquette, 
are the Eckford chain of lakes, being the 
highest waters on the whole a 
Northwest from Raquetio is 
Lake, large in extent and infinitely cut 
up. North, some eight miles of Raquette, 
is Forked Lake, and fifteen miles of 
Raquette is Long Lake; some two miles 
from Long Lake, in a northerly direction, 
is Rich Lake, two miles beyond New- 
comb, and ten farther, Lakes Sandford, 
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add beauty to the landscape. 

Tt were ee give a real, true 
description of the scenery in this section. 
We can only approximate. It must be 
seen with one’s own. eyes to be realized. 
Go with me in the ascent of Mt. Marcy, 
or as the Indians call it, Mt. Tahawus. 
Suppose that after having travelled miles 
through the woods from Long Lake, or the 
Adirondack Iron Works, after having 
passed by, through, and around lakes, 
over hills, gulfs and streams, taking 
water-beds for paths and guides, tunib- 
ling over logs and through swamps, we 
stand at the foot of Mt. , & cata- 
ract and a wall before us. We com- 
mence the ascent, winding our zigzag 

here and there, now on the brow 
of the cliff hugging the mountain, now 
in the gorge, shut out almost from the 
light of day; now crawling upon our 
hands and knees, and slow work at that, 
wedging our way through the thick 

; now pitching forward, leaping a 
chasm or treading a frail tree bridge. 


The rocks are — the trees and limbs 
are thick ; now w: 


ually 
= thinner and smaller. 


ing, now rolling, we 
progress upwards. The trees 
The pines 
and firs that below were one hundred 
feet high, are now but fifty. It was sum- 
mer at the foot of the mountain, here it 
is spring. As we go further, we find 
nothing but shrubs, The tall fir tree has 
dwindled down to a pigmy of a few 
inches in height. We go on till vegeta- 
tion ceases; the rocks are bare; cold 
winds sweep along; it is almost winter, 
We have gone back two seasons in afew 
hours. We ery aloud, but are scarcely 
heard; there is no echo here—nothing 
meets the sound, it passes from us and 
never returns. What a landscape is 
here! we bound the horizon on either 
side with a circle of four hundred miles. 
A dense fog has settled down between 
the hills and filled up the valleys; noth- 
—— but the tops of the mountains. 
It looks like a vast ocean, with number- 
less pyramidal islands scattered about. 
Nay, yonder in the east, are the Green 
Mountains of Vermont, that seem to 
stretch up their heads just far enough to 
meet the sky and seem neighbors to the 
stars. Extending towards the north, 
are the islands in Lake Champlain, and 
the hills off toward the Canadas, Near- 
er and shooting up to various heights, 
are the ranges of the great plateau. But 
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the curtain of fog is being lifted up; rents 
here and there give a gli Oe the 
green forests below. A little while and 
the sky is clear; we look down now 
upon the wide forests, extending as far 
as the eye can reach. In every direc- 
tion they are seamed with rivers, flow. 
ing down from the mountains, and cours- 
ing along till they are lost in the indis- 
tinct distance. An interesting feature 
of the view is the number of lakes that 
are reposing quietly, F irtgeone by walls 
of rock and forest, that; near at hand, 
are spread out like sheets of silver, clear 
and unbroken, while at a distance they 
become mere white specks or lines, sur- 
rounded by deep green. The different 
species of trees display a varied foliage, 
mingling a dark row of evergreen with 
the orange and golden hues of the decidu- 
ous, while the tall tops of the pine and 
fir shoot above the rest, to tell of their 
locality and first greet the sun. We can 
see the light cloud beneath us, while its 
shadow moves over the forest tops like 
a thing of life ; nature is here in her pri- 
meval beauty and splendor. 

Go with me to the Adirondack or In- 
dian Pass. It lies about twelve. miles 
westerly of Mt. Marcy, between Mt. 
McIntyre and Wallfaced Mountain; a 
deep gorge dividing the one from the 
other, while the mountains have shrunk 
back as if a mighty hand had laid its in- 
terdict upon them, Loose rocks cover 
the bottom. From here one of the bran- 
ches of the Hudson takes its rise. Pass- 
ing up the aisle as it were, scattered 
over with boulders some thirty or forty 
feet in diameter, at one point a cross 
fissure opens, down which gurgles a ca- 
taract. We dare not follow it, nature is 
too rough for us there. At another 
point, there opens a dark cavern, yawn- 
ing to the sight, that cannot penetrate its 
mysteries. The rock rises at one side 
about one thousand feet, and for three- 
quarters of a mile it is in no place less 
than 500 feet in perpendicular height. 
Standing beside it, we can ize our 
utter insignificance, feel that we are but 
an atom in the midst of such tremen- 
dous sublimity. Looking upward, it 
seems bending over us—we tremble—our 
hearts beat fast, and the wandering eye 
expects to see the rocks unite above us. 
A belt only of the sky is visible, the rays 
of the meridian sun are never felt here. 
In the crevices are occasional shrubs 
fixed, waving their leaves in airy inde- 
pendence, while a more prominent jut- 
ting crag has caught soil and vegetation 
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enough to support a middle-sized tree, 
that in growing leaves the rock and 
shoots over the abyss. Standing above 
and looking down, we get another view 
of the Pass; more thrilling, perhaps more 
preciative of the mighty power that 
ploughed this furrow through the moun- 
tain. It is said that height and de 
are both elements of the sublime. Here 
we have them, and added thereto an ele- 
ment of solidity and power, that can 
rend the mountains and scatter the earth 
to atoms—a grandeur and an overawin 
sublimity, that hardly meet their eq 
in this land, and which the far famed 
Alps of Switzerland hardly excel, as an 
example of powerful though rough 
beauty. 

Again follow me to the scenery of Ra- 
quette Lake. It is situated in the centre 
of the vast plateau, midway between the 
Saranac and the Moose River lakes, 
some fifteen miles from Long Lake and 
twenty from the mountains east. Down 
into its clear crystal waters you can see 
some twenty or thirty feet, while above, 
the clear pure air lets one look farther 
toward heaven. The lake is noted for its 
irregular shore, jutting out and setting 
back continually; tonstantly. revealing 
around its promontories new lakes; new 
shores and new scenes, Just as in pass- 
ing up @ mountain, each hill seems the 
last, though the top is never reached. 
The surface is checkered and dotted with 
islands, fifteen or twenty in number, of 
divers shapes and sizes, that rise here 
and there like the naiads of antiquity, 
with their n maritles on and waving 
crests. Multitudeés of the finny tribes are 
sporting in the depths, wild and activ 
playing the games of their speck] 
majesties, while at a distance and near 
the shore a white necked deer is seen 
cooling its panting sides, fearless of the 
approach of the stranger man. Above, 
sailing in,the air in characteristic but 
ominous circles, is the grey eagle or fish 
hawk, watching with keen eye, ready to 
dart upon its innocent prey. From the 
beach, the ground is sloping, rising up to 
an amphitheatre of hills, covered with a 
thick forest of fir, spruce and pine, min- 
gled with the maple and There 
are numerous landing-places about the 
lake, where the water, receding, leaves a 
shore of sand and pebbles, while there 
are many coves and bays and hiding- 
places, where the forest shakes hands 
with the lake, giving security to the wild 
fowl, and beauty and variety to the pros- 
pect; lining the shore with the spiry- 


-of light, that crowns the © 
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pointed cedar, the light waving tamarack 
and the pyramidal fir. Away to the 
east, rise in majesty the Blue Mountains, 
some twenty miles distant, toward which 
the intervening hills seem rolling till 
there they have formed a barrier. : 

upon the shore of Raquette Lake at the 
close of some quiet summer’s day, and 
watch the sun sinking in golden splen- 
dor, while it throws its rays up the 
valley of the lakes: now striking in full 
array upon the calm surface of the 
water, making it seem lit up with bright 
silvery fire above and below, as the 

tions multiply the strange, vivid splen- 
dor; now rising above the mirror 

marking and gilding the rows of trees. 
Now, as the shadow sinks down upon 
the lake, mark the circling line of light, 
retreating up the hill and mountain, 
creeping up higher and still higher, as if 
a spirit, with life and motion; lightly 
touching the growing spires in its way, 
till the rays, gathering, form a coronet 


. y- 
headed mountain. Then it is lifted up, 
and the seal of night is set. 

Or stay later, till the queen of sr 
has thrown over us her chilly mantle; 
when the stars, that at first came out, 
bright and numberless, now have almost 
all covered their faces in the presence of 
the night ruler; when stillness has set- 
tled down and only the shrill ery of the 
loon now and then pierces the ear; when 
the lake is awfully calm, and the shadows 
of the trees and hills border it,—shadows 
distinct and formless. enough to be the 
black genii of the wilds, And when the 
moon goes down and the clouds come 
over, ~~ = ba tent and heey Bang 
magnet of a bright light in your bow, 
ae can approach ie wild in- 
paren 0 —— acon he gare fixes 

eir gaze, ey see nought 

There are several inlets tos the lake, 
where the fresh, cool water comes in, 


.attracting thitherward the trout, ready 


for the fisherman’s skill, One from 
the east, from the Eckford chain of lakes; 
another from the south; another from 
the west, leading to Forked Lake, and 
thence by a short portage to the Mooie 
River waters. 

If you ask for storm and terror, be 
here when the clouds gather about the 
hills, the lightning plays about their sum- 
mits, and thunder echoes and re-echoes 
from crag and rock, height and de 
and _— _ & — hills; w: 
the wind rolls up the huge waves, caps 
them with foam; when the limbs are 
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crackling and the trees are falling, wolves 
howling and the lone eagle shrieking: 


“ Watch the lightnings dart like swallows, 
‘Round the brooding thunder eaves ;”” 


and then be calm, if you can, when 
nature is not. 

In answer to the question, What is 
this part of the State good for, what 
does it produce? we would speak first 
of its mineral productions, iron in par- 
ticular. In order to do so with clearness, 
we must generalize somewhat on its geo- 
= character. 

ere are two great divisions of rocks; 
Primary, or those that were first formed, 
and Sedimentary, or those that were 
seated or deposited above the other, 
forming regular layers, which are termed 
systems and groups. Now these primary 
rocks, which are naturally below the 
others, have been uphove by volcanic 
agencies, so as to form the Adirondack 
range of mountains, composed principal- 
ly of granite, hypersthene, a kind of 
granite and gneiss. Forming a circle 
about this, come the sedimentary rocks 
in systems. Through the hypersthene 
rock, which is composed of labrador 
felspar and the mineral hyperthene, 
mostly the former, of a smoke-gray color, 
of which the greater part of the eleva- 
tions is composed, is scattered almost any 
quantity of iron ore ; the magnetic oxide, 
as it is called, distinguished from other 
minerals by the magnet, of black color, 
in masses of various dimensions; some 
mountains being overlaid and underlaid 
with it. It is found in Essex, the south- 
ern part of Frankiin, and east of St. Law- 
rence. Some veins have been opened, 
giving an ore comparatively pure, and 
sometimes of a superior quality. These 
masses are unlimited in number and ex- 
tent, abounding in this hypersthene rock 
of the primary formation. There is here, 
then, an unfailing source of a mineral of 
numberless practical uses. Graphite, or 
black lead, is also found here. In St. 
Lawrence is found the specular oxide of 
iron, whieh is mostly in valleys, and 
beneath a group of sandstone; a red 
powder or moss-bog ore is also found, 
though not so extensively. There are 
also mines of lead and galena, the veins 
of which run east and west, while the 
iron veins run north and south. 

The forests of this region are a source 
of profit. In fact they furnish its prin- 
cipal export. They are composed prin- 
cipally of spruce, pine, balsam, fir, and 
cedar, while rarer are the plane, dwarf- 
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oak, butternut, chestnut, tamarack, 
cherry, beech, maple, ash, and hickory. 
The best of these are being continually 
culled out, especially those near the 
streams, cut down in winter, and at the 
spring freshets floated down to the saw- 
mills and the markets. Millions of feet 
of lumber are thus taken every year from 
the border forest, while the central por- 
tions are comparatively untouched—a 
future resource for a very profitable kind 
of industry. The rivers are made the 
highways, a rapid and an method of 
conveyance. In the highest Alpine 
regions are, of plants, the Alpine willow-* 
herband bilberry, the Lapland diapensia, 
and others peculiar to the clime, rein- 
deer-moss and lichens. Snow stays on 
till midsummer, and water freezes every 
night in the yéar. 

This region abounds in game of all 
kinds. The beer are the most numerous. 
There are also the moose, bear, panther, 
wolf, wildcat, fisher, beaver, racoon, 
wolverine, minck, fox, black, red, striped, 
and flying squirrel, porcupine, rabbit, 
and others. “Of the fur-bearing, rare at 
present, are the sable, fisher; and beaver. 
The deer are of the highest interest to 
the ranger sportsman. These are found 
quite common, especially about the lakes 
in summer. Innocent, beautiful, and 
swift-footed, the keen eye of the hunter, 
and the swifter rifle-ball overtake many 
aone. This may be sport, but when 
one come to the hungry panther and the 
oving bear the sport is all the other way. 
Moose are occasionally found eight feet 
high, bodies small in comparison with 
their long and slender legs. Their horns 
sometimes are four feet across, from tip 
to tip, being flat, broad, and branching. 
They outrun all dogs and men, and are 
taken only by superior cunning. 

The streams are full of fish, especially 
the brook, lake, and salmon trout, vary-* 
ing in weight from an ounce to thirty 
or forty pounds. So that with deer 
in the forest and trout in the stream, the 
sportsman may well be satisfied. 

Of fowls, are the wild duck, the loon, 
the spruce grouse. Of birds, the eagle, 
the raven, the Canada jay, together with 
the common species. ‘ 

Of the agricultural resources of this 
region, but little is experimentally known. 
Well watered, it is liable to unseasonable 
frosts and cold snowy winters. In some 
parts, the surface is steep, rocky and 
barren, as where it is underlaid by the 
primitive rocks. In other parts, the 
sharp corners are worn off by time, the 
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surface isrolling and well adapted to pas- 
turage, being underlaid by the soft shales 
and slates, easily decaying, of whatever 
formation, while the plains, with small 
hills of sand and gravel, show the alluvial 
deposits. The soil gives character to the 
scenery. The alluvial grow, the plane 
tree with many leaves and wide branches; 
dry soil, the yellow pine and dwarf oak ; 
limestone soil, the butternut. The grasses 
will flourish in spite of the variable tem- 
perature, and hence give the country a 
capacity for grazing. In the higher sec- 
tions, the primary granite and labrado- 
rite, disintegrating and decaying, form, 
after a time, a kind of clay, that mingling 
with the sand and gravel of the drift or 
transition system, forms in the. valleys 
and by the courses of the streams a pro- 
ductive soil. Ridges or veins of lime- 
stone are found in some parts, out of 
their regular order, but which, split up 
and crumbled by the action of the water 
in the seams, and the temperature, give a 
much needed element to the soil. Beds 
of peat, or as they are sometimes called, 
muck-swamps, are occasionally found, 
being beds of former lakes, that consist 
of masses of decayed vegetable matter, 
such as water plants, trunks, leaves and 
roots of trees, and a growth of moss. 
These beds of peat are most useful in 
agriculture. The sandstone of the ter- 
tiary system surrounds, but does not per- 
vade to much extent this region. C) 
soil generally about the streams, lakes, 
and lower hills is such, that properly 
improved, will yield a handsome recom- 
pense to the labor of the farmer. It 
produces oats, peas, barley, rye and 
wheat, of which the first two are con- 
stant crops, and the others best just after 
the ground is cleared. The season is not 
long enough for corn. At present the 
growth of timber is most noticed, but 
hereafter, when the forests have sunk 
down and faded away, then the farmer, 
with industry and skill, may reap a rich 
reward. 

There are several ways of access to 
this region. You can go from Saratoga 
Springs to Glens Falls, to Lake George, 
thence some thirty miles over Spruce 
Mountain to Chester and Schroon take: 
then through the woods some thirt 
miles to Long Lake, or the Adirondac 
Iron Works, then twenty miles of forest 
to Mount Marcy. 

Or you can follow up Saranac river 
from Plattsburg to the Saranac Lakes, 
then cross over a short distance to the 
Raquette river, then up the Raquette 
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river to Long Lake. Or you can start 
from Lowville, Lewis County, from which. 
place there is a road or a place for one, 
direct to Raquette Lake, a distance of 
nearly sixty miles in a north-easterly 
direction, passing through Herkimer 
County, near Lake No.4. There is a 
route on the southern side by way of 
New Amsterdam and Lake Pleasant. 

There is another route still and proba- 
bly the best one. Starting from Boon- 
ville, Oneida county, or Port-Leyden, 
Lewis county, going _ north-easterly 
across Moose river, to Brown’s Tract, 
some 85 miles; then following up a chain 
of lakes, eight in number, connected to- 
gether, forming a boat communication 
nearly all the way. From Eighth Lake, 
you must carry your boat about two 
miles and then strike the Raquette waters. 

John Brown’s Tract has something of 
a history connected with it. More than 
fifty years ago, John Brown, Governor 
of Rhode Island, bought 200,000 acres ot 
wild land in Herkimer and Hamilton 
Counties, near the waters of Moose river, 
for the purpose of opening and carrying 
on the iron business. A colony was sent 
on, 3,000 acres cleared up, veins of iron 
ore found and opened, a forge built. But 
the mines were not as productive as ex- © 
pected, soil cold,—much money was ex- 
pended without 1 return or prospect of 
one. The overseer, sent on by Gov. 
Brown, killed himself, the settlers became 
discouraged, and the place was abandon- 
ed. At present, one family by name 
of Arnold live there, occupying some 
2,000 acres, run over with foot shrubs and 
wild The place looks desolate, 
and has not the freshness of nature or 
the culture of man to enliven it. The 
ruined forge, the broken trees and the 
eddying wind tell of loneliness. 

et there is much in this region to 

draw hitherward the pleasure-loving, 
many inducements for the money-loving. 
We can retire from the busy world, away 
from its noise and tumult, its cares and 
perplexitjes. We can here invigorate 
the body with healthfui and pleasant ex- 
ercise, with the pure air and the fresh 
breeze. We can charm the imagination 
with beautiful scenery, the calm lake, 
the towering mountain, the gorgeous 
sunset, the wave tops of the forest ocean. 
We can feast the intellect on the subli- 
mity of the heights and depths, on the 
displays of the mighty power of nature, on 
the works of an artist,that has just put the 
finishing on and spread over them the 
canopy of heaven. But in a few years, 
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the railroad with its iron web will bind 
the free forest, the lakes will lose their 
solitude, the deer and moose will go toa 
safer resort, the eagle and the raven leave 
their accustomed haunts, and men with 
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axe and spade will work out a revolution. 
Health, pleasure and improvement are 
its products now; so will they make 
stronger for active life the hand, the 
heart and mind. 





LITERATURE OF ALMANACS. 


A DIALOGUE BETWEEN PISCATOR AND ALOCOFRIBAS NASIER, JR., AT THE GLEN 
HOUSE, WHITE MOUNTAINS, JULY, 1854 


“ Acalendar! A calendar! look in the almanack! find out moonshine! find out moonshine !”—Borrou, 


dn Midswmmer Nights Dream, Act. 3d Scene 1st. 


Pisoator.—Confound all almanacs! say 
I. I never knew one which told the truth. 
—This “ Old Farmer’s,” now predicts fine 
weather during this entire week, and 
says the sun rose to-day at 4h. 34m., 
and that there isa full moon, while on each 
of the three days that my flies have been 
nesting here, I have deprived myself of 
natural rest at most injurious early hours, 
and not had a glimpse of sunshine or of 
anything but rain, rain, rain, and of the 
disgusting cockneys, who come up here in 
their holiday dresses— 

A. N. Jn.—It seems you have found 
plenty of moonshine, then. 

Pisoator.—Moonshine? I don’t be- 
lieve either sun or moon ever show them- 
selves here; and what the use of alma- 
nacs can be to these people, ‘where one 
day is just like another, I can’t conceive. 

A. na Jzr.—I will tell you. My dear 
fellow—take another cigar and be quiet 
—Almanacs, under such circumstances, 
are particularly intended for the moral 
discipline of fidgetty Piscators, like your- 
self, who are caught in a country inn 
during a long rainstorm. It is to bring 
them to that ultimate state of human 
wisdom and patience attained by those 
eminent star-gazers, King Solomon and 
Cornelius Agrippa, when they wrote 
their treatises, “De Incertitudine et 
Vanitate Omnium Scientiarum et Ar- 
tium.” 

But, seriously, the Almanac is worthy 
of your great respect. The my og) of 
its family is higher than that of the Dic- 
tionary or Spelling-book. It is the re- 
presentative of the old oracles; the de- 
scendant of many Pagan creeds and ma- 

ic rites; preserving in the names of the 

ys the memory of our ancient Saxon 
gods, in the titles of the months, the 


‘ 


Roman mythology, and in theastronomi- 
cal signs ang figures, Chaldean and Egyp- 
tian lore. : 

It is a treasury of vulgar superstitions 
and popular errors, no less than of pro- 
gressive science and useful arts: and the 
imagination is refreshed in this Age of 
Iron by the harmless nourishment it con- 
tinues to supply to the yearnings of hu- 
man nature for something supernatural 
and above reason, and by its encourage- 
ment of those customs and feelings of 
heathenish origin which daily appear in 
our ceremonies and language. 

It has long been acknowledged as part 
of the law of the land, of which the 
Courts will take judicial notice. 

Pisoator.—Certainly. Here is a pre- 
cedent. There was, not long ago, an old 
magistrate in my county who used to ad- 
minister the Catholic oath to Irishmen 
upon an ancient American Almanac 
which had been upon his desk till it had 
grown dingy enough to pass for a school 
Testament. The Bar supposed this ac- 
counted for the exuberant imagination 
manifested in the testimony. of those 
witnesses, and for the alacrity with which 
they established dates, accommodated 
themselves to times, and accounted for 
occurences. And you cannot have for- 
gotten the Knickerbocker ballad: 


“It was Sam Jones, the fisherman, 
Was bound for Sandy Hook, 

But first, upon his Almanac 
A solemn oath he took: 

‘Oh! grant, immortal Queen of*Heaven,’ 
Was still this prayer of Sam’s, 

‘That I may have good luck to-night, 
And catch a load of clams.’” 


A. N. Jr.—Well! I maintain that the 
Almanac ranks nert to the Bible—next 
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to the Bible, it is the book most univer- 
sally distributed and most frequently 
read. Inthe cottage or the palace, in the 
scholar’s library, the merchant’s count- 
ing-room, the lady’s boudoir, the village 
tavern, the ship at sea, the hunter’s camp, 
or even the jail, you will find the alma- 
nac first of all books and all conveniences. 
It has, indeed, — varieties ; the learn- 
ed Dr. Rees says they may be classified 
as “public or private, perfect and imper- 
fect, heathen and Christian, book-alma- 
nacs and sheet-almanacs.” Of these va- 
rieties, many are specially adapted to 
different classes of ind; there are 
the ‘‘ American” and “ British” Almanacs 
for the men of facts; the Nautical Al- 
manacs for navigators and astrono- 
mers; the “ Connaissance des Tents,” for 
the accurate French savants ; the “ Al- 
manack de Gorta,” for flunkeys and ge- 
nealogists; the “Almanack des Loret- 
tes,” for our young medical: friends at 
Paris; Punch’s Almanac and Pocket- 
book for the railway traveller, and the 
“ Almanack des Gourmands” for youand 
me; to say nothing of sectarian, and 
comic, and pictorial almanacs, of those 
intended for the advertisement of quack 
medicines or the great number of small 
fry of no use after their year, or out of 
their own province; but none of these 
are to be compared in estimation to the 
venerable type of the family, the old- 
fashioned, cheap, popular almanac, full 
of statistics, proverbs, recipes and rid- 
dles, staffed with moral and agricultural 
advice, curiously intermixed, with its 
close calendar columns of “ aspects, holy- 
days, courts, weather,” &c., down which 
meander the prophecies of storms, winds 
and clear skies, with renaissance wood- 
cuts of the zodiacal emblems for the 
months, and prefaced by the terrible pic- 
ture of the “man i’ the almanack,” tied 
down like Gulliver by small lines run- 
ning from “arms,” “ bowels,” “reins,” 
to the queer signs of Gemini, Virgo, 
Libra, which serve as stakes. 

This is the only kind of almanac ser- 
viceable to everybody, and which every- 
body will admit to be a pleasant and 
useful book. Even when it has become 
only a “last year’s almanac,” that pro- 
verbial expression will not bring it into 
contempt. Itusually grows rich in ma- 
nuscript notes ; and those of its sort pre- 
served among descendants of clergymen 
and “squires” of the two generations 
next after the revolution are now invalu- 
able repositories of genealogy, of family, 
town and parish history,and of such 
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meteorological details as t per 
afford means of predicting the = 
in future years exactly enough to suit 
even you. 

Prscator.—The Kennebunk Almanac 
was the wisest and most reliable one ever 
published. Instead of the usual prophe- 
cies, that had, interlined along its pages, 
the sentences ‘‘ About—this —time,—ex- 
pect—much—weather ;” and for the next 
month, “E — much — weather— 
about—this—time.” Old Crawford, on 
the other side of these mountains, had 
the right of it, when he used to answei 
the continual questions addressed to him 
about the morrow’s weather, by saying 
“‘that was none of his business, and he 
didn’t inquire into it.” And old parson 
B—. was not very wicked when he told 
his congregation who requested him to 
offer up prayers, for a cessation of rain, 
that it was of “no use to pray for fair 
weather until the wind should shift 
round from north-east.” 

Depend upon it, sensible men of all 
ages have ridiculed such rubbish as these 
superstitious books contain. Rabelais 
did so, bravely and effectually, in the 
“ Pantagruelian Prognostications” which 
excel those of Father Miller himself. In 
Hudibras that ridicule is the main pur- 
pose of the description of the conjurer 
who— 


« __. with the moon was more familiar, 

Than e’er was almanac well-willer ; 

Her secrets understood so clear, 

That some believed he had been there ; 

Knew when she was in fittest mood 

For cutting corns, or letting blood ; 

Whether the wane be, or increase, 

Best to set garlic, or sow peas ; 

He made an instrument to show 

If the moon shine at full or no; 

That would, as soon as e’er she shone, straight 
Whether ’t were day or night demonstrate ; 
Tell what her d’ameter to an inch is, 

And prove that she’s not made of green cheese.’ 


Bayle’s first considerable publication, 
“* Miscellaneous Reflections occasi by 
the eomet which — in 1680,” in 

loubt “ whether peo- 
ple were not more credulous in his age 
than in the days of Paganism,” most 
thoroughly and sensibly exposes those 


popular follies by which you seem to be 


so much delighted; and never did Dean 
Swift's caustic satire have a wer ae 
or plainer mark than thuse formida 
almanac predictions which raised the 
neral panic he derided in his “Annus 
Viradile ; or the —— 
approaching Conjunction of the Planets 
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JUPITER, Mas, and Saturn. By Mart. 
Seribierus.” 


He gravely commences—“I suppose 
everybody is sufficiently apprised of, and 
duly prepared for, the famous conjunc- 
tion to be celebrated the 29th of this 
instant December, 1722, foretold by all 
the sages of antiquity under the name of 
the “ Annus Mirabilis,” or the metamor- 
phostical conjunction; a word which 


denotes the mutual transformation of 


sexes (the effect of that comfiguration 
of the celestial bodies), the human males 
being to be turned into females, and the 
human females into males.” 

A. N. Jr.—Enongh of that, good Pis- 
cator. Those men were all scoffers like 
yourself, and could not enjoy or appreci- 
ate truth latent in any fiction but their 


own. 

Hear what the more tolerant sceptic, 
Montaigne, says: “Jen veoy qui estudi- 
ent et glosent leurs almanacs, et nous en 
alleguent Vauctorité aux choses qui se 

t. A tant dire, il fault quwils 
dient et la verité et le mensonge ; (comme 
dict Cicero) ‘quis est enim qui, totum 
diem jaculans, non aliquando, collineet.’” 
And the great John Selden, in his Table 
Talk, declares, regarding such matters, 
that-—' Dreams and prophecies do thus 
much good ; they make a man go on with 
boldness and courage, upon a Danger or 
@ Mistress ; if he obtains, he attributes 
much to them; if he miscarries, he 
thinks no more of them, or is no more 
thought of himself.” Even false hypo- 
theses, like the word-mill at Laputa, eli- 
minate important truths, and produce a 
useful energy and direction of action. 

Fallacious as their science may be, 
there is much edification and amusement 
in those literary portions of the almanac, 
which to you may seem only stuffed in 
at the close of the book, or in the side 
columns, to enlarge it to a more impos- 
ing size.. They have a mixed and hum- 
ble resemblance to the deep flow of the- 
orizing and curious observation, currente 
calamo, of Lord Bacon and Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

Plain and pithy, though ostentatious 
in striving to keep up a stilted dignity 
to correspond with that of the matie- 
matical learning they accompany, these 
compositions, with much that is of an- 
tique origin, indicate perhaps more clear- 
ly than any o*.ers, the spirit of the age 
in which tiey are published, and the 
mental and religious culture of the class 
to whom they were addressed. 

It.is the same with the cheap, popular 
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almanacs all over the world. Do you 
not remember the almanac we studied, 
to while away a rainy evening, in the 
“ Hotel des Cerf” of the quaint, me- 
diaeval town of Romont, in Switzerland, 
and from which, you admitted, we learn- 
ed in two hours more of the customs in 
that conservative canton Freiburg, than 
by a month’s reading from Murray’s En- 
cyclopeedia hand-book. 

Pisoator.—Perfectly. It contained 
just such absurd predictions as this one; 
and the same sort of transparent enig- 
mas, country Joe Miller jokes, patriotic 
fables, and recipes for curing bacon and 
chilblains ; with a long list of fast-days 
and feast-days, and all kinds of fairs and 
markets equivalent to the “ Old Farm- 
er’s” programme of religious conferences, 
court-sessions, and college commence- 
ments. Some éf its “* wise sayings” were 
really wise, however. The old Spanish 
proverb, “when it is fair weather take 
your cloak; any fool would take his in 
a storm,” was translated politely— 


“ Quand il fait beau 
Prends ton mantedu ; 
Et lorsq’ il pleut, 

* Prends-le si tu veux.” 


That is particularly suited to a mountain- 
ous country. ‘ 

A. N. Jr.—There was another proverb 
in that almanac which you should also 
recollect—* Aprés Ja pluie vient le beau 
temps.” 

Pisoaror.—I do recall, with a deep 
sense of its truth, this, which I found in 
an Irish Almanac at the Castle-Blayney 
Fair,— 


“If the first of July be rainy weather 
*T will rain more or Jess for forty days together.” 


A. N. Jr—Ah! that old monkish le- 
gend about St. Swithin’s day—that the 
heavens, incensed at his martyrdom, 
poured down a new flood of forty days’ 
duration, and would ever continue thus 
to commemorate that unfortunate anni- 
versary—is quite out of place in our 
Protestant country ; tosay nothing of its 
having been spoiled by the change of the 
calendar in 1752, according to Horace 
Walpole, who said it was not likely St. 
Swithin or any other Saint would accom- 
modate himself to acts of parliament. 

That change in the calendar made sad 
work with the Saints’ days. Till then, 
in England, it was considered eminently 
Protestant, that is, a mark of zeal for the 
chutch of England, says the learned au- 
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thor of ‘ the Illustrated Anglican Calen- 
dar,” that every day should be appro- 
priated to its Saint, and that without 
this, an almanac was nought. This cus- 
tom, which is now considered a peculi- 
arity of the Romish Church, was doubt- 
less convenient for the recollection of 
dates, every day of the year having its 
name and character borne in mind as 
well as the days of the week; and per- 
haps the sudden discontinuance of its 
commemorative character added some 
religious fervor to the animosity of the 
common people upon the adoption of the 
Gregorian Calendar, exhibited in the me- 
morable civil tumults on that occasion, 
and the general outcry of the mob, asin 
Hogarth’s picture, “Give us back our 
eleven days!” 

The Saints’-days retained in the English 
Calendar were merely a conveniently 
distributed selection from those dedi- 
cated to the memory of our Lord, or to 
the martyrs most distinguished in the 
Gospels, the founders of Christianity in 
England, and the most eminent earl 
Fathers; as well as those from whic 
leases and terms of courts had been 
dated, since the time of King Alfred. 

In our matter-of-fact and irreverent 
country, this small list is much dimin- 
ished; and the places of many time- 
honored social festivals and religious an- 
niversaries are poorly supplied in our 
calendars by notes of the birth-days of 
the saints of this worldly generation: 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Queen Victoria, 
General Jackson, and the successful in- 
ventors of machinery. 

Pisoator.—But we have not neglected 
to conform to the almanac-literature of 
the old world by the least disuse of its 
rhyming weather proverbs, although 
some of them are singularly unsuited 
to our climate: “Colum non animum 
mutant,” &c. They fix themselves strange- 
ly in the mind, however. Let us see 
how many we can repeat: 


“If the grass grow in Janiveer, 
It grows the worse for’t all the year.” 


A.N., dr. 
“If Candlemass-day be fair and bright, 
Winter will take another flight: 
If Candlemass-day bring clouds and rain, 
Winter is gone, and will not come again.” 


Pisoaror. 
“March winds and May sun 
Make clothes white and maids dun.” 


A.N., Jr. 
“So many mists in March you see, 
So many frosts in May will be.” 
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“ When April blows his horn, 
"Tis good for both hay and corn.”” 


A.N., Jr. : 
“ April showers bring forth May flowers.’’ 


Piscator. . 
“ As the day lengthens, 
The cold strengthens.” 


A.N., Jr. 
“ Calm weather in June, 
Sets corn in tune.” 


Pisoator. : 
“ When the fern is as high as a spoon, 
You may sleep an bour at noon.” 


A.N., Jr. 


“ Till St. James’ day be come and gone, 
You may have hops or you may have none.” 


Pisoartor. 
“A cherry year—a merry year; a plumb year 
—a dumb year.” 


A.N., Jr. 


“ September blow soft, 
*Till the fruit ’s in the loft.” 


Piscaror. 
“ Good October, a good blast, 
To blow the hog acorn and mast.” 


A. N. Jr. 
“ November take flail, 
Let ships no more sail.” 


PisoaTor. 
“No weather is ill, 
If the wind be still.” 


A.N., Jz.—Here is that of which your 
master, gentle old Izaak Walton, quoted 
only the last two lines, because he would 
not admit any other to be the best wea- 
ther than that which brought the best 
fishing: 

“ When the wind is in the west, 
The weather is at the best; 
When the wind is in the east, 
It is good for neither man nor beast; 
When the wind is in the south, 
It blows the bait into the fishes’ mouth.” 


Pisoator.— Worthy Izaak knew better 
than to pin his faith to a musty proverb. 
That might be well enough it all the 
adages of almanac-makers were prudent 
as those of Poor Richard. I doubt if 
Dr. Franklin gained a’wider or higher 
reputation for sagacity with the mass of 
his countrymen by all -his political or 
scientific attainments, than from those 
well-remembered axioms of frugality, 
which, since collected under the just title 
of “the Way to Wealth,” first established 
the popularity of Poor Richard’s Alma- 
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nac. It is a pity that such a treasury of 
economical wit should have been pub- 
lished only twenty-five years, and that 
its republication in our own day should 
be almost unnoticed. Was not its name 
assumed in imitation of the celebrated 
“Poor Robin’s Almanac” of England ? 
“Richard and Robin were two pretty 
men.” 

A. N. Jz.—Poor Robin’s example 
might warrant any imitation which 
would secure an equal popularity. His 
“every Robin went a robbing” with 
great success from its commencement in 
1652 until its end in 1828. 

That almanac and its fellows, Moore’s 
almanac, and Partridge’s, which were all 
rudely argued down by the serious rea- 
soning of the “ Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge,” in their “ British 

manac for 1829,” had, for two centu- 
ries enjoyed a vast circulation by furnish- 
ing the British public with a constant 
supply of astrology and repetition of po- 

errors. Much valuable historical 
information might be gathered from 
them ; they certainly have contributed 
largely to the materials of Brande’s Popu- 
lar Antiquities, and to those huge and 
entertaining specimens of almanac litera- 
ture, Hone’s Year Book, Every-day Book 
and Table Book. 

Moore’s Almanac, which seems to have 
been the greatest favorite, took its name 
from the reputed editor, ‘‘ Francis Moore, 
physician,” whose supposititious longev- 
- 5 exceeds that of the famousJ. A. Farina 
of Cologne, who died some eighty years 
ago. The original Francis Moore died 
in the year 1724, and though his success 
did not perpetuate, like Farina’s, seventy 
rivals fighting for his name in his own 
town, yet, in London, for several years 
preceding 1788, there were ‘two hostile 
almanacs, one published by the Station- 
ers’ Company, and the other by “T. 
Carnan, St. Paul’s Churchyard,” each 
claiming to be prepared by the genuine 
Francis Moore, physician. From this 
arose great lawsuits, and a warm parlia- 
mentary contest, in which the ministers 
were defeated, and the existence of two 
Francis Moore’s legally established, as 
appears by a curious account in the 
“Political Dictionary.” 

“In England, James I. granted a mono- 

ly of the trade in almanacs to the 

niversities and to the Stationers’ Oom- 
y, and under their patronage, astro- 
flourished till beyond the middle of 

the last century, but not altogether un- 
opposed ; the humorous attack of Swift, 
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under the name of Bickerstaff, upon 
Partridge’s almanac, is well known, both 
from the-amusement which the public 
derived from the controversy and the 
perpetuation of the assumed name in 
“the Tatler.” But though Swift stopped 
the mouth of Partridge, he could not 
destroy the corporation under whose di- 
rection the almanac was published. The 
Stationers’ Company (for the universities 
were only passive, having accepted an 
annuity from their colleagues, and re- 
signed any active exercise of their privi- 
lege) found another Partridge, as good a 
prophet as his predecessor.” 

“The Stationers’ Company appears to 
have acted from a simple desire to give 
people that which would sell, whether 
astrological or not; and not from any 
peculiar turn for hecy inherent in 
the akion. us, even in 1624, 
they issued at the same time the usual 
predictions in one almanac, and undis- 
guised contempt of them in another, ap- 
parently to suit all tastes.” 

“Tn 1775, a blow was struck which 
demolished the legal monopoly. One 
Thomas Carnan, a bookseller, had some 

ears before detected or presumed the il- 
egality of the exclusive right and in- 
vaded it accordingly. The cause came 
before the Court of Common Pleas in the 
year above-mentioned, and was there de- 
cided against the company. Lord North 
in 1779, brought a bill into the House of 
Commons, to renew and legalize the pri- 
vilege, but after an able argument by . 
Erskine in favor of the public, the House 
rejected the ministerial project by a ma- 
jority of 45. The absurdity and even 
indecency of some of these productions 
were fully exposed by Erskine; but the 
defeated monopolists managed to regain 
the exclusive market by purchasing the 
works of their competitors. The astro- 
logical and other predictions still con- 
tinued; but it is some extenuation that 
the public, long used to predictions of the 
deaths of princes and falls of rain, refused 
to receive any almanacs.which did not 
contain their favorite absurdities.” 

“Tt is said that the Stationers’ Com- 
pany once tried the experiment of par- 
tially reconciling Francis Moore and 
common sense, by no greater step than 
omitting the column of the moon’s influ- 
ence upon the parts of the human body, 
and that most of the copies were re- 
turned upon their hands.” 

Piscator.—It used to be considered 
lucky or unlucky, I cannot tell which, to 
take medicine on the day when the par- 
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ticular part of the body affected was 
under the influence of the moon or pla- 
netary sign. Mr. Forby relates an anec- 
dote, how ‘about the close of the last 
century a medical swe of emi- 
nence, in Suffolk, sent an opening medi- 
cine to a’ patient, and desired him to 
take it immediately. On the followin 
day he called at his house and inquir 
how it had operated. The patient (a 
substantial farmer) said he had not taken 
it; and upon the doctor’s remonstrating 
against this disobedience, the sick man 
gravely answered, that he had looked 
into his almanac and seeing the sign lay 
in Bowels, he thought that and the 
physic together would be too much for 
him ” 


A. N. Jr—Antonio, in Fietcher’s 
“ Chances,” alludes to such “skyey influ- 
ences” — 
——“ All physicians, 
And penny al , allow the opening 
Of veins this month.” 





Almanacs were formerly sold for a 
penny in England; their price was in- 
creased by the monopoly of their publi- 
cation, and by the imposition of stamp 
taxes upon them after Queen Anne’s 
‘ time. Between 1821 and 1830 this duty 
produced an average yearly revenue of 
81,000 pounds sterling for the English 
government, but during the reign of 
Will. IV. this stamp duty, then of fifteen 
pence per stamp, was abolished. 

The price of Moore’s Almanac, in 1781, 
was ninepence, of which twopence was 
for the stamp; in 1796 it had increased 
to sixteenpence, and in 1816 to two shil- 
lings and threepence; but, in evasion of 
the stamp acts, shabby penny almanacs 
continued to be sold in England, and are 
to this day to be had for that price there, 
as well as in Germany. 

The first printed almanac, that of Re- 
giomontanus, about the year 1475, sold 
for ten crowns of gold; but, as soon 
as printing became common, almanacs 
speedily attained the flourishing circula- 
tion and peculiar literary character which 
they have ever since held. Their pre- 
dictions extended to politics as well as 
physics; and, in the year 1579, Henry 
III. of France, by an ordonnance quite 
in the spirit of any “ warning” of his 
present successor, forbade all makers of 
almanacs to prophecy, directly or in- 
directly, concerning the affairs of the 


\ state. 


The English almanacs kept up the 
spirit of prophecy, none the less; and 
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the British Almanac, of 1829, shows, by 
the following comparison of extracts, . 
how little variation had taken place, in 
that respect, even in our country : 


From “ Andrews’ News from the Stars,” July 
1678 :-— 

“ Sudden fears possess some places. Jupiter turns 
retrograde, and Mars comes to conjunction with 
Saturn at the month’send. Weighty matters under 
consideration in some parts of Europe. Flying re- 
ports from beyond sea. Those under Gemini 
again concerned. The influence both of Saturn and 
Mars they are, perhaps, now sensible of, to their 
detriment or disturbance.” 

From “ Moore’s Almanack,” July 1771 :— 

“There is some bustle in the world about this 
time, and where armies are blows must be expected. 
Jove affronts both the Sun and Mercury, and some 
sly contrivance brought to light. I hope no holy 
plot. Some good news from abroad about this time ; 
and some ships despaired of likely to come home 
safe.” . 

From “ Moore’s Almanack,” July 1820 :— 

‘In this month there are no less than five con- 
junctions, three of which happen in the ascendant 
of Rome, the very focus of papal powers, and a 
fourth on the very verge of that sign. Hereisa 
concatenation of circumstances, the effects of which 
may be expected to produce serious events in the 
Catholic church—perhaps the death of his holi- 
ness.” 


These predictions, as well as the gene- 
ral ai ment and nature of its con- 
tents in other respects, our common 
almanac seems to have borrowed from 
those of Persia, which are said to have 
had such characteristics from great an- 
tiquity. ; 

A modern writer states that the Per- 
sians, “to the present time, neither sow 
nor reap, plant, travel, buy, sell, nor un- 
dertake any expedition, without con- 
sulting, first of all, the stars and alma- 
nacs 


Piscator.—Is it from the East that 
our word “almanac” is derived? It has 
a sound of Arabic. 

A. N. Jn.—So think most etymolo- 
gists. Almanach in French and Ger- 
man, almanacco in Italian, almanaque in 
Spanish; its use in so many tongues 
might give it some pretension to being 
commog and necessary to all mankind, 
and coeval with Babel. 

Webster derives it from the Arabic 
particle, a2 and manach, to count; others 
from al, and the Greek manakos, the 
course of months. 

Some say the name came from. al- 
manha, or new year’s gift, at which it 
was presented to. oriental sovereigns. 
Others declare the word to have first 
been almonat, of German origin. Many 
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assert its derivation from the Teutonic, 
al and maan, the moon, or an account 
of every moon or month; so our ances- 
tors, observes Verstegan, used to carve 
the courses of the moon for the year 
upon a square piece of wood, which they 
called almonaght, signifying, in old Eng- 
dish or Saxon, “ all-moon-heed.” 

Pisoator.—I am for the Saxon deriva- 
tion. Among the genuine Saxons of to- 
day, more than would confess it, yield a 
lingering homage and faith to the in- 
fluence of the moon on weather and 
human affairs. 

One of those ancient wooden almanacs 
is preserved in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. It is called a “Clog Almanack,” 
and is shaped like a square razor-strop. 
Each side contains three months, marked 
off into day and weeks by pvints such as 
those on a measuring-stick, and the 
Saints’-days are denoted by emblems, 
perfectly in the fashion of the rude 
“totem” signs, scrawled by the “Little 
Bear,” the “ Weazel,” &c., on an Indian 
treaty. 

A. N. Jr.—Those emblems might well 
be like the Indians, for both are true 
Runie letters; and from these Runic 
charactefs the clog-almanacs received 
their common appellation of “ Run- 
staves,” that is, Runic staffs. The hiero- 
glyphics cut upon the clog-almanacs are 
in ot the early Christian symbols; 
St. David’s day was marked by a harp, 
St. Crispin’s by a pair of shoes, St. Law- 
rence’s by & gridiron, and New Year’s 
day by a horn, the sign of good drinking. 
These almanacs had the advantage of 
being easily whittled and carried about 
the person, of being durable in material, 
and perpetual calendars. 

Many forms have been devised for per- 
petual almanacs, and for “Head Alma- 
nacs” to be committed to memory; of 
the latter, the best is probably the fol- 
lowing verse, as says Rees’ Encyclo- 
pedia— 

“ At Dover Dwells George Brown, Esquire, _ 

Good Christopher Finch, And David Frier.” 


“The twelve words answer to the twelve 
months; the first letter of each word 
stands in the calendar against the first 
day of the corresponding month; and if 
the Dominical Letter is known, it is easy 
to find on what day of the week any day 
of the month will fall throughout the 
ear. 

The Dominical or Sunday letter, you 
know, is that one of the seven first letters 
of the alphabet which falls on Sunday, 
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the first day in the year being denoted 
by A, the second by B, and so on from 
week to week. By the foregoing head- 
almanac, therefore, the fourth of July 
this year falls on Tuesday, the first day, 
as designated by G, being Saturday, as 
the Dominical letter being A. 

Piscator.—A perpetual almanac would 
not have suited the French lawyer. I+ 
appears that his wife, complaining that 
he passed nearly all the time in his 
library, exclaimed one day, “Oh! that I 
might become a book!” Le Roue relates 
the ungallant reply: 
“ Deviens donc Almanack, répondit-il, j’y consens ; 

Et j’y consens en homme sage ; 

J’en tirerai cet avantage, 

C’est qu’on en change tous les ans.” 
I know people who seem to be nothing 
but perpetual head-almanacs; their talk 
is always of the weather. I fear we are 
getting to be of the number. 


A.N. Jr. 
“ Le tems, beau, bon, ou facheux, 
Est l’entretien de qui n’a mieux.” 
or rather— 
“ Du tems faut parler 
Pour propos renouveller.” 
Talk of the weather is the introduction 
to polite conversation all over the world; 
particularly among those masters in re- 
finement, the Japanese, according to the 
accounts from Commodore Perry’s expe- 
dition. It does no harm; it hurts no- 
body’s feelings; it removes the coolness 
and embarrassment from a first dash into 
conversation, and leaves it open for ami- 
cable continuance, or courteous close. 
Therefore it often does real good, and I 
verily believe, has cleared up the sky for 
us, as a sailor’s whistling brings a wind; 
for see, if the sunshine is not breaking 
through the clouds which are rolling’ 
grandly up the escarpment of Mount 
Washington, while the summit of Jeffer- 
son is glowing with ruddy light. Sol 
will close with inflicting upon you only 
this last quotation from the Almanac— 
“ An evening red and a morning grey, 
Are a sure sign of a fair day.” 


Piscaror.—And I will get ready for 
Barker Burbanks and Shelburne to- 
morrow— 


“ My rod and my line, my float and my lead, 
My hook and my plummet, my whetstone and knife, 
My basket, and baits both living and dead, 
My net and my meat (for that is the chief); 
Then I muse have thread, and hairs green and 
small, 
With mine angling purse, and so you have all.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


WHICH HAS SOMETHING TO SAY ABOUT DR. FRANELIN 
AND THE LATIN QUARTER. 


< ie first, both in point of time and 
merit, of American envoys was fa- 
mous not less for the pastoral simplicity of 
his manners than for the politic grace of 
hismind. Viewed from a certain point, 
there was a touch of primeval oriental- 
ness in Benjamin Franklin. Neither is 
there wanting something like his scrip- 
tural parallel. The history of the pa- 
triarch Jacob is interesting not less from 
the unselfish devotion which we are 
bound to ascribe to him, than from the 
deep worldly wisdom and polished Ita- 
lian tact, gleaming under an air of Arca- 
dian unaffectedness. The diplomatist 
and the shepherd are blended; a union 
not without warrant; the apostolic ser- 
pent and dove. A tanned Machiavelli 
in tents. 

Doubtless, too, notwithstanding his 
eminence as lord of the moving manor, 
Jacob’s raiment was of homespun; the 
economic envoy’s plain coat and hose, 
who has not heard of? 

Franklin all over is of a piece. He 
dressed his person as his periods; neat, 
trim, nothing superfluous, nothing defi- 
cient. In some of his works his style is 
only surpassed by the unimprovable sen- 
tences of Hobbes of Malmsbury, the 
paragon. of perspicuity. The mental 
habits of Hobbes and Franklin in several 
points, especially in one of some moment, 
assimilated. Indeed, making due allow- 
ance for soil and era, history, presents 
few trios more akin, upon the whole, 
than Jacob, Hobbes, and Franklin; 
three labyrinth-minded, but plain-spoken 
Broadbrims, at once politicians and 
philosophers; keen observers of the 
main chance; prudent courtiers; practi- 
cal magians in linsey woolsey. 

In keeping with his general habitudes, 
Doctor Franklin while at the French 
Court did not reside in the aristocratical 
faubourgs. He deemed his worsted hose 
and scientific tastes more adapted in a 
domestic way to the other side of the 
Seine, where the Latin Quarter, at once 
the haunt of erudition and economy, 
seemed peculiarly to invite the philo- 
sophical Poor Richard to its venerable 


retreats. Here, of grey, chilly, drizzly 
Nevember mornings, in the dark-stoned 
quadrangle of the time-honored Sor- 
bonne, walked thg lean and slippered 
metaphysician,—oblivious for the mo- 
ment that his sublime thoughts and tat- 
tered wardrobe were famous throughout 
Europe,—meditating on the theme of his 
next lecture; at the same time, in the 
well-worn chambers overhead, some 
clayey-visaged chemist in robe- 
de-chambre, and with a soiled green fla 
over his left eye, was hard at wor 
stooping over retorts and crucibles, dis- 
covering new antipathies in acids, again 
risking st explosions similar to that 
whereby he had already lost the use of 
one optic; while in the lofty lodging- 
houses of the neighboring streets, indi- 
gent young students from all parts of 
France, were ironing their shabby cocked 
hats, or inking the whity seams of their 
small-clothes, prior to a promenade with 
their pink-ribboned little grizzets in the 
Garden of the Luxembourg. 
Long ago the haunt of rank, the Latin 
Quarter still retains many old buildin 
whose imposing architecture singularly 
contrasts with the unassuming habits of 
their present occupants. In some parts 
its general air is dreary and dim; mo- 
nastic and theurgic. In those lonely 
narrow ways—long-drawn prospectives 
of desertion—lined with huge piles of 
silent, vaulted, old iron-grated buildings 
of dark grey stone, one almost expects 
to encounter Paracelsus or Friar Bacon 
turning the next corner, with some aw- 
ful vial of Black-Art elixir in his hand. 
But all the lodging-houses are not so 
grim. Not to speak of many of com- 
paratively modern erection, the others 
of the better class, however stern in 
exterior, evince s feminine gayety of 
taste, more or less, in their furnishings 
within. The embellishing, or softening, 
or screening hand of woman is to be 
seen all over the interiors of this me- 
tropolis. Like Augustus Caesar with 
respect to Rome, the Frenchwoman 
leaves her obvious mark on Paris. Like 
the hand in nature, you know it can be 
none else but hers. Yet sometimes she 
overdoes it, as nature in the peony; or 
underdoes it, as nature in the bramble; 
or—what is still more frequent—is a 
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little slatternly about it, as nature in the 
sews 

n this congenial vicinity of the Latin 
Quarter, and in an ancient building some- 
thing like those last alluded to, at a 

int midway between the Palais des 
Deans Arts and the College of the Sor- 
bonne, the venerable American Engoy 
pitched his tent when not passing his 
time at his country retreat at Passy. 
The frugality of his manner of life did 
not lose him the good opinion even of 
the voluptuaries of the showiest of capi- 
tals, whose very iron railings are not 
free from gilt. Franklin was not less 
a lady’s man, than a man’s man, a wise 
map, and an old man. Not only did he 
enjoy the homage of the choicest Pari- 
sian literati, but at the age of seventy- 
two he was the caressed favorite of the 
highest born beauties of the Court; who 
through blind fashion having been ori-, 
ginally attracted to him ag a famous 
savan, were permanently retained as his 
admirers by his Plato-like gracious- 
ness of good-humor. Having carefully 
weighed the world, Franklin could act 
any part in it. By nature turned to 
knowledge, his mind was often grave, 
but never serious. At times he had 
seriousness — extreme seriousness — for 
others, but never for himself. Tranquilli- 
ty was to him instead of it. This philo- 
sophical levity of tranquillity, so to speak, 
is shown in his easy variety of pursuits. 
Printer, postmaster, almanac maker, 
essayest, chemist, orator, tinker, states- 
man, humorist, philosopher, parlor-man, 
political economist, professor of house- 
wifery, ambassador, projector, maxim- 
monger, herb-doctor, wit :—Jack of all 
trades, master of each and mastered by 
none—the type and genius of his land. 
Franklin was everything but a poet. 
Buv since a soul with many qualities, 
forraing of itself a sort of handy index and 
pocket congress of all humanity, needs 
the contact of just as many different 
men, or subjects, in order to the exhibi- 
tion of its totality; hence very little 
indeed of the sage’s multifariousness will 
be portrayed in a simple narrative like 
the present. This casual private inter- 
course with Israel, but served to mani- 
fest him in his far lesser lights; thrifty, 
domestic, dietarian, and, it may be, 
didactically waggish.: There was much 
benevolent irony, innocent mischievous- 
ness, in the wise man. Seeking here to 
depict him in his less exalted habitudes, 
the narrator feels more as if he were 
playing with one of the sage’s worsted 
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hose,. than reverentially handling the 
honored hat which once oracularly sat 
upon his brow. 

So, then, in the Latin Quarter lived 
Doctor Franklin. And accordingly in 
the Latin Quarter tarried Israel for the 
time. And it’was into a room of a honse 
in this same Latin Quarter that Israe] 
had been directed when the sage had 
requested privacy for a while. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ISRAEL IS INITIATED INTO THE MYSTERIES OF LODGING- 
HOUSES IN THE LATIN QUARTER. 


Cxosine the door upon himself, Israel 
advanced to the middle of the chamber, 
and looked curiously round him. 

A dark tessellated floor, but without a 
rug; two ndbigane chairs, with embroi- 
dered seats, rather the worse for wear; 
one mahogany bed, with a gay but tar- 
nished counterpane ; a marble wash-stand, 
cracked, with a china vessel of water, 
minus the handle. The apartment was 
very large; this part of the house, which 
was a very extensive one, embracing the 
four sides of a quadrangle, having, in a 
former age, been the hotel of a nobleman, 
The magnitude of the chamber made its 
stinted furniture look meagre enough. 

But in Israel’s eyes, the marble mantel 
(a comparatively recent addition) and its 
appurtenances, not only redeemed the 
rest, but looked quite magnificent and 
hospitable in the extreme. Because, in 
the first place, the mantel was graced 
with an enormous old-fashioned square 
mirror, of heavy plate glass, set fast, like 
a tablet, into the wall. And in this mir- 
ror was genially reflected the following 
delicate articles :—First, two bouquets of 
flowers inserted in pretty vases of por- 
celain; second, one cake of white soap; 
third, one cake of rose-colored soap (both 
cakes very fragrant); fourth, one wax 
candle; fifth, one china tinder-box ; sixth, 
one bottle of Eau de Cologne; seventh, 
one paper of loaf sugar, nicely broken 
into sugar-bow] size; .eighth, one silver 
teaspoon; ninth, one glass tumbler; 
tenth, one glass decanter of cool pure 
water; eleventh, one sealed bottle con- 
taining a richly hued liquid, and marked 
“ Otard.” 

“T wonder now what O-t-a-r-d is?” 
soliloquised Israel, slowly spelling the 
word. “TI havea good mind to step in 
and ask Dr. Franklin. He knows every- 
thing. Let me smellit. No, it’s sealed; 
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smell is locked in. Those are pretty 
flowers. Let’s smell them: no sme 

in. Ah, I see--sort of flowers in 
women’s: bonnets—sort of calico flowers. 
Beautiful soap. This smells anyhow— 
regular soap-roses—a white rose and a 
red one. That long-necked bottle there 
looks like a crane. I wonder what’s in 
that? Hallo! E-a-u—d-e—O-o-l-o0-g-n-e. 
I wonder if Dr. Franklin understands 
that? It looks like his white wine. This 
is nice sugar. Let’s taste. Yes, this is 
very nice sugar, sweet as—yes, it’s sweet 
as sugar ; better than maple sugar, such 
as they make at home. But I’m cranch- 
ing it too loud, the Doctor will hear me. 
But here’s a teaspoon. What’s this for? 
There’s no tea, nor tea-cup ; but here’s a 
tumbler, and here’s drinking water. Let 
me see. Seems to me, putting this and 
that and the other thing together, it’s a 
sort of alphabet that spells something. 
Spoon, tumbler, water, sugar, —— bran- 
dy—that’s it. O-t-a-r-dis brandy. Who 
put these things here? What does it 
all mean? Don’t put sugar here for show, 
don’t put a spoon here for ornament, nor 
a jug of water. There is only one mean- 
ing to it, and that is a very polite invi- 
tation from some invisible person to help 
myself, if I like, to a glass of brandy and 
sugar, and if I don’t like, let it alone. 
That’s my reading. I have a good mind 
to ask Doctor Franklin about it, though, 
for there’s just a chance I may be mis- 
taken, and these things here be some 
other person’s private property, not at 
all meant for me to help myself from. 
Oo-logne, what’s that?—never mind. 
Soap: soap’s to wash with. I want to 
use soap, anyway. Letme see—no, there’s 
no soap on the wash-stand. I see, soap 
is not given gratis here in Paris, to 
boarders. But if you want it, take it 
from the marble, and it will be charged 
in the bill. If yon don’t want it let it 
alone, and no charge. Well, that’s fair, 
anyway. But then to a man who could 
not afford to use soap, such beautiful 
cakes as these lying before his eyes all 
the time, would be a strong temptation. 
And now that I think of it, the O-t-a-r-d 
looks rather tempting too. But if I don’t 
like it now, I can let it alone. I’ve a 
good mind to try it. But it’s sealed. I 
wonder now if I am right in my under- 
standing of this alphabet? Who knows? 
Pll venture one little sip, anyhow. Come 
cork. Hark! 

There was a rapid knock at the door. 

Clapping down the bottle, Israel said, 


“ Come in,” 
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It was the man of wisdom. 

“ My honest friend,” said the Doctor, 
stepping with venerable .briskness into 
the room, “I was so busy duri our 
visit to the Pont Neuf, that I did not 
have time to see that your room was all 
right. I merely gave the order, and 
heard that it had been fulfilled. But it 
just occurred to me, that as the land- 
ladies of Paris have some curious cus- 
toms which might puzzle an entire'stran- 
ger, my poe here for a moment 
might explain any little obscurity. Yes, 
it is as I thought,” glancing towards the 
mantel. 

“Oh, Doctor, that reminds me; what 
is O-t-a-r-d, pray?” 

“ Otard is poison.” 

“ Shocking.” 

“Yes, and I think I had best remove 
it from the room forthwith,” replied the 
sage, in a business-like manner putting 
the bottle under his arm; ‘‘I hope you 
never use Oologne, do you?” 

“* What—what is that, Doctor?” 

“T see. You never heard of thesense- 
less luxury—a wise ignorance. You 
smelt flowers upon your mountains. You 
won’t want this, either ;” and the Cologne 
bottle was put under the other arm. 
“*Candle—you'll want that. Soap—you 
want soap. Use the white cake.” 

“Is that cheaper, Doctor?” 

“Yes, but just as good as the other. 
You don’t ever munch sugar, do. you? 
It’s bad for the teeth. I’ll take the sugar.” 
So the paper of sugar was likewise 
dropped into one of the capacious coat 
pockets. 

“Qh, you better take the whole furni- 
ture, Doctor Franklin. Here, I'll help 
you drag out the bedstead.” 

““My honest friend,” said the wise 
man, pausing solemnly, with the two 
bottles, like swimmer’s bladders under 
his arm-pits; “‘my honest friend, the 
bedstead you will want; what I propose 
to remove, you will not want.” 

** Oh, I was only joking, Doctor.” 

“Tknewthat. It’s a bad habit, except 
at the proper time, and. with the proper 
person. The things left on the mantel 
were there placed by the landlady to be 
used if wanted; if not, to be left un- 
touched. To-morrow morning, upon the 
chambermaid’s coming in to make your 
bed, all such articles as remained obvi- 
ously untouched, would have been re- 
moved ; the rest would have been charg- 
ed in the bill, whether you used them up 
completely or not.” 

ust as I thought. Then why not 
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let the bottles stay, Doctor, and save 
yourself all this trouble?” 

“Ah! whyindeed. My honest friend, 
are you not myguest? It were unhand- 
some in me to permit a third person su- 
perfluously to entertain you under what, 
for the time being, is my own roof.” 

These words came from the wise maa 
in the most graciously bland and flowing 
tones. As he ended, he ea sort of 
conciliatory half bow towards Israel. 

Charmed with his condescending affa- 
rom Israel, without another word, suf- 
fered him to march from the room, bot- 
tles and all. Not till the first impression 
of the venerable envoy’s suavity had left 
him, did Israel begin to surmise the mild 
superiority of successful strategy which 
lurked beneath this highly ingratiating 
air. 

“ Ah,” pondered Israel, sitting gloom- 
ily before the rifled mantel, with the 
empty tumbler and tea-spoon in his hand, 
“it’s sad business to have a Doctor 
Franklin lodging in the next room. I 
wonder jf he sees to all the boarders 
this way. How the O-t-a-r-d merchants 
must hate him, and the pastry-cooks too. 
I wish I had a good pie to pass the time. 
I wonder if they ever make pumpkin 
pies in Paris? So, I’ve got to stay in 
this room all the time. Somehow I’m 
bound to be a prisoner, one way or an- 
other. Never mind, I’m an ambassador. 
That’s satisfaction. Hark! The Doctor 
again.—Oome in.” 

No venerable doctor; but in tripped a 
young French lass, bloom on her cheek, 
pink ribbons in her cap, liveliness in all 
her air, grace in the very tips of her el- 
bows. The most bewitching little cham- 
bermaid in Paris. All art, but the pic- 
ture of artlessness. 

“ Monsieur! pardon!” 

“ Oh, I pardong ye freely,” said Israel. 
“ Come to call on the Ambassador ?” 

“Monsieur, is de—de—” but, breaking 
down at the very threshold in her Eng- 
lish, she poured out a long ribbon of 
sparkling French, the purpose of which 
was to convey a profusion of fine com- 
pliments to the stranger, with many ten- 
der inquiries as to whether he was com- 
fortably roomed, and whether there 
might not be something, however tri- 
fling, wanting to his complete accomoda- 
tion. But Israel understood nothing, at 
the time, but the exceeding grace, and 
trim, bewitching figure of the girl. 

She stood eyeing him for a few mo- 
ments more, with a look of pretty thea- 
trical despair ; and, after vaguely linger- 
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ing a while, with another shower of 
incomprehensible compliments and apo- 
logies, trip like a fairy from the 
chamber. Directly she was gone, Israel 
pondered upon a singular glance of the 
girl. It seemed to him that he had, by 
his reception, in some way, unaccounta- 
bly disappointed his beautiful visitor. It 
struck him very strangely that she had 
entered all sweetness and friendliness, 
but had retired as if slighted, with a sort 
of disdainfal and sarcastic levity, all the 
more stinging from its apparent polite- 
ness. 

Not iong had she disappeared, when a 
noise in the passage apprised him that, 
in her hurried retreat, the girl must 
have stumbled against something. The 
next moment, he heard a chair scraping 
in the adjacent apartment, and there was 
another knock at the door. 

It was the mar of wisdom this time. 

“* My honest friend, did you not have 
a visitor, just now ?” 

“Yes, Doctor, a very pretty girl called 
upon me.” 

“ Well, I just stopped in to tell you of 
another strange custom of Paris. That 
girl is the chambermaid ; but she does 
not confine herself altogether to one vo- 
cation. You must beware of the cham- 


“bermaids of Paris, my honest friend. 


Shall I tell the girl, from you, that, un- 
willing to give her the fatigue of going 
up and down so many flights of stairs, 
you will, for the future waive her visits 
of ceremony ?” 

“ Why, Doctor Franklin, she is a very 
sweet little girl.” 

“T know it, my honest friend; the 
sweeter, the more dangerous. Arsenic 
is sweeter than sugar. I know you are 
a very sensible young man; not to be 
taken in by an artful Ammonite; and 
so, I think [ had better convey your 
message to the girl forthwith.” 

So saying, the sage withdrew, leaving 
Israel once more gloomily seated before 
the rifled mantel, whose mirror was not 
again to reflect the form of the charming 
chambermaid. 

“Every time he comes in he robs me,” 
soliloquised Israel, dolefully ; “with an 
air all the time, too, as if he were making 
me presents. If he thinks me such a 
very sensible young man, why not let me 
take care of myself?” 

It was growing dusk, and Israel light- 
ing the wax candle, proceeded to readin 
his Guide-book. 

“This is poor sight-seeing,” muttered 
he, at last, “sitting here all by myself, 
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with no company but an empty tumbler, 
reading about the fine things in Pari 
and I, myself, a prisoner in Paris. 
wish sdmething extraordinary would 
turn up now; for instance, a man come 
in and give me ten thousand pounds, 
But here’s ‘ Poor Richard ;’ I am a poor 
fellow myself; 0 let’s see what comfort 
he has fur a comrade.” 

Opening the little pamphlet, at ran- 
dom, Israel’s eyes fell on the following 

assages: he read them aloud— 

“80 what signifies waiting and hoping 
for better timés? We may make these 
times better, if,we bestir ourselves. In- 
* dustry need not wish, and he that lives 
upon hope will die fasting, as Poor Rich- 
ard says. There are no gains, without 

ins. Then help hands, for I have no 
vinds as Poor Richard says.’ Oh con- 
found all this wisdom! It’s a sort of 
insulting to talk wisdom to a man like 
me. It’s wisdom that’s cheap, and it’s 
fortune that’s dear. That ain’t in Poor 
Richard ; but it ought to be,” concluded 
Israel, suddenly slamming down the 
pamphlet. 

He walked across the room, looked at 
the artificial flowers, and the rose-color- 
ed soap, and again went to the table and 
took up the two books. 

“So here is the ‘ Way to Wealth,’ and 
here is the ‘Guide to Paris.’ Wonder 
now whether Paris lies on the Way to 
Wealth? if so, Iam on the road. More 
likely though, it’s a parting-of-the-ways. 
I shouldn't be surprised if the Doctor 
meant something sly by putting these 
two books in my hand. Somehow, the 
old gentleman has an amazing sly look— 
a sort of wild slyness—about him, seems 
tome. His wisdom seems a sort of sly, 
too. But all in honor, though. I ra- 
ther think he’s one of those old gentle- 
men who say a vast deal of sense, but 
hint a world more. Depend upon it, 
he’s sly, sly, sly. Ah, what’s this Poor 
Richard says: ‘God helps them that 
help themselves.’ Let’s consider that. 
Poor Richard ain’t a Dunker, that’s cer- 
tain, though he has lived in Pennsylvania. 
‘God helps them that help themselves.’ 
T'll just mark that saw, and leave the 
pamphlet open to refer to again—Ah!” 

At this point, the Doctor knocked, 
summoning Israel to his own apartment. 
Here, after a cup of weak tea, and a 
little toast, the two had a long, familiar 
talk together ; during which, Israel was 
delighted with the unpretending talka- 
tiveness, serene insight, and benign amia- 
bility of the sage. But, for all this, he 
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could hardly forgive him for the Cologne 
and Otard depredations. tg 

Discovering that, in early life, Israel 
had been employed on a farm, the man 
of wisdom at le’ turned the conver- 
sation in that direction; among other 
things, mentioning to his guest a plan of 
his (the Doctor’s) for yoking oxen, with 
a yoke to go by aspring instead of a 
bolt; thus greatly facilitating the opera- 
tion of hitching on the team to the cart. 
Israel was very much struck with the 
improvement; and thought that, if he 
were home, upon his mountains, he 
would immediately introduce it among 
the farmers. 


CHAPTER X. 


ANOTHER ADVENTURER APPEARS UPON THE SCENE. 


Asovr half-past ten o’clock, as they 
were thus conversing, Israel’s acquain- 
tance, the pretty chambermaid, rapped 
at the door, saying, with a titter, that. a 
very rude gentleman in the passage of 
~¢ court, desired to see Doctor Frank- 


n. 

“A very rude gentleman?” repeated! 
the wise man in French, narrowly look- 
ing at the girl, “ that means, a very fina- 
gentleman who has just paid you some: 
energetic compliment. But let. him 
pe up, my girl,” he added patriarchi-- 


In a few moments, a swift. coquettish. 
step was heard, followed, as if in chase, 
by a sharp and manly one. The door- 
opened. Israel was sitting so that, ace.- 
cidentally his eye pierced the crevice 
made by the opening of the door, which, . 
like a theatrical. screen, stood for a mo- - 
ment, between Doctor Franklin, and. the - 
just entering visitor. And. behind: that 
screen, through the crack, Israel caught: 
one momentary glimpse of :a little-bit of * 
by-play between the pretty chambermaid ! 
and the stranger. The vivacious nymph: 
appeared to have affectedly ‘run: from: 
him on the stairs—doubtless: in freakish ; 
return for some: liberal .advances—but ' 


‘had suffered herself to be overtaken at 


last ere too late; and on the instant Israel : 
caught sight of her, was with an insin- - 
cere air of rosy resentment, receiving a: 
roguish pinch orf the arm, and a sitilli 
more roguish salute on the cheek. 

The next instant both disappeared from. 
the range of the crevice; the girl de-- 
parting whence she had come; the stran- 
ger—transiently invisible as he.advanced! 
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behind the poate foto a | the room. 
When Israel now perceived him again, 
he seemed, while momentarily hidden, 
to have undergone a complete transfor- 
mation. 

He was a rather small, elastic, swarthy 
man, with an aspect as of a, disinherited 
Indian Chief in European clothes. An 
unvanquishable enthusiasm, intensified 
to perfect sobriety, couched in his 
savage, self-possessed eye. He was ele- 
= y and somewhat extravagantl 

ressed as a civilian ; he carried himself 
with a rustic, barbaric jauntiness, 
strangely dashed with a superinduced 
touch of the Parisian salon. His tawny 
cheek, like a date, spoke of the tropic. 
A wonderful atmosphere of proud friend- 
lessness and scornful isolation invested 
him. Yet was there a bit of the poet 
-as well as the outlaw in him, too. A 
ool solemnity of intrepidity sat on his 
lip. He looked like one who of purpose 
sought out harm’s way. He looked like 
-one who never had been, and never 
would be, a subordinate. 

Israel thought to himself that seldom 
before had he seen such a being. Though 

dressed a-la-mode, he did not seem to. be 
altogether civilized. 

Soabsorbed was our adventurer by the 
‘person of the stranger, that afew mo- 
ments passed ere he began to be aware 
-of the circumstance, that Dr. Franklin 
and this new visitor having saluted as 
old acquaintances, were now sitting in 
earnest conversation together. 

“ Do as you please; but I will not bide 
a suitor much longer,” said the stranger 
iin bitterness. “Congress gave me to 
understand that, upon my arrival here, 
I should be given immediate command of 
‘the Indien ; and now, for no earthly 
reason that I can see, you Commission- 
-ers have presented her, fresh from the 
stocks at Amsterdam, to the King of 
France, and not tome. What does the 
King of France with such a frigate? 
And what can I not do with her? Give 
me back the “ Indien,” and in less than 
-one month, you shall hear glorious or 
fatal news of Paul Jones.” 

“ Come, come, Captain,” said Doctor 
‘Franklin, soothingly, “tell me now, what 
would you do with her, if you had her?” 

“T would teach the British that Paul 
.Jones, though born in Britain, is no sub- 
_ject to the British King, but an untram- 
melled citizen and sailor of the universe ; 
‘and I would teach them, too, that if 
they ruthlessly ravage the American 
coasts their ewn coasts are vulnerable as 
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New Holland’s. Give me the Indien 
and I will rain down on wicked England 
like fire on Sodom.” 

These words of bravado were not 
spoken in the tone of a bravo, but a pro- 
phet. Erect upon his chair, like an Iro- 
quois, the speaker’s look was like that 
of an unflickering torch. 

His air seemed slightly to disturb the 
old sage’s philosophic repose, who, while 
not seeking to disguise his admiration of 
the unmistakable spirit of the man, seem- 
ed but illy to relish his apparent mea- 
sureless boasting. r 

As if both to change the subject a lit- 
tle, as well as put his visitor in better 
mood—though indeed it might have 
been but covertly to play with his enthu- 
siasm—the man of wisdom now drew 
his chair pe pantera nearer to the 
stranger’s, and putting one hand in a very 
friendly, conciliatory way upon his visi- 
tor’s knee, and rubbing it gently to. and 
fro there, much as a lion-tamer might 
soothingly manipulate the aggravated 
king of beasts, said in a winning man- 
ner :—‘t Never mind at present, Captain, 
about the ‘Jndien’ affair. Let that 
sleep a moment. See now, the Jersey 
privateers do us a great deal of mischief 
by intercepting our supplies. It has 
been mentioned to me, that if you had a 
small vessel—say, even your present ship, 
the ‘ Amphitrite.—then, by your sin- 
gular bravery, you might render great 
service, by following those privateers 
where larger ships durst not venture their 
bottoms; or, if but supported by some 
frigates from Brest at a proper distance, 
might draw them out, so that the larger 
vessels could capture them.” 

“* Decoy-duck to French frigates !— 
Very dignified office, truly!” hissed 
Paul in a fiery rage. “Doctor Franklin, 
whatever Paul Jones does for the cause 
of America, it must be done through un- 
limited orders: a separate, supreme 
command; no leader and no counsellor 
but himself. Havel not already by my 
services on the American coast shown 
that I am well bipsige all this? Why 
then do you seek to degrade me below 
my previous level? I will mount, not 
sink. I live but for honor and glory. 
Give me then something honorable and 
glorious to do, and something famous to 
do it with. Give me the Indien.” 

The man of wisdom slowly shook his 
head, “Everything is lost through this 
shillyshallying, timidity called prudence,” 
cried Paul Jones, starting to his feet; 
“to be effectual, war should be carried on 
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like. a monsoon; one changeless deter- 
mination of every particle towards the 
one unalterable aim. But in vacillating 
councils, statesmen idle about like the 
cats’ paws in calms. My God, why was 
I not born a Czar 1” 

“A Nor-wester rather. Oome, come, 
Captain,” added the sage, “sit down; 
we have athird person present, you see,” 
—pointing towards Israel, who sat rapt 
at the volcanic spirit of the stranger. 

Paul slightly started, and turned in- 
quiringly upon Israel, who, equally 


owing to Paul’s own earnestness of dis-- 


course, and Israel’s motionless bearing 
—had thus far remained undiscovered. 

“Never fear, Oaptain,” said the sage, 
“this man is true blue; a secret courier, 
and an American born. He is an escap- 
ed prisoner of war.” 

“ Ah, captured in a ship ?” asked Paul 
eagerly ;—“ what ship? None of mine! 
Paul Jones never was captured.” 

“No, sir, in the brigantine Washington, 
out of Boston,” replied Israel; ‘“ We 
were cruising to cut off supplies to the 
English.” 

“Did your shipmates talk much of 
me?” demanded Paul, with a look as of 
a parading Sioux demanding homage to 
his gew-gaws; “what did they say of 
Paul Jones ?” 

“T never heard the name before this 
evening,” said Israel. 

“What? Ah—brigantine Washing- 
ton—let me see; that was before I had 
outwitted the Soleby frigate, fought the 
Milford, and captured the Mellish and 
the rest off Louisbergh. You were long 
before the news, my lad,” he added with 
asort of compassionate air. 

“Our friend here gave you a rather 
blunt answer,” said the wise man, sage- 
ly mischievous, and addressing Paul. 

“Yes, And I like him for it. My 
man, will you go a cruise with Paul 
Jones? You fellows, so blunt with the 
tongue, are apt to be sharp with the 
steel. Oome, my lad, return with me to 
Brest. I go in a few days.” 

Fired by the contagious spirit of Paul, 
Israel, forgetting all about his previous 
desire to reach home, sparkled with re- 
sponse to the summons. But Doctor 
Franklin interrupted him. 

“Onur friend here,” said he to the Cap- 
tain, “is at present engaged for very dif 
ferent duty.” 

Much other conversation followed, 
during which Panl Jones again and again 
expressed his impatience at being unem- 
ployed, and his resolution to accept of 
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no employ unless it gave him supreme . 
authority; while in answer to ail this, 
Dr. Franklin, not uninfluenced by the 
uncompromising spirit. of his guest, and 
well knowing that however unpleasant a 
trait in conversation; or in the transac- 
tion of civil affairs, yet in war, this.very 
quality was invaluable, as projectiles and 
combustibles, finally assured Paul, after 
many complimentary remarks, that he 
would immediately exert himself to the 
utmost to procure for him. some enter- 
prise which should come up to his merits. 

“Thank you for your frankness,” said 
Pauli; “frank myself, I love to deal with 
a frank man. You, Doctor Franklin, 
are true, and deep; and so you are 
frank.” ‘ 

The sage sedately smiled,.a queer in- 
credulity just lurking in the corner of. his 
mouth. 

“ But how about our little scheme for 
new modelling ships-of-war?” said the 
Doctor, shifting the subject; “it will be 
a great thing for our infant navy, if we 
succeed. Since our last conversation on 
that subject, Captain, at odds and ends 
of time, I have thought over the matter, 
and have begun a little skeleton of the 
thing here, which. I will show you. 
Whenever one. has a new idea in any- 
thing mechanical, it is best to clothe it 
with a body as soon as possible. For 
you can’t improve so well on ideas, as 
you can on bodies,” 

With that, going to a little drawer, he 
produced a small basket, filled with a 
curious looking unfinished frame-work 
of wood, and several bits of wood unat- 
tached. It looked like a nursery basket 
containing broken odds and ends of play- 
thing 
« Now look here, Captain, though the 
thing is but begun at present, yet there is 
enough to show that one idea at least of 
yours is not feasible.” 

‘aul was all attention, as if having 
unbounded confidence in whatever the 
sage might suggest; while Israel looked 
on, quite as interested as either; his 
heart swelling with the thought of being 
privy to the consultations of two such 
men; consultations, too, having ultimate 
reference to such momentous affairs as 
the freeing of nations. 

“Tf,” continued the Doctor, taking up 
some of the loose bits and piling them 
along on one side of the top of the trame; 
“if the better toshelter your crew in an 
engagement, you construct your rail in 
the manner proposed—as thus—then, by 
the excessive weight of the timber, you 
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will too much interfere with the ship’s 
centre of gravity. You will have that 
too high.” 

“Bullast in the hold in proportion,” 
said Paul. 

“Then you will sink the whole hull 
too low. But here,*to have less smoke 
in time of battle, especially on the lower 
decks, you proposed a new sort of hatch- 
way But that won’t dv. See here now, 
T have invented certain ventilating pipes 
—they are to traverse the vessel thus”— 
laying some tvilette pins along—“ the 
current of air to enter here and be dis- 
charged there. What do you think of 
that? But now about the main things— 
fast sailing, driving little to leeward, and 
drawing little water. Look now at this 
keel. whittled it only night before 
last, just before going to bed. Do you 
see nuw how”— 

At this crisis, a knock was heard at the 
door, and the chambermaid reappeared, 
announcing that two gentlemen were 
that moment crossing the court below to 
see Doctor Franklin. 

“The Duke de Ohartres, and Count 
D’Estang,” said the Doctor, “they ap- 
pointed for last night but did not come. 
Captain, this has something indirectly to 
do with your affair. Through the Duke, 
Oount D’Estang has spoken to the King 
about the secret expedition, the design 
of which you first threw out. Call early 
to-morrow, and I will inform you of the 
result.” 

With his tawny hand Paul pulled out 
his watch, as richly jewelled lady’s 
watch. 

“It is so late, I will stay here to-night,” 
he said; “Is there a convenient room ?” 

“ Quick,” said the Doctor, “it might 
be ill-advised of you to be seen with me 
just now. Our friend here will let you 
share his chamber. Quick, Israel, and 
show the Captain thither.” 

As the door closed upon them in Isra- 
en Doctor Franklin’s door 

upon the Duke and the Count. 
Leaving the latter to their discussion of 
found plans for the timely befriend- 
ng of the Ainerican cause, and the crip- 
pling of the power of England on the 
seas, let us pass the night with Paul Jones 
and Israel in the neighboring room. 


CHAPTER XI. 
PAUL JONES IN A REVERIE. 
"Gop helps them that help them- 
selves.’ That’sa clincher. That’s been 
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my experience. ButI never saw it in 
words before. What pamphlet is this? 
‘Poor Richard,’ hey }” 

Upon entering Israel’s room, Captain 
Paul, stepping towards the table and spy- 
ing the open pamphlet there, had taken 
it up, his eye being immediately attract- 
ed to the passage previously marked by 
our adventurer. 

“ A rare old gentleman is ‘ Poor Rich- 
ard,’” said Israel in response to Paul’s 
observations. 

* So he seems, so he seems ;” answer- 
ed Paul, his eye still running over the 
pamphlet again; “ why, ‘ Poor Richard’ 
reads very much as Doctor Franklin 
speaks,” 

“ He wrote it,” said Israel. 

“ Aye?) Good. So it is, so it is; it’s 
the wise man all over. I must get mea 
copy of this, and wear it around my 
neck fora charm. And now about our 
quarters for the night. I am not going 
to deprive you of your bed, my man. Do 
you go to bed and I will doze in the 
chair here. Its good dozing in the cross- 
trees.” 

“Why not sleep together,” said Is- 
rael, “see, itis a big bed. Or perhaps 
you don’t fancy your bed-fellow, Oap- 
tain?” 

“ When, before the mast, I first sailed 
out of Whitehaven to Norway,” said 
Paul, coolly, “I had for hammock-mate 
a full-blooded Congo. We had a white 
blanket spread in our hammock. Ever: 
time I turned in I found the Oongo’s 
black wool worked in with the white 
worsted. By the end of the voyage the 
blanket was of a pepper-and-salt look, 
like an old man’s turning head. So it’s 
not because I am notional at all, but be- 
cause I don’t care to, ny lad. Turn in 
and go tosleep. Let the lamp buro, I'll 
see to it. There, go to sleep.” 

Complying with what seemed as much 
a command as a request, Israel, though 
in bed, could not fall into slumber, tor 
thinking of the little circumstance that 
this strange swarthy man, flaming with 
wild enterprises, sat in full suit in the 
chair. He felt an uneasy misgiving sen- 
sation, as if he had retired, not only 
without covering up the fire, but leaving 
it fiercely burning with spitting faggots 
of hemlock. 

But his natural complaisance induced 
him at least to feign himself asleep; 
wherenpon Paul, laying down “Poor 
Richard,” rose from his chair, and, with- 
drawing his boots, began walking rapidly 
but noiselessly to and fro, in his stock- 
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ings, in the spacious room, wrapped in 
Indian meditations. Israel furtively eyed 
him from beneath the coverlid, and was 
anew struck by his aspect, now that Paul 
thought himself unwatched. Stern, re- 
lentless purposes, to be pursued to the 

ints of adverse bayonets, and the 
muzzles of hostile cannon, were expressed 
in the now rigid lines of his brow. His 
ruffed right hand was clutched by his 
side, as if grasping a cutlass. He paced 
the room as if advancing upon a fortifi- 
cation. Meantime a confused buzz of 
discussion came from the neighboring 
chamber. All else was profound mid- 
night tranquillity. Presently, passing 
the large mirror over the mantel, Paul 
caught a glimpse of his person. He 
paused, grimly regarding it, while a dash 
of pleased coxcombry seemed to mingle 
with the otherwise mrs» satisfaction 
expressed in his face. But the latter 
predominated. Soon, rolling up_his 
sleeve, with a queer wild smile, Paul 
lifted his right. arm, and stood thus for 
an interval, eyeing its image in the glass. 
From where he lay, Israel could not see 
that side of the arm presented to the 
mirror, but he saw its reflection, and 
started at perceiving there, framed in the 
carved and gilded wood, certain large 
intertwisted cyphers covering the whole 
inside of the arm, so far as exposed, with 
mysterious tatooings. The design was 
wholly unlike the fanciful figures of 
anchors, hearts, and cables, sometimes 
decorating small portions of seamen’s 
bodies. It was a sort of tattooing such 
as is seen only on thorough-bred sav- 
ages—deep blue, elaborate, labyrinthine, 
cabalistic. Israel remembered having 
beheld, on one of his early voyages, 
something similar on the arm of a New 
Zealand warrior, once met, fresh from 
battle, in his native village. He con- 
cluded that on some similar early voyage 
Paul must have undergone the manipu- 
lations of some pagan artist. 

Covering his arm again with his laced 
coat-sleeve, Paul glanced ironically at 
the hand of the same arm, now again 
half muffled in ruffles, and ornamented 
with several Parisian rings. He then 
resumed his walking with a prowling 
air, like one haunting an ambuscade; 
while a gleam of the consciousness of pos- 
sessing a character as yet unfathomed, 
and hidden power to back unsuspected 
projects, irradiated his cold white brow, 
which, owing to the shade of his hat in 
equatorial climates, had been left sur- 
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mounting his swarthy face, like the snow 
topping the Andes. 

So at midnight, the heart of the me- 
tropolis of modern civilization was se- 
cretly trod by this jaunty barbarian in 
broad-cloth; a sort of prophetical ghost, 
glimmering in anticipation upon the ad- 
vent of those tragic scenes of the French 
Revolution which levelled the exquisite 
refinement of Paris with the blood-thi 
ferocity of Borneo ; showing that broach- 
es and finger-rings, not less than nose- 
rings and tattooing, are tokens of the 

rimeval savageness which ever slum- 
om in human kind, civilised or uncivil- 

Israel slept not a wink that. night. 
The troubled spirit of Paul paced the 
chamber till morning; when, copiously 
bathing himself at the wash-stand, Paul 
lonked care-free and fresh as a day-break 
hawk. After a closeted consultation 
with Doctor Franklin, he left the place 
with a light and dandified air, switching 
his gold-headed cane, and throwing a 
passing arm round all the pretty cham- 
bermaids he encountered, kissing them 
resoundingly, as if saluting a frigate. All 
barbarians are rakes. 


CHAPTER XII. 


RECROSSING THE CHANNEL, ISRAEL RETURNS TO THE 
SQUIRE’S ABODE—HIS ADVENTURES THERE. 


On the third day, as Israel was walk- 
ing to and fro in his room, having re- 
moved his courier’s boots, for fear of 
disturbing the Doctor, a quick sharp rap 
at the door announced the American en- 
voy. The man of wisdom entered, with 
two small wads of paper in one hand, 
and several crackers and a bit of cheese 
in the other. There was such an elo- 
quent air of instantaneous dispatch about 
him, that Israel involuntarily sprang to 
his boots, and, with two vigorous jerks, 
hauled them on, and then seizing his hat, 
like any bird, stood poised for his flight 
across the channel. 

“ Well done, my honest friend,” said 
the Doctor; “you have the papers in 
your heel, I suppose.” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Israel, perceiving the 
mild irony; and in an instant his boots 
were off. again; when, without another 
word, the tor took one boot, and Is- 
rael the other, and forthwith both par- 
ties proceeded to secrete the documents. 

“T think I could improve the design,” 
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said the sage, as, notwithstanding his 
haste, he critically eyed the screwing ap- 
paratus of the boot. “The vacancy 
should have been in the standing part of 
the heel, not in the lid. It should 

with a spring, too, for better dispatch. 
J'll draw up a paper on false-heels one of 
these days, and send it to a private read- 
ing, at the Institute. But no time for it 
now. My honest friend, it is now half- 
past ten o’clock. At half-past eleven, 
the diligence starts from the Place-du- 
Carrousel for Calais. Make all haste till 
you arrive at Brentford. I have a little 
provender here for you to eat in the dili- 
gence, as you will not have time fora 
regular meal. A day-and-night courier 
should never be without a cracker in his 
pocket. You will probably leave Brent- 
ford in’a day or two after your arrival 
there. Be wary, now, my good friend; 
heed well, that, if you are caught with 
these papers on British ground, you will 
involve both yourself and our Brentford 
friends in fatal calamities. Kick no 
man’s box, never mind whose, in the 
way. Mind yourown box. You can’t 


be too cautious, but don’t be too suspici- 
ous. 
Go!” 
And, flinging the door open for his 
exit, the Doctor saw Israel dart into the 
entry, vigorously spring down the stairs, 


God bless you, my honest friend. 


and disappear with all eelerity, across 
the court into the vaulted way. 

The man of wisdom stood mildly mo- 
tionless, a moment, with a look of saga- 
cious, humane meditation on his face, as 
if pondering upon the chances of the im- 
portant enterprise: one which, perhaps, 
might in the sequel affect the weal or 
woe of nations yet to come. Then sud- 
denly clapping his hand to his capacious 
coat-pocket, dragged out a bit of cork 
with some hens’ feathers, and hurrying 
to his room, took out his knife, and pro- 
ceeded to whittle away at a shuttle-cock 
of an original scientific construction, 
which, at some prior time he had pro- 
mised to send to the young Dutchess 
D’Abrantes, that very afternoon. 

Safely reaching Calais, at night, Israel 
step almost from the diligence into 
the packet, and, in a few moments, was 
cutting the water. As on the diligence 
he took an outside and plebeian seat, so, 
with the same secret motive of preserv- 
ing unsuspected the character assumed, 
he took a deck passage in the packet. It 
coming on to rain violently, he stole 
down into the forecastle, dimly lit by a 
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solitary swinging lamp, where were two 
men industriously smoking, and filling 
the narrow hole with soporific vapors, 
These induced strange drowsiness in Is- 
rael, and he pondered how best he might 
indulge it, for a time, without imperilling 
the precious documents in his custody. 

But this pondering in such soporific 
vapors had the effect of those mathema- 
tical devices, whereby restless people 
cipher themselves to sleep. His languid 
head fell to his breast. In another mo- 
ment, he drooped half-length wise upon a 
chest, his legs outstretched before him, 

Presently he was awakened by some 
intermeddlement with his feet. Start- 
ing to his elbow, he saw one of the two 
men in the act of slyly slipping off his 
right boot, while the left one, already re- 
moved, lay on the floor, all ready against 
the rascals’ retreat. Had it not been for 
the lessom learned on the Pont Neuf, 
Israel would instantly have inferred that 
his secret mission was known, and the 
operator some designed diplomatic knave 
or other, hired by the British Cabinet, 
thus to lie in wait for him, fume him into 
slumber with tobacco, and then rifle him 
of his momentous despatches. But as it 
was, he recalled Doctor Franklin’s pru- 
dent admonitions against the indulgence 
of premature suspicions. 

“ Sir,” said Israel very civilly, “I will 
thank you for that boot which lies on the 
floor, and, if you please, you can let the 
other stay where it is.” 

“Excuse me,” said a rascal, an ac- 
complished, self-possessed practitioner in 
his thievish art; “I thought your boots 
might be pinching you, and only wished 
to ease you a little.” 

“ Much obliged to ye for your kind- 
ness, sir,” said Israel; “but they don’t 
pinch me at all. I suppose, though, you 
think that they wouldn’t pinch you 
either; your foot looks rather small. 
Were you going to try ’em on, just to see 
how they fitted?” 

“No,” said the fellow, with sancti- 
monious seriousness; “but with your 
permission I should like to try them on, 
when we get to Dover. I couldn’t try 
them well walking on this tipsy craft's 
deck, you know.” 

“No,” answered Israel, “and the 
beach at Dover ain’t very smooth either. 
I guess, upon second thought, you had 
better not try ’em on at all. Besides, I 
am & simple sort of a soul,——eccentric 
they call me,—and don’t like my boots to 
go out of my sight. Ha! hal” 
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“ What are you laughing at ?” said the 
fellow testily. 

“Odd idea! I was just looking at 
those sad old patched boots there on 
your feet, and thinking to myself what 
jeaky fire-buckets they would be to pass 
up a ladder on a burning building. It 
would hardly be fair now to swop my 
new boots for those old fire-buckets, 
would it ?” 

“ By plunko!” cried the fellow, willing 
now by a bold stroke to change the sub- 
ject, which was growing slightly annoy- 
ing; ‘* by plunko, I believe we are get- 
ting nigh Dover. Let’s see.” 

And so saying, he sprang up the ladder 
to the deck. Upon Israel following, he 
found the little craft half becalmed, roll- 
ing on short swells almost in the exact 
middle of the channel. It was just before 
the break of the morning ; the air clear 
and fine; the heavens spangled with 
moistly twinkling stars. The French 
and English coasts lay distinctly visible 
in the strange starlight; the white cliffs 
of Dover resembling a long gabled block 
of marble houses. Both shores showed 
a long straight row of lamps. Israel 
seemed standing in the middle of the 
crossing of some wide stately street in 
London. Presently a breeze sprang up, 
and ere long our adventurer disembarked 
at his destined port, and directly posted 
on for Brentford. 

The following afternoon, having gain- 
ed unobserved admittance into the house, 
according to preconcerted signals, he 
was sitting in Squire Woodcock’s closet, 
pulling off his boots and delivering his 
despatches. 

Having looked over the compressed 
tissuey sheets, and read a line particular- 
ly addressed to himself, the Squire turn- 
ing round upon Israel, congratulated him 
upon his successful mission; placed some 
refreshment before him, and apprised 
him that, owing to certain suspicious 
symptoms in the neighborhood, he 
(Israel) must now remain concealed in 
the house for a day or two, till an 
answer should be ready for Paris. 

It was a venerable mansion, as was 
somewhere previously stated, of a wide 
and rambling disorderly spaciousness, 
built, for the most part, of weather- 
stained old bricks, in the goodly style 
called Elizabethan. As without, it was 
all dark russet bricks ; so within, it was 
nothing but tawny oak panels, 

“Now, my fellow,” said the 

uire, ‘“‘my wife has a number of guests, 
who wander from room to room, having 
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im freedom of the pee So I shall 

ve to put you very sn away, to 

guard against any chance of iiscovery.” 
So saying, first locking the door, he 


touched a spring nigh the open fire-place, 
whereupon one of the black sooty stone 


jambs of the chimney started ajar, just like 


the marble gate of a tomb. Inserting 
one leg of the heavy tongs in the crack, 
the Squire pried this cavernous gate wide 
open. ; 

“Why, Squire Woodcock, what is 
the matter with your chimney ?” ‘said 
Israel. 

“ Quick, go in.” 

“Am I to sweep the chimney?” de- 
manded Israel; “I didn’t engage for 
that.” ‘ 

‘SPooh, pooh, this is your hiding-place. 
Oome, move in.” 

“But where does it go to, Squire 
Woodcock? I don’t like the looks of it.” 

“Follow me. I'll show you.” 

Pushing his florid corpulence into the 
mysterious aperture, the elderly Squire 
led the way up a steep stairs of stone, 
hardly two feet in width, till they reach- 
ed a little closet, or rather cell, built into 
the massive main wall of the mansion, 
and ventilated and dimly lit by two little 
sloping slits, ingeniously concealed with- 
out, by their forming the sculptured 
mouths of two griffins cut in a great 
stone tablet decorating that external 
of the dwelling. A mattress lay rolled 
up in one corner, with a jug of water, a 
flask of wine, and a wooden trencher 
containing cold roast beef and bread. 

“And I am to be buried alive here?” 
said Israel, ruefully looking round. 

“ But your resurrection will soon be at 
hand,” smiled the Squire; “two days at 
the furthest.” 

“ Though to be sure I was a sort of 
apes in Paris, just as I seem about to 

made here,” said Israel, “ yet Doctor 
Franklin put me in a better jug than 
this,. Squire Woodcock. It was set out 
with bouquets and a mirror, and other 
fine things. Besides, I could step out 
into the entry whenever I wanted,” 

“ Ah, but my hero, that was in France, 
and this is in land. There you were 
in a friendly country: here you are in 
theenemy’s. If you should be discover- 
ed in my house, and your connection 
with me became known, do you know 
that it would go very hard with me; 
very hard indeed ?” 

“Then for your sake, I am willing to 
stay wherever you think best to put me,” 
replied Israel.” 
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“Weil then, you say you want bouquets 
and a mirror..: If those articles will at 
to solace your seclusion, I will 


all hel 


ua them to you.’ 
“They, really would be company ; the 
sight of my own face particularly.” 

““Stay here, then. I will be back in 
ten minutes.” 

In less than that time, the good old 
Squire returned, puffing and panting, 
with a great bunch of flowers, and a 
small shaving glass. 

“There,” said he, putting them down; 
“now keep perfectly quiet; avoid making 
any undue noise, and on no account 
descend the stairs, till I come for you 

n. 


“But when will that be?” asked 


Israel. 

“T will try to come twice each day 
while you are here. But there is no 
knowing what may happen. If I should 
not visit you till I come to liberate you 
—on the evening of the second day, or 
the morning of the third—you must not 
be at all surprised, my good fellow. 
There is plenty of food and water to last 
you. But mind, on no account descend 
the stone-stairs, till I come for you.” 

With that, bidding his guest adieu, he 
left him. 

Israel stood glancing pensively around 
for a time. By-and-by, ‘moving the 
rolled mattress under the two air-slits, he 
mounted, to tty if aught were visible 
beyond. But nothing was to be seen 
but a very thin slice of blue sky peeping 
through the lofty foliage of a great tree 
planted near the side-portal of the man- 
sion; an ancient tree, coeval with the 
ancient dwelling it guarded. 

Sitting down on the mattress, Israel 
fell into a reverie. 

Poverty and liberty, or plenty and a 
prison, seem to be the two horns of the 
constant dilemma of my life, thought he. 
Let’s look at the prisoner. 

And taking up the shaving glass, he 
surveyed his lineaments. 

“ What a pity I didn’t think to ask for 
razors and soap. I want shaving very 
badly. I shaved last in France. How 
it would pass the time here. Had I 
a comb now and‘a razor, I might shave 
and curl my: hair, and keep making a 
continual toilet all through the two days, 
and look spruce ‘as’a robin when I get 
out. Til ask the squire for the things 
this very night when he drops in. Hark! 
ain’t that a sort of rumbling in the wall? 
I hope there ain’t any oven next door, if 
80, I shall be scorched out. Here I am, 
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just like a rat in the wainscot. I wish 
there was a low window to look out of. 
I wonder what Doctor Franklin is doing 
now, and Paul Jones? Hark! there’s a 
bird singing in the leaves. Bell for din- 
ner, that.” 

And for pastime, he applied himself to 
the beef and bread, and took a draught 
of the wine and water. 

At last night fell. He was left in utter 
darkness. No squire. 

After an anxious, sleepless night, he 
saw tw) long flecks of pale grey light 
slanted into the cell from the slits, like 
two long spears. He rose, rolled up his 
mattress, got upon the roll, and put his 
mouth to one of the griffins mouths, 
He gave a low, just audible whistle, di- 
recting it tow the foliage of the tree. 
he sen there was a slight rustling 
among the leaves, then one solitary chir- 
rup, and in three minutes a whole chorus 
of melody burst upon his ear. 

“I’ve waked the first bird” said he to 
himself, with a smile, “‘and he’s waked 
all the rest. Now then for breakfast. 
That over, I dare say the squire will drop 
in. 

But the breakfast was over, and the 
two flecks of pale light had changed to 
golden beams, and the golden beams 
grew less and less slanting, till they 
straightened themselves up out of sight 
altogether. It was noon and no squire. 

He’s gone a hunting before breakfast, 
and got belated, thought Israel. : 

The afternoon shadows lengthened. It 
‘was sunset; no squire. 

He must be very busy trying some 
sheep-stealer in the hall, mused Israel. 
I hope he won't forget all about me till 
to-morrow. 

He waited and listened; and listened 
and waited. 

Another restless night; no sleep; 
morning came. The second day passed 
like the first, and the night.. On the 
third morning the flowers lay shrunken 
by hisside. Drops of wet oozing through 
the air-slits, fell dully on the stone floor. 
He heard the dreary beatings of the tree’s 
leaves against the mouths of the griffins, 
bedashing them with the spray of the 
rain-storm without. At intervals a burst 
of thunder rolled over his head, and 
lightning flashing down through the slits, 
lit up the cell with a greenish glare, fol- 
lowed. by sharp splashings and rattlings 
of the redoubled rain-storm. 

This is the morning of the third day, 
murmured Israel to himself; he said he 
would at the furthest come to me on the 
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morning of the third day. This is it. 
Patients, he will be here yet. Morning 
lasts till noon. 

But owing to the murkiness of the day, 
it was very hard to tell when noon came. 
Israel refused to credit that noon. had 
come and gone, till dusk set plainly in. 
Dreading he knew not what, he found 
himself buried in. the darkness of -still 
another night. However patient. and 
hopeful hitherto, fortitude now presently 
left him.. Suddenly, as if some conta- 
gious fever had seized him, he was afflict- 
ed with strange enchantments of misery, 
undreamed of till now. 

He had eaten all the beef, but there 
was bread and water sufficient to last by 
economy, for two or three days to come. 
It was not the pang of hunger then, but 
a nightmare originating in his mysteri- 
ous incarceration, which appalled him. 
All through the long hours of this par- 
ticular night, the sense of being masoned 
up in the wall, grew, and grew, and 
grew upon him, till again and again he 
lifted himself convulsively from »the 
floor; as if vast blocks of stone had been 
laid on him; as if he had been digging 
a deep well, and the stone work with 
all the excavated earth had caved in 
upon him, where he burrowed ninety 
feet beneath: the clover. In the blind 
tomb of the midnight he stretched his 
two arms sideways, and felt as if coffined 
at not being able to extend them straight 
out, on opposite sides, for the narrow- 
ness of the cell. He seated himself 
against one side of the wall, crosswise 
with the cell, and pushed with his feet 
at the opposite wall. But still mindful 
of his promise in this extremity, he ut- 
tered no cry. He mutely raved in the 
darkness. The delirious sense of the 
absence of light was soon added to 
his other delirium as to the contraction 
of space. The lids of his eyes burst 
with impotent distension. Then he 
thought the air itself was getting un- 
bearable. He stood up at the griffin 
slits, pressing his lips far into them till 
he moulded his lips there, to suck the 
utmost of the open air possible. 

And continually, to heighten his 
frenzy, there recurred to him again and 
again what the Squire had told him as 
to the origin of the cell. It seemed that 
this part of the old house, or rather this 
wall of it, was extremely ancient, dating 
far beyond the era of Elizabeth, having 
once formed portion of a religious retreat 
belonging to the Templars. The domes- 
tic discipline of this order was rigid and 
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merciless in the extreme. In aside wall 
of their second-story — horizontal 
and on a level with the floor, they had 
an internal. vacancy left, exactly of the 
shape and average size of a coffin. In 
this place, from time to time, inmates 
convicted of contumacy were. confined ; 


.but, strange to say, not till. they were 


penitent. A small hole, of the girth of 
.one’s wrist, sunk like a telescope three 
feet through the masonry into ‘the cell, 
served at once for ventilation, and to 
push through food to the prisoner. This 
hole opening into the chapel also ena- 
bled the poor solitaire, as intended, to 
overhear the religious services at the 
altar; and, without being present, take 
part in the same. It was deemed a good 
sign of the state of the sufferer’s soul, 
if from the gloomy recesses of, the wall, 
was heard the agonized groan of: his 
dismal response. This was regarded in 
the light of a penitent wail. from : the 
dead ; because the customs of the order 
ordained, that when any inmate should 
be first incarcerated in the. wall, he 
should be committed to it.in the .pre- 
sence of all the brethren; the chief 
reading the burial service as the live 
body was sepulchred. Sometimes several 
weeks elapsed ere the disentombment. 
The penitent being then: usually found 
numb and congedled in all his extremi- 
— like one newly stricken with para- 
sis. 

* This coffin-cell of the Templars had 
been suffered to remain in the demolition 
of the general edifice, to make way for 
the erection of the new, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. It was enlarged some- 
what, and altered, and additionally ven- 
tilated, to adapt it for a place of con- 
ceulment in times of civil dissension. 

With this history ringing in his solita- 
ry brain, it may readily be conceived 
what Israel’s feelings must have been. 
Here, in this very darkness, centuries 
ago, hearts, human as his, had mildewed 
in despair; limbs, robust as his own, had 
stiffened in immovable torpor. 

At length, after what seemed all the 
prophetic days and years of Daniel, 
morning broke. The benevolent light 
entered the cell, soothing his frenzy, as 
if it had been some smiling human face 
—nay, the Squire himself, come at last 
to redeem him from thrall. Soon his 
dumb ravings entirely left him, and gra- 
dually, with a sane, calm mind, he re- 
volved all the circumstances of his con- 
dition. 

He could not be mistaken; something 
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fatal must have befallen his friend. Is- 
rael remembered the Squire's hinting, 
that in case of the discovery of his clan- 
destine proceedings, it would fare ex- 
tremely hard with him. Israel was 
forced to conclude that this same unhap- 
py discovery had been made; that ow- 
ing to some untoward misadventure, his 
good friend had been carried off a State- 
prisoner to London. That prior to his 
going, the Squire had not apprised any 
member of his household that he was 
about to leave behind him a prisoner in 
the wall; this seemed evident from the 
circumstance that, thus far, no soul had 
visited that prisoner. It could not be 
otherwise. Doubtless, the Squire, hav- 
ing no opportunity to converse in pri- 
vate with his relatives or friends at the 
moment of-his sudden arrest, had been 
forced to keep his secret, for the present, 
for fear of involving Israel in still worse 
calamities. But would he leave him to 
perish piece-meal in the wall? All sur- 
mise was baffled in the unconjecturable 
possibilities of the case. But. some sort 
of action must speedily be determined 
upon. Israel would not additionally en- 
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danger the Squire, but he could not in 
such uncertainty consent to perish where — 
he was. He resolved at all hazards to 
escape: by stealth and noiselessly, if pos- 
sible; by violence and outcry, if indis- 
pensuble. 

Gliding out of the cell, he descended 
the stone stairs, and stood before the in- 
terior of the jamb. He felt an immovya- 
ble iron knob; but no more. He groped 
about gently for some bolt or spring. 
When before he had passed through the 
passage with his guide, he had omitted 
to notice by what precise mechanism the 
jamb was to be opened from within, or 
whether, indeed, it could at all be open- 
ed except from without. 

He was about giving up the search in 
despair, after sweeping with his two 
hands every spot of the wall-surface 
around him, when chancing to turn his 
whole bofly a little to one side, he heard 
a creak, and saw a thin lance of light, 
His foct had unconsciously pressed some 
spring laid in the floor. The jamb was 
ajar. Pushing it open, he stood at liber- 
ty in the Squire’s closet. 
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(ose I arrest the flight of Time, 
Revive the years of yore, 
I would not ask one sorrow less, 
Or know one joy the more ; 
Enough could I but sing the songs 
I should have sung before. 


My days and years have silent been, 
For all that I have sung: 

Some dreamy rhymes have dropped from me, 
Some sad hath sorrow wrung ; 

But nothing great; and now, alas! 
T am no longer young! 


Ir, 


I would recall my early dreams, 
But they are dead to me :« 

As well with last year’s withered leaves 
Re-clothe a this year’s tree: 

It is not what I might have been, 
But what I yet may be! 


Iv. 


That thought alone avails me now, 
And all regrets are vain; 

They seem to bring a dreamy bliss, 
But bring @ certain pain : 

To him who works, and only him, 
The Past returns again! 





PRAIRIE LETTERS. 


THE LOST CHILD. 


—— B 
—Tllinois, April, 1854. } 


My Dear 

. . . Many a time I would give 
gold for the companionship even of 
my dog Philemus of whom the Oalifor- 
nians robbed me. He could not converse, 
it is true, and yet his voice to my ear 
was more expressive than that of most 
of these I hear around me ; for they speak 
no natural language, but a kind of jargon, 
invented, I fully believe, in Babel at the 
very height of their row, while he was 
always natural, easy and intelligent. 

If he were with me now he would lie 
upon the floor in the warm sunshine and 
watch my writing with half-shut dreamy 
eyes—occasionally he would get up and 
put his honest face in my lap to let me 
know that he was present, and to be as- 
sured by a familiar pat that I understood 
him to be so, and then go back to a sun- 
nier spot to sleep and dream again. 

Phil was a setter dog, whose peculiar 
gift or talent is to trace out birds and 
stand and mark them, until the hunter 
comes up to shoot them as they rise, and 
then to retrieve them for him. But 
Phil was no common one I assure you. 
Of course he could scent a bird at an 
reasonable distance, and follow its tr 
through the tall prairie grass with un- 
erring certainty ; could distinguish at once 
the track of a prairie chicken or a plover 
from a hawk or bittern, and was never 
known to follow or set the latter, or re- 
trieve them when shot, unless bidden, 
He was a handsome dog too, with fine 
hair, white and brown in spots ; with lon 
fringes upon his legs and tail; a haze 
eye, long face, and head that would do 
credit to a canine statesman or philoso- 
pher. His soft silky ears, hanging 
smoothly down, giving fall prominence 
to the bump (uch prized by hunters 
though unknown to Oombe) of prairie- 
chickenetiveness. Many a time have I 
taken down my fowling-piece, slang on 
my game-bag, while he was upsetting 
stool, chair and stand in the exuberance 
of his joy at seeing the well-known pre- 
parations fur a hunt. Then he would 
start and run and bark at anything, or 
nothing, roll over in the grass and then 
spring to his feet again, to entice me to 
the prairie or the field. But all these 
rude demonstrations of joy were stilled 


in a moment when we had reached 
und where game might be expected. 

e then commenced his serious business. 
No voice is now heard from him, he 
takes no notice of me except to mark the 
direction which I take, but with a stead 
run he courses zig-zag across the fiel 
his tail in continual motion with a rolling 
swing. Now he stops suddenly, pauses 
& moment as if to assure himself that he - 
is not mistaken, and then goes on less 
rapidly. He has scented game; he no 
longer swings his tail, no longer pursues 
a devious course, but with a steady, 
sn motion, step by step he, follows up 

e scent cautiously, slower and slower ; 
and now he stops. Look at him! It were 
worth a painter’s while to picture him, 
though few could do him justice. He 
stands mute and motionless as a statue, 
his right leg raised and folded at the 
knee, his tail rigid and straight as an 
iron bar, his body drawn forward; no 
motion—you scarce perceive that he 
breathes. But it is clear that it is not 
the posture of repose. His earnest look, 
his keen eye gazing intensely forward at 
the spot where the bird has cowered, and 
every muscle held firmly to its trust. He 
no longer looks for his master or heeds 
his presence, or even hears his voice; 
every thought, every faculty, every nerve 
feels but one impulse, and obeys one 
power. Phil has made a “ point.” 

But it was not for his skill in hunting 
that I most valued him. He had that 
talent in common with his race; but he 
had others not often found in a set- 
ter. They all know how to track and 
set birds—it is part of their natures— 
but they rarely know aught more. They 
can hunt birds, but that is the extent of 
their capacity. One- is often surprised, 
astonished even, at their sagacity in this 
matter, while they betray such extreme 
dulness in every other. They are dogs 
of one idea; every other faculty seems 
to be dwarfed to make a prodigy of this. 
Their whole power, their whole intelli- 
gence, seems concentrated in this one 
point, and no wonder that it is brilliant; 
but they have no general knowledge, or 
even the mind to acquire it. But this 
was not the case with Phil. He was be- 
hind none of them in this particular 
branch, while he was before them in 
every other. He had general intelli- 
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nce. He was not a professor merely, 
Bnil was a philosopher. He ideas 
not pertaining to his own department of 
bird bunting. 

You could tell him of other things, 
and he knew when he understood you; 
and he would let you know it, not only 
by doing what you wished, but by his 
looks, eyes, everything. But I will tell 

‘ou one of his doings, and you can judge 
if he does not deserve my praise. But 
I tind I must do this, if ever, at another 
time ; for it will lead me so far into the 
prairie, where so many things must be 
‘ explained to enable you to understand 
me, that this already long letter would 
be extended beyond all reasonable limits. 

' But now, before. me can fully under- 
stand the story of Phil, you must have 
some good ‘idea of a prairie. But how 
to give you:this, I-know not. There is 
no describing them. They are like the 
ocean, in more than one particular; but 
in none more’than in this: the utter im- 
possibility of producing any just impres- 
sion of them by description. .They in- 
spire feelings so unique, so distinct from 
anything else, so powerful, yet. vague and 
indefinite, as to defy description, while 
they invite: the attempt. Nothing but 
the ocean compares with the prairie, in 
its impression on the mind; and like the 
ocean, it is impossible to tell in what its 
distinctive character consists; unless it 
be their vastness, the want of anything 
on which.the eye can rest, and say that 
there the prairie or the ocean ends. I 
think it must be this; for every other 
feature about them I have seen change, 
and leave them the prairie still. I have 
seen them, in the mid-winter, covered 
with snow; a white waste, cold and 
bleak, so white that the sky looked 
strangely blue, almost black, above them, 
shutting down on them far, far inside 
their viewless limits. Then, again, I 
have seen them covered with green ver- 
dure, blooming rich with flowers (not in 
stinted patches like those sweet spots we 
know in childhood, where some opening 
in the forest shade lets the warm sunlight 
in), but by acres—some in curved belts, 
circling the round knolls; others stretch- 
ing for miles along the devious wander- 
ings of some watercourse; here, with red 
flaunting flowers crowning the hill-top; 
there, a few yards of blue-bells marking 
some latent spring; and here, a small still 
lake covered with the white lotus float- 
ing on its water so close as to leave scant 
room for the Ibis, with plumage white 
as their flowerets, to stand among them. 
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And again I have seen the prairies, 
when the first winter’s frost fell upon 
them, their green verdure changed to a 
light yellow, almost white; the tall dry 
grass lying flat and motionless, waiting 
the careless hand of some hunter, or the 
lightning’s flash, to give them to the 
flames. The wild deer, no longer shelter- 
ed by the grass, standing out boldly on the 
hill-top, their light forms of beauty back- 
ed by the blue sky, watching, for hours, 
the verdureless prairie, waiting until the 
evening’s friendly shade invites them far 
away to the burr-oaks to feed upon the 
acorns, The wolf cowering beside the 
small mound, raised by the gopher for a 
home, or by the surveyor’s Jandmark; 
or, conscious of discovery, skulking awa: 
to seek some reedy marsh, gazing bac 
at times with a sneaking look of min- 
gled cowardice and cruelty. ‘The cranes 
stalking on,the prairie, or, in wide cir- 
cles, cleaving the still air, higher and 
higher, until their large forms seem 
dwindled to.a speck. scarce larger than 
the golden plover that hurries by so 
near on its swift wing. 

And then again Ihave seen them on 
fire when the bright sunlight dimmed 
the flames while their smoke rolled up 
and on over hill and hollow till the 
whole sky was darkened. And then I 
have watched until night came on and 
the: whole scene was changed. The 
pillar. of cloud had become the pillar 
of fire. There was fire in every form, 
from the small torch-light made by the 
tuft of. slough-grass, to acres flaming 
from the long blue-joint on the river 
bottom. Flames everywhere, now 
moving slowly on where the sweet grass 
had enticed the wild flock of deer to 
crop the herbage close, while the soft 
night wind just gave it life enough to 
lick up one by one the few scant leaves 
still left—now stopped by an old Indian 
trail, until some loose leaf or bending 
stem of grass led it across the track to 
pursue its slow and silent course, now 
rushing before the wild west wind 
with a speed that outstrips the wolf 
and almost overtakes the deer; with loud- 
hummed roar climbing the hill-side and 
down the valley unchecked by the di- 
viding stream, and passing all barriers 
in its fiery course. Here and there 
staying its speed among the short silk 
grass that belts some large cane-marsh, 
while on each side, like the wings of 


‘an army marching with quick step 


while the centre halts, it rushes on, sur- 
rounding the whole flat, and then cross- 
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ing the narrow barrier, on every side 
seizing the dry reeds and cane, and 
gathering strength as they draw closer 
the red circle of their forces; going 
up at last in one triumphant flash o: 

flames, dying themselves on the last 
conquered spot, and leaving the eye free 
amid the sudden gloom, to gaze once 
more on the far distant fires, miles 
away, a farthest verge of 
the horizon like day’s first burst of 
light. 

“er then, once more, have I seen 
them after the fire had swept them 
leaving them verdureless and black—so 
black as to weary and pain the eye al- 
most as did their white dress in winter. 

But all these changes, and more which 
I have seen, are but so many different 
phases of the same scene, no one of them, 
or all of them describe it; it would be the 
prairie without them. Their vastness, 
their solitude, the soberness which they 
inspire—and in this again they resemble 
the ocean, for who ever saw one new to 
the scene langh on the sea-shore? A 
thousand minor features make up the 
picture which would tire in description, 
and yet without them all description fails 
to be correct. I will name but two of 
them; the surface of the ground and its 
covering. The first is best described by 
the term rolling hillocks or ridges, vary- 
ing from two to ten yards in height, ir- 
regular, with round basins or long troughs 
between them, presenting a sky line 
closely resembling the ocean when a 
strong wind has suddenly changed its 
course, breaking the continuity of the 
swells, And the surface so described is 
covered over, everywhere without a 
spot of naked earth, with grass, and 
much of it of great growth ; grass cover- 
ing acre after acre, mile after mile, 
with one unvaried interminable green. 
This grass is from two feet to two yards 
in height, varying with the soil and 
species. This refers to the wild prairie 
away from the cultivated farms. You 
will perceive at once the difficulty of 
keeping a straight course across the 
prairies. I have been “lost” more 
times in one year on the prairies, than 
in twenty spent in the w of Western 
New York when in their wildest state. 
Not two weeks since’ I spent an hour 
on the prairies within half a mile of 
home waiting for the stars to come 
out to guide me.. Some time ago a 
Gerinan woman came to my place long 
before the sun was up asking help, or 
rather the help of Phil. Her little boy 
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had wandered and was lost." You know 
what being lost in the woods means, but 
for a child, that is nothing, is’safety itself, 
when com with being lost on the 
prairies. Two within my knowledge, 
within as many years, have wandered ; 
one fell a prey to the wolves, and one 
was never heard of more. You will not 
wonder at this when you reflect on the 
description I have given and shall give 
you. Achild of five years old can see 
over the grass only occasionally, and then 
with no extensive view.- There are no 
trees to guide, no fences to restrain their 
steps, but foot-paths enough to mislead 
them, trails made by Indian or buffulo, 
leading from one distant ford or wood- 
land to another. And then the’ sparse 
settlement makes every course but the 
right one fatal. These present so many 
dangers as to render the night and wolf 
superfluous perils. I strove in vain to 
explain to the woman that my dog was 
not a blood-hound but a bird-dog—that 
he would follow no human footsteps but 
my own, that I feared he could not be 
made to fullow her boy’s track. But she 
could not or would not believe but that 
Phil would follow and do anything I told 
him, and I almost repented having said 
anything to check for a moment the illu- 
sion of hope in the wretched mother’s 
breast. You know that it was not said 
to save myself the trouble of going with 
her; I should of course have gone with 
her at any rate. But she had heard a 
great deal of my dog, and had seen him 
track, she told me, the little snipe and 
sete whose whole foot was not so 
large as one of Hanka’s toes; and with 
true womanly tact she reminded me how 
months befvre she had gone to show me 
where a wild turkey had crossed the 
prairie, and how she had seen Phil take 
up the sporr and follow it, recounting 
with earnest interest all the difficulties 
he had overcome; how the bird flew 
over the narrow brook, leaving him no 
track to follow; how he ran up and 
down the stream to search for it, and 
then swam over and scoured the prairie 
on the other side until he found the track 
once more. I listened with an aching 
heart, for I knew the difficulties far 
better than she could or would. I was 
soon ready to follow her, and on the way 
she told me that her little boy had been 
playing before the door while she went 
to carry their dinner to the men folks on 
the prairie. That when she came back 
he was gone; that she ran over tlie 
prairie to seek him, and called him until 
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the men heard her and came to her help; 
that before nightfall their few neighbours, 
men and women, joined them in the 
search; how the dark night came but no 
child; how she and her husband had 
wandered through its gloom, calling the 
boy, and making noises to scare the wild 
beasts from the place, and how she had 
left before the first light of morning to 
come for me, She told me all this while 
hurrying along at a speed which tested 
even a hunter’s stride, fresh as I was from 
the night’s rest. We reached her house 
as the first light of the morning began to 
spread over the premises. It was a small 
board. building, of such size as the boards’ 
length would make, on the very out edge 
of the cultivated country. The sides of 
the house were banked up, except the 
doorway, with coarse prairie turf a foot 
in thickness to the bottom of the small 
window, on the south a narrow foot- 
= led from the door down a sloping 
nk to a shallow well, dug near the 
slough at the bottom. A wagon, plow, 
and a few more farming tools lay scatter- 
ed round, and in the house a scanty sup- 
ly .of household goods. At the door 
ay asmall pair of wooden shoes which 
Hanka had thrown off while at play. A 
small but unfenced spot was cultivated 
near the house, while north and east 
might be seen other cottages like it, 
scattered here and there at wide inter- 
vals, and on the south and west the 
limitless prairie, without a tree or shrub, 
far as the eye could see. But why draw 
a picture that will not distinguish this 
cottage or spot from a hundred others on 
the broad prairie. And now began my 
almost hopeless task of teaching a setter, 
in one lesson, the trade of the blood- 
hound. But of the result, I will tell you 
in a future letter. 
te eer eae Sa ee eee See 

I am not certain where I left off in my 
story, but think it was while on the way 
home with the woman who wanted 
Phil to help her to find her child. 

We reached her home just as the sun 
was lighting up the prairie—not as he 
breaks on some hilly and wooded land- 
scape—with bright spots here and there, 
as some tall tree or hill-side catches his 
light and gives glad warnings of his com- 
ing—and imuch less as he lights up some 
Alpine country, where on some mountain 
top, .Nature, like a monarch, sits en- 
throned to receive the earliest homage 
of his golden beams, and thence to re- 
flect them as her own sweet smile, to the 
valleys beneath her feet. Not so does 
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the day break on the prairies; but with 
@ certain steady increase of light, with 
no sudden burst of brightness as the sun 
rises above the low horizon. And so it 
was now. The sun had just risen, and 
was still so low that people passed be- 
tween my sight and him, and for an in- 
stant hid his red ball. People hastening 
by foot-paths from their various homes 
to look one day more for the lost boy. 

My plans were soon laid. I threw 
aside my hunting coat, set up my gun, 
and taking some of the boy’s clothing, 
tried to make Phil understand what I 
wished him todo.. He would smell of 
them because I told him, but without 
interest or intelligence, and would then 
turn and look at the gun as if expecting 
me to take it up again. I left it, how- 
ever, and called him out of the house. [ 
was glad to see him smell of the small 
wooden shoes lying by the door, though 
this he did of course. 

The boy had now been gone some eigh- 
teen hours and no scent of his footsteps 
could be hoped for near the house, even 
if Phil could be made to know that [ 
wanted him to follow them. They had 
searched the day before the grounds 
around the house, and the foot-paths 
leading to the neighbors. I determined, 
therefore, at once to strike off into the 
prairie. Phil followed me, looking wist- 
fully back at times, at the house where 
I had left my gun. We had left the house 
a mile or more, when calling Phil, I tried 
once more to make him understand my 
object. He would smell of the little sock 
which I had brought with me, look wist- 
fully in my face, as if to search out my 
meaning. He would then start off in 
one direction, looking back to see if I 
approved of that. I would call him back 
and make him again sinell the child’s 
sock, but it seemed useless; he would be 
off again another way, looking back to 
see if that was right, and being called 
back again, looked perplexed and discou- 
raged, and walked slowly by my side. 
The neighbors meanwhile scattered far 
and near in the almost hopeless search~— 
hopeless, for the boy might have wander- 
ed many miles, and we knew that we 
might pass within a dozen yards of him 
in the tall prairie grass, without know- 
ing he was there. But the poor mother 
clung to me and Phil, with a sinking 
heart, however, for she could not but ob- 
serve that he was not searching for her 
lost treasure. And thus we wandered on 
hour after weary hour. Time after time 
I endeavored to make Phil understand 
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me, but in vain. Once he ran to m 
looking bright and glad, and when 
showed him the boy’s stocking he eagerly 
took it in his mouth and walked proudly, 
with head erect, as if to say “‘now I un- 
derstand you want me to carry it.” In 
spite of self-control, my face must have 
betrayed my disappointment, for he 
dropped his head and tail, and slowly 
brought me baek the sock, which I took, 
but at the same time caressed him and 
walked slowly on. At length he stops 
again, snuffs the ground, looks pleased, 
hurries this way and that to catch a 
warmer scent, looks up.with bright eyes 
at me, then runs slowly, as nosing the 
ground, We follow him, and on my part 
for the first time with hope, it might be 
he had at last caught my meaning. Bat 
then again he might be following 
the track of game, and this was the most 
natural supposition, But no, he is scent- 
ing up a tall weed, too high for a bird to 
touch; it cannot be deer, for their sharp 
hoofs would have left a print on the sod 
which would not escape my eye; nor 
wolf, for Phil kas not the angry look, the 
glaring eye, and lips drawn up to show 
his white tusks ready for his foe, features 
which the wolf’s scent always gives him, 
But on he goes, seenting. every tuft of 
grass, or now unheeded prairie flower, 
ausing at some, and snuffing.a long slow 
Breath, with eyes half-closed lest light 
should interfere with the one sense on 
which he relies. The mother is close by 
me, asking every moment “Is he track- 
ing Hanka? will he findHanka?” 1dare 
not say yes, for I 4m not certain, but I 
have never seen him move so after any 
kind of game, and I know his varied 
movements when pursuing each. But 
the track is not warm, whatever made it, 
for he stops, now turns round and stops 
again, then takes a wider circle and comes 
round to the same spot again; “he is at 
fault.” He makes another effort on a 
wider circle still, and is yet at fault. He 
now gives one sharp cry of angry vex- 
ation, and then turns suddenly and re- 
traces his own footsteps, following at a 
fast run his back track, several hundred 
yards. Stops, scents the ground, catch- 


es the trail and follows over the track . 


once more, cautious and slowly, to 
within a few rods of first fault-—and then 
turns off with cheerful steps. He has 
recovered the trail and runs briskly on, 
but soon checks himself and turns half 
round, as if on second thought he would 
examine a weed he had just passed. I 
examined it tuo, and there, on the dry 
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rough stem of the resin-weed, hung. afew 
shreds of blue cotton, The mother saw 
me looking at them and ran forward and 
seized the precious relic, “it was Han- 
ka’s, I knew it was Hanka’s!”. I thought 
so too, for the color is such as no Yankee 
has yet imitated with success. But Phil 
has breathed on it and she has handled 
it, and: I cannot judge how long it has 
hung there. But she is caJling her friends 
to come in. In the meanwhile Phil 
has got the start of us and we weer § on 

to overtake him, but cautiously avoid the ° 


track he follows, lest he might be at 
fault again and have to retrace his steps. 
%), So, S25 8% <i ee 


My last letter left me with the mother 
of the lost boy and Phil striving to trace 
the boy’s footsteps through the tall grass 
of the prairie. Reflect, dear ——, on the 
situation of the boy’s mother—of the boy. 
How intently she watched Phil’s move- 
ments, but happily without the fear 
which troubled,.me, who could under- 
stand his difficulties far better than she 
could. But he is going steadily on now, 
not fast, and I have much trouble to keep 
the impatient mother from outstrippin 
him, and soiling the trail. The crow 
gather, one by one, after us from the 
prairie. Keeping them at a distance as 
well as might be, we follow close by 
Phil, watching his every movement. 
He’s working gloriously, but on a faint 
trail. He understands the matter now, 
and has all our excitement. With his 
mouth open, lest the too strong draught 
of air through his nose should blunt the 
delicacy of its nerves, he tracks for hours 
the wanderings of that child. And now 
the last doubt as to the character of the 
track is removed, for just before us, in 
an old Buffalo trail, is a child’s track. 
I page & put my foot over it to hide it 
from the mother’s sight, for fear her 
eagerness might interfere with Phil, 
our only hope and guide. But the 
effort was vain, for she noticed the move- 
ment, and, darting forward, saw another 
track. I stopped her before she could. 
reach it, and while she is crying, almost 
screaming, ‘‘’Tis Hanka’ssporr, ’tis Han- 
ka’s sporr; mein kint, mein kint!” I 
examined with a hunter’s eye and care 
the track. It is a child’s foot-print, - 
beantifully moulded in the soft dust of 
the Buffalo trail. It was made long after 
the sun was up, and the dew gone, as the 
dust was dry when the fvot pressed it, 
for, although smooth, it has not the co- 
herence of dust, pressed and dried after- 
wards. The slightest breath disturbs 
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it, and the slow-worm, which has made 
the only trail across it, has scarcely 
crawled ten yards beyond along the 
Buffalo path, which it is painfully pur- 
suing with dull, tortuous movement. 
Yet it was clear that for some hours the 
sun had shone upon that fuotmark, and 
it might be miles must be passed before 
we could overtake the foot that made it, 
unless stayed: by ‘sleep or. exhaustion. 
The task was not:easy, for the boy had 
taken the Buffalo path. . I cautioned the 
crowd to keep back at least a stone’s 
throw, and hurried on to overtake Phil, 
busy in that most difficult and delicate 
operation, following a track over dry 
dust. But he was working well. Cheer- 
ful and confident, swinging his fringed 
tail around, with its widest sweep, dodg- 
ing his head from side to side of the nar- 
row path to catch the scent left on the 
e< herbage at its edge, where the 
y’s clothes or hands had chanced to 
touch. Phil and his master were both 
excited, and the scene. was enough to 
excite any one. There, on the wide 
rairie, in the bright sunshine, the deep 
lue sky above and ‘the green earth be- 
neath, bending alike to meet at the hori- 
zon. The ancient path we were treading, 


made long years ago by the large buffalo 
0 


and the pursuing Indian, both banished 
now to the Far West, withering before 
the pale face of their common enemy. 
The trail now leading over the low hill 
tops; now down their gentle slopes to 
the low grounds, skirting the marsh, then 
rising up again. And then the game we 
were pursuing—not to kill but to save— 
richer than the finest fur or proudest 
antler that dwell on the green deserts ; 
for it was the dearest treasure of two 
human hearts, the richest gem of a prai- 
rie home. But Phil has stopped by a 
large gopher-mound, near the bill-top, 
where the grass is shortest, the mother 
and myself beside him: The boy has 
been on the hillock, doubtless, to look 
out for home. Vain hope! Nosign of 
human habitation or human handiwork 
can be seen from here. He had turned 
round and round upon it, but. could 
catch no sight of any particular object. 


Ma nel last man was scarcely more | 


hopelessly alone.* He had sat down to 
rest him, perhaps to weep; for I could 
see the print of his heels half way 
down the small earthen hillock. But 
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he had left; and Phil, having snuffed 
for many rods along the trail, in vain, 
now came running back, and taking a 
narrow circle round the hillock and re- 
covering the track, starts off in a new 
direction. Fortunately, now the track 
leads through the green grass, and Phil 
fallows swiftly, so quickly as to render 
needless my caution to the crowd; for 
we have lett them far behind, and .none 
but the mother and myself keep up with 
Phil. He leads us down. the hill to a 
small brook, where the boy had gone to 
drink. We could see where his small feet 
had struggled in the marsh, and where 
he had knelt down, both hands were 
printed in the soft soil. From here, the 
trail tarned back again towards the high 
ground and the distanced crowd. But 
now Phil stops a moment, and his whole 
manner changes. He no more noses the 
ground, following the various windings 
of the track; but, with head erect and 
neok stretched out, marches straight for- 
ward, with steady gait and gaze. He 
no longer heeds the track, for he can 
scent the boy where he lies hid. I 
noted thechange at once, and knew its 
meaning, but dared not tell the mother. 
She obstrved it soon, and cried out that 
Phil had left off hunting; but in an in- 
stant recollecting to have seen him re- 
trieve, cried out “He has found him!” 
“he has found mein kint!” and, rushing 
past us, in an instant more, I heard the 
boy’s scream of fright, and her wild ery 
of joy. 

We were soon with her, and Phil 
seemed almost disposed to dispute her 
right to the child, but joined most heart- 
ily in her exultation, leaping upon me, 
running to the boy, as he lay in his mo- 
ther’s arms, rubbing his nose on his face 
and hands, then racing away again to 
greet, with boisterous mirth, each new- 
comer to the group. 

We were now on our way home, 
laughing, and shouting, a joyous troop. 
I led the way; Phil followed me close, 
except.at times, when he went back to 
look after the boy, carried in the strong 
men’s arms, by turns, with his mother 
watching beside him. ; 

I-lett them at the end of three miles, 
and struck across the prairie for my 
home, some five miles distant, and reach- 
ed it at nightfall, tired with my day’s ad- 
ventures, 
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was the morning after Helen’s wed- 

ding, and as I stood in the large par- 
lors, now so still and breathless, where 
only the evening before, merry words 
and light laughter had re-echoed, I be- 
gan for the first time to realize that Helen 
had gone. 

I threw myself on a sofa near the con- 
servatory; the wind, laden with sweet 
perfume, swept over my cheek as I 
pulled the cushions into shape, and, as- 
suming an easy position, prepared to in- 
dulge in a favorite amusement of mine— 
day-dreaming. 

y thoughts reverted to the distant 
past, and the scenes of my childhood 
came vividly before me. % 

I seemed to see my own quiet home— 
my gentle mother bending over her sew- 
ing, as she was wont to do from early 
morn to the late evening, ever cheerful, 
ever busy until she sickened and died. 

That death-bed! How well I remem- 
bered it! 

Her last fond embrace and her fast 
falling tears, as she lay on the lowly bed, 
her thin hand resting on the white coun- 
terpane, and the white curtains blowing 
out gently into the room, fanning her 
pale cheek. 

Good Mrs. Evans stood by the bedside 
weeping bitterly and reiterating her 
promise to follow the directions of my 
mother concerning me. I only compre- 
hended that my mother was to leave me, 
and clung to her hand, looking at her 
wonderingly. 

How could I know that she was to 
die? I had seen her sick so many times, 
and knew so little what death was! 

I watehed her as she breathed fainter 
and fainter, her eyes all the while fixed 
on me with a loving expression that I 
can never forget. 

“Heavenly Father,” she breathed, “to 
thee I commit my child.” Her clasp of 
my hand tightened, then relaxed, and all 
was over, Again I thought of the time 
when I had first entered these rooms, 
contrasting so strongly with the low 
walls and simple furniture of my cottage- 
home, that I was almost dazzled and 
knew not which to admire most, the 
lady dressed in silks and laces, to whom 
I was presented, or the elegances that 
surrounded her. 

I was half afraid of my aunt, till she 
clasped me in her warm embrace, half 
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smothering me in her enormous sleeves 
as she pressed me in her arms. 

I believe she would have wept over 
me, but unfortunately, as she held me 
off to look at me, my long hair having 
got entangled in any number of chains 
which depended from her neck, my hor- 
rified expression was so far removed from 
anything pathetic, that she burst into a 
fit of laughter. I, for my part, felt more 
inclined to cry, as my uncle who stood 
by came to the rescue; at length, with 
the aid of scissors, I was separated from 
my aunt with the loss of a little of my 
abundant hair, and I doubt not since I 
have known her better, of a very pretty 
little speech of welcome also which she 
had prepared to deliver. 

Mrs. Evans, who had brought me 
to Boston, was treated with every pot 
ble attention, and on parting with me 
the next day, as she was to return to her 
home, assured me that I “was in 
hands, for my aunt’s folks was the nicest 
folks that ever was.” 

I was soon fairly settled, and my sad- 
ness, which I had determined never to 
get over, feeling as if any cessation of 
grief denoted a lack of affection for my 
mother, gradually vanished before the 
bright smiles and merry chat of my four 
cousins, The two older ones having 
finished their education, had come out, 
and parties, rides and other amusements 
followed each other in quick succession. 

Maggie, Helen and I were still school- 
girls, but yet aunt McLellan allowed us 
to join occasionally in rides, and to make 
our appearance at small social parties, 
which we enjoyed most heartily. 

Our house was always thronged with 
company, and my aunt herself was the 
life of our parties of pleasure. 

My uncle, a studious and reserved man, 
passed most of his time in his study, and 
so long as he was allowed to remain in 
undisturbed possession of that room, 
cared little how his family spent their 
time, if they were only happy. 

So years passed on and no shadow 
dimmed the sunshine of that happy 
household till death entered. 

My uncle, after a short and severe 
illness, died. 

My aunt was inconsolable; in fact, we 
were all overwhelmed with grief. Death 
we knew must come to all; but we had 
never dreamed that it would come so 
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soon, so suddenly, and that my uncle, in 
the pride of manly vigor, must go down 
to the narrow grave. 

We felt at first as people always do, 
that we could never be happy again. 
We mourned for my uncle sincerely, but 
yet two years had hardly passed be- 
fore the old homestead was as gay as 


ever. 

The death of my uncle had brought to 
light the fact that we were no longer 
wealthy. My aunt’s large fortune had 
melted, no one knew how or where, but 
it had gone. We were poor. 

Ido not know what my aunt would 
have done, if stinging poverty had come 
upon us; for she realized nothing of its 
evils, and the announcement of the fact 
of her situation did not trouble her in 
the least; she was spared the painful 
task of endeavoring to satisfy expensive 
habits with inadequate means; for an 
old uncle of hers settled upon her an 
annuity for her lifetime. 

Upon this, she lived just as ever, gra- 
tifying every present wish, with but one 
thought for the future. 

The loss of her property seemed to 
have produced but one result: that of 
making her anxious to settle her daugh- 
ters well in marriage, and very soon both 
Charlotte and Lizzie were disposed of. 
Both married wealthy men—both made 
“ good matches,” as they are called. 

This was somewhat to our surprise; 
for Charlotte had nothing but her never- 
failing good humor to attract; for she 
was positively plain; yet her husband 
was considered one of the “greatest 
catches ” in town. 

Lizzie was very talented, and had ai- 
ways treated the common herd as quite 
beneath her notice; yet she married a 
silly fellow, with nothing but his good 
looks and his wealth to recommend him; 
what was stranger than all, she almost 
adored him—gave him credit for all the 
brilliant remarks that she made in con- 
versation, and finally cheated herself and 
some others—her husband among the 
number—into the belief that he was a 
man of fine mind, who had never before 
been appreciated. 

Maggie, Helea and I, now being left, 
soon found that our only chance of rest- 
ing quietly depended on being, at least, 
e 


ie declared that she had a decided 
vocation for the life of an old maid, and, 
absorbed in her own pursuits, scarcely 
thought of marriage; and when Mr, Car- 
roll, a bachelor of good fortune, present- 
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ed himself as a suitor, she resolutely per- 
sisted in rejecting all his attentions. 

My aunt and he were equally deter- 
mined that she should marry him ; and, 
after a long and vigorous siege, the for- 
tress surrendered. 

Maggie became Mrs. Carrol. 

Helen and I had enjoyed tolerable 
quiet during this skirmish; but it was 
now our turn. 

As Helen was the beauty of the family, 
my aunt had decided that she was to 
make the grand match. Indeed, she had 
admirers by scores. 

She sang and danced with the gay 
young gentlemen, played whist and talk- 
ed politics, or, what is more strictly 
true, listened to politics, with the elderly 
ones; was the wildest and merriest in 
all parties of pleasure, the kindest in 
sickness, the most benevolent to the poor 
of all oug circle; and, with all these 
charms, married a poor minister, to Aunt 
McLellan’s infinite disgust. 

It required a great deal of strategy to 
win her consent, and not until visions of 
her daughter, as the wife of the Right 
Beret Bishop Wilmot, which J con- 
jured up, as in the future, had, from my 
glowing representations, assumed in her 
mind all the vividness of reality, did she 
yield. 

It was now the day after the wedding, 
and Aunt McLellan had acted the part 
of a loving mother, which she really 
was, to perfection. 

She was in her element, during the 
whole progress of a wedding, from the 
preparatory process of making garments 
of all sorts, shapes, and sizes, to the last 
embrace in the presence of admiring 
friends, as the bride left home for the 
wedding tour on which our mother al- 
ways insisted as quite as necessary to the 
proper union of the parties as the words 
spoken by the parson. : 

“Here am J, then, left alone,” I said, 
half aloud, concluding my long reverie; 
and, starting up, I snatched my duster, 
which had fallen from my hand and be- 
gan to wipe some stray particles of dust 
from the polished rosewood of the piano; 
then running my fingers over the keys, 
I began to sing a simple melody. 

3 Tas well done, Sibyl,” said my 


aunt, who had entered the room unper- 
ceived, and now stood by my side. “ But 
now come up to my chamber; I want to 


talk to you.’ 

I followed her to her room, and took , 
my usual seat, a low rocking chair by 
the window. 
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A few commonplace observations fol- 
lowed, on the wedding, and I watched 
for the subject on which she wished to 

At last it came. 

“ Did you see Dr. Oarter last night?” 

“Dr. Oarter,” I mused. “Really, I 
saw so many strangers, I can hardly tell ; 
but I dare say I did. I think I do re- 
member a tall dark man who was rather 
reserved, who was introduced to me as 
Dr. something, I didn’t hear what; you 
know people always mumble over names 
at an introduction, as if that was a 
very unimportant matter. Well, what 
of him %” z 

“That Iam commissioned to offer you 
his heart and hand.” 

I could only stare, in mute surprise. 
“To me?” at last I gasped. 

“Yes, my dear; it was a case of love 
at first sight.” I burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter, for suddenly all our conversation 
flashed upon me. 

“My dear Auntie,” said I, “ you must 
be joking. The only words that we ex- 
changed were these: He suggested that 
it was a fine evening, to which J assent- 
ed. I remarked on the beauty of the 
bride, to which he assented. I am very 
sure that this was all of our conversa- 
tion,” and again I began to laugh. 

“Laugh, then, if you will, you silly 
girl,” at last interrupted my aunt, evi- 
dently provoked. “It is so, I assure 
you; and he is a very fine man, of whose 
admiration you ought to be proud. He 
is rather eccentric.” 

“So I should think,” interrupted I. 

“ What shall I say to him?” asked my 
aunt. 

“Whatever you choose, so that he 
may understand that I mean no,” was 
my reply. 

“You are, certainly, the most pro- 
voking girl in the world!” exclaimed 
Aunt McLellan. “To be sure, he is not 
very rich; but he has a good practice, 
which is on the increase, and what do 
you expect?—you, who have neither 
beauty nor fortune to attract admirers? 
Now, here is a man, as good a one as I 
could select for my own daughter, a bet- 
ter husband than Helen’s with all her 
attractions, and yet you obstinately re- 
fuse to see him even.” 

“Very well! Iwill seehim,” replied 
I, and subsided into silence, 

My aunt rose and left the room very 
wisely, and I very foolishly went to a 
mirror to see what there was in my ap- 
pearance to warrant one’s falling in love 
with me at first sight. 
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The greatest vanity would not allow 
me to think myself handsome, but I did 
feel a little flattered, nevertheless. 

“T will see this man,” I resolved. “ He 
must be rather weak, and since he is so 
much in love, I can treat him as I please.” 

So I pleased myself with i the 
cool dignity and grace of manner with 
which I would conduct myself during the 
interview. 

It came at last. 

Dr. Oarter was announced. 

As I entered the parlor, a tall dark 
man roseto meet me. He took my hand 
kindly, but with none of the embarrass- 
ment or ardor that I had anticipated, 
and leading me to a seat, began in a 
calm and quiet manner to tell me what 
Talready knew, that he had been attract- 
ed to me and to explain his reasons for 
his abrupt declaration of it. His views 
with regard to so-called engagements 
were quite different from those of the 
generality of people, he said. It washis 
idea that the tie thus formed should not 
be considered as so binding that with- 
drawal from it should be regarded as dis- 
honorable to either party. It was the 
only way, he thought, that two people 
could arrive at that intimate knowledge 
of each other’s character, which was 
necessary to insure happiness in a union 
for life; and when an engagement was 
formed it should be considered merely 
that the parties entering into it, having 
been attracted to each other, did so for 
the purpose of knowing more of each 
other. If the result of that knowl 
was mutually pleasing, well and good; 
if not, let either withdraw, without any 
hard feeling, content to remain friends, 
if nothing more. 

Having thus explained his views, he 
asked me if I were willing to engage 
myself to him, adding that his duties re- 
quired his presence at home immediately, 
and he must ask a speedy decision. 

While he had been talking, I had been 
repeating to myself “Can this man be in 
love with me?” 

His cool manner of making love, if so 
it might be called, was quite different 
from anything to which I had been ac- 
customed. But I liked him nevertheless. 

I felt prdvoked to think I should seer 
so easily won, if I consented, and I knew 
too that he was not one to be trifleé 
with, and that I must at once say yes 
0 


r no. 

“ Yes,” I did not want to say; “No,” 
still less. I was conscious that I appear- 
ed to far greater disadvantage than he, 
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as I sat looking at the flowers in the car- 
pet, at my foot. 

“Have you decided?” asked the Doc- 
tor, as I looked up. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“And how?” continued he, not ea- 
gerly, but as if it were the most common- 
place question in the world. 

“Yes,” again I replied, “and I hope 
that neither of us will have cause to re- 
pent my hasty decision.” 

“T hope not,” he replied gravely, and 
said no more. Not a word of the pro- 
testations that I had expected—not a 
word of love. 

He immediately changed the subject 
and began talking of, I hardly know what, 
but in an easy unembarrassed manner, 
for nearly an hour. 

He then took leave of me, saying that 
he would see mo again before he left, 
which must be on the next day, and that 
he would write me immediately on his 
return home. 

IT was very romantic, and this cool way 
of wooing was not just to my taste, but 
after Dr. Oarter left me, the oddity of the 
thing struck me more forcibly, and I was 
rather better pleased. His letters, which 
were tolerably frequent, were kind and 
friendly. , 

He said little of his prospects in life, 
and remembering that my aunt had said 
“ he was not rich,” I concluded that he 
was poor. 

This idea suited me, and I used to 
build all sorts of air-castles as to how I 
would work for and with him, in our 
quiet little home. I became more and 
more attached to him, and really felt 
quite anxious to begin a life of toil for 
his sake. A year passed rapidly away, 
and at the end of that time I had become 
Mrs. Dr. Carter. 

I will pass over all the details of the 
wedding, as my experience is precisely 
similar to that of thousands before 
me. 

We were neither married in a cave, nor 
on a mountain—in a picture gallery, nor 
under Niagara Falls. 

All was commonplace in the extreme. 
The same responses were uttered by the 
bride and groom—the same remarks 
made by admiring friends. 

Even poor homely I was pronounced 
“a beautiful bride,” and, if I may credit 
the same authorities, the groom “ ap- 
peared remarkably well,” also. 

Even my aunt’s favorite termination 
to the wedding festivities, a weddin, 
tour, was wanting, unless the journey o: 
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fifty miles by railroad, to my new home 
may pass for that, for Dr. Carter could 
not leave his duties for pleasure, 

I could hardly realize, as I was whirled 
along behind the snorting locomotive, 
that I had become a wife, and when J 
stole a glance at my husband, who sat b 
my side reading the Scalpel, I certainly 
thought that he was far from duly appre. 
ciating the importance of his newly-ac. 
quired position. 

“ Binghampton!” shouted the con- 
ductor, popping his head in at the car 
door and disappearing as suddenly. 

es — — “Here we are,” 
said he, as he gat up my carpet b: 
shawl and veil, and led Phe. way to the 
dépét. 

Away whizzed the panting steam-en- 
gine, and I stood on the platform by the 
side of the baggage. 

Presently the Doctor led me to a car- 
riage, and a few moments’ ride brought 
us to my new home. 

I had pictured to myself a cottage 
embowered in trees, sittiated on a sloping 
hill, as my fature home ; but no! a stately 
brick house stared me in the face, and so 
there was an end to my day-dreams of 
love in a cottage. 

I dare say I looked disappointed, for I 
felt so on entering the parlors, where 
nothing was wanting that money could 
procure. 

“ Does it not please you?” asked my 
husband. 

“ Oh yes!” I replied, though I told a 
bit of a story; then, in a lower tone, I 
added “that I had always thought physi- 
cians were poor.” 

Dr. Carter laughed and assured me 
that he had not taken me from a good 
home without having the means of sup- 
plying an equally good one in its place. 

So there was an end to a second of my 
day-dreams—that of working for his 
sake, of sacrificing my tastes that I 
might minister to his, in short, of be- 
coming a heroine in some way, I hardly 
knew how. 

I pleaded fatigue and went to my room. 

e airof comfort that it wore pro- 
voked me, and I shed tears as my future 
prospects rose before me. 

I was to settle down as a respectable 
married woman—nothing more. 

I, who had imagined that my wedding 
day was to usher in a series of unparal- 
leled trials and exertions, through which 
I was to pass triumphantly, “winning 
golden opinions from all sorts” of people. 

There had been no romance in my et- 
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gagement—there was none in store for 


e. 
But these heart-rending reflections 
were interrupted by steps on the stair- 


case. : 

I hastily washed my eyes, and tried to 
look cheerful when my husband came in, 
and really I was astonished to find how 
soon I regained my composure, and how 
soon I forgot in his conversation on 
books and authors as he showed me his 
extensive and well-arranged library, the 
disagreeable fact that he was rich. 

He had just taken down a copy of 
Young’s Night Thoughts, which I hastily 
threw aside, declaring “that I hated 
Young—that there wasn’t a word of 
poetry in his whole book, and that I 
would give more for three of Byron’s 
poorest lines than for four hundred 
volumes of such terribly gloomy prosaic 
thoughts put into the blankest of blank 
verse,” to all of which he was listening 
with a smile, when the rustle of a silk 
dress startled us both. 

My husband sprang from my side and 
presented me to the stately lady, his 
mother. 

He had often spoken of his mother, 
and I had imagined that she would meet 
me at the door, clasp me in her warm 
embrace, calling me her child, and pray- 
ing for my happiness. 

I had often pictured to inyself a very 
pretty tableau of this kind, but as I saw 
nothing of her on my arrival, I had con- 
cluded that she was absent. 

She had, I judged from her appear- 
ance, spent the time which had elapsed 
in making her toilette, and I should as 
soon have ventured to embrace Pom- 
pey’s pillar as to clasp that stately dame 
in my arms. 

In fact she seemed as far from expect- 
ing any such demonstration. I took her 
offered hand and replied to her comments 
on the weather in as polite and frigid a 
tone as she herself used. I knew at 
once that whatever her son might. have 
done, she was far from falling in love 
with me at first sight, and I was equally 
sure that my feelings towards her would 
not come under the head of unrequited 
affection. 

Tea was soon announced, and as if I 
were a guest, she led the way to the tea- 
table, gave me a seat by the side of my 
husband, and took her place at the head 
of the table. 

My cheeks flushed a little at this sum- 
mary mode of disposing of me and my 
new dignity. 
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I never was ambitious of the duties of 
presiding officer at any post, particularly 
of the onerous ones devolving on the oc- 
cupant of the post of honor at table, and 
would most willingly have resigned in 
favor of Madam Carter had I been al- 
lowed the privilege, but I had not even 
the empty distinction of an abdication, 
even if it were a forced one, offered me. 
Isaid nothing, however. 

But, underneath all my mother-in-law’s 
scrupulous politeness towards me, I dis- 
covered the fact that she was jealous of 
me, and determined to yield nothing to 
me. 

“Tf this is a declaration of war, I ain 
ready,” thought I, as I took very quietly 
my cup of tea. 

As weeks passed, I found that her tac- 
tics consisted principally in assuming a 
patronizing manner towards me. 

She very kindly assumed the task of 
entertaining the ladies who called on me, 
and, on their departure, informed me to 
whom I should pay the greatest atten- 
tion. 

One lady in particular she had warned 
me against, and, though not very favora- 
bly impressed by Mrs. Bryan on her 
first visit, as I saw it annoyed 
Carter, I called on her quite soon. —_- 

She returned my visit speedily. I 
soon found that she sung well, and very 
readily complied with her request that 
we should learn duets together. So 
that we soon struck up quite an intimacy. 

My husband’s time was very much oc- 
cupied, and he gave himself no concern 
whatever about my acquaintances, This 
did not please me. In fact I should have 
infinitely preferred the most rigid surveil- 
lance to the cool indifference which he 
displayed. 

I began to imagine that he did not 
love me, and determined to prove him. 

I had imagined that where love exist- 
ed there must be perfect sympathy be- 
tween husband and wife in all their 
varying moods, but when I was moody, 
he took no notice of it, when I was gay, 
he smiled indeed, but that was all; in 
fact, he was always the same, calm, cheer- 
ful and practical, and I therefore drew 
the very logical conclusion from my pre- 
mises that he did not love me. 

“ Will nothing rouse him?” I asked 
myself, and my evil genius replied, “if 
you could only make him jealous,” and I 
resolved to try the py 

Opportunity was not long wanting. 

Mr. Canin a brother of Mrs. Bryan, 
came to pay his sister a visit. She in- 





troduced him at once te me, and I found 
him both handsome, talented and agreea- 
ble; he appeared to find me equally in- 
teresting, and began to show me consi- 
derable attention. 

I enlarged on his attractions, both of 
mind and person, tomy husband—he only 
Fave te in reply; but my mother-in-law 
ooked on his frequent visits with far 
different eyes. 

Mr. Canning was not slow to perceive 
Madam Carter’s dislike to him, or my dis- 
like to her, and, though never ungentle- 
manly, it was evident that he would not 
pay her that marked deference which she 
demanded of her acquaintances. 

She had not as yet expressed her disap- 
probation of Mr. Canning, as, infact, she 
could bring nothing positive against him. 

One night, however, when we had been 
at a party where Mr. Oanning had been 
as close an attendant as my shadow, my 
husband informed me that he wished me 
to be less intimate both with Mrs. Bryan 
and her brother. 

I replied “that I found them both 
agreeable and saw no reason for pursuing 
the course that he recommended.” 

“They are extremely disagreeable to 
my mother,” said my husband. They are 
ey agreeable to your wife” retort- 


“* My mother declares that she will not 
go into the room when they visit here,” 
said he. 

“A very sensible resolution on your 
mother’s part,” was my reply. ‘‘ She has 
heretofore been particularly careful to be 
present on such occasions.” 

“Do you mean to say, then, that you 
persist in retaining these people as inti- 
mate friends when it is so contrary to 
the wishes of your family ?” 

“Say, rather, to the wishes of your 
mother, and I reply yes. I recognize no 
right that she has to dictate from mere 
eaprice, who shall be my associates.” 

“But itis no mere whim, Sibyl. Mrs. 
Bryan has always been accused of im- 
proprieties of conduct, to say the least, 
and her brother is said to be really un- 
principled.” 

“ Nonsense!” retorted 1; “somesewing 
circle gossip of a few tattling old ladies. 
I shall not give up my friends for such 
baseless rumors.” 

“T understand you to say, then, decid- 
edly, that you intend to pursue your own 
course—to cling to these people.” 

“Place your request to give them up 
on its trne ground, jealousy, and I might 
answer differently.” 
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“ Jealousy!” repeated my husband in 
& most contemptuous tone. “So you 
have imagined me jealous. It is no high 
compliment, when the cause of it, too, is 
supposed te be a brainless puppy, like 
Canning. No, Sibyl, you have much 
mistaken me. It is my regard for my 
wife that leads me to warn her against 
two unprincipled persons.” 

“Sayin compliance with your mother’s 
will,” I replied, “and yon will tell the 
truth.” 

“As you will,” he answered coldly; 
“but I tell you I will be obeyed. If you 
cannot comply with a request, obey a 
command. Drop these people at once 
and for ever.” 

“Ts your mother to be mistress here, or 
am I?” I exclaimed in a fit of ungovern- 
able passion. ‘She has dominecred over 
me till I gan bear itno longer. We hate 
each other. We cannot breathe under 
the same roof; either she or I must go 
from it.” 

* And can you ask me, Sibyl, to turn 
my mother from my house—she who 
toiled early and late to give me the edu- 
cation which has placed me where I now 
am—that noble mother, who, by her 
needle, gained subsistence for herself and 
children, and shall I now be the base 
wretch to repay her with ingratitude? 
Never! never!” 

““ Whatever she may have done for 
ou,” I rejoined, “she has never, thank 
eaven! done aught for me that I must 

repay with servility. She must be of a 
generous soul, indeed, to require the sub- 
jection of a slave, not only from her son, 
but from her son’s wife. Bow before 
her, if you will; I will never do it.” 

My husband made no reply. He pro- 
bably thought that, after a short struggle, 
I should yield ; but no! I was resolved. 

The next day I went to ride with Mr. 
Oanning, as I had before agreed to do; 
I was in no mood to play the agreeable, 
and he, to my surprise, construed my 
silence and dejection into a regard for 
him. 

I speedily checked his insulting expres- 
sions of tenderness, and bade him carry 
me home. 

I now saw the wisdom of my hus- 
band’s counsel, but I would not allow my 
mother-in-law to suppose that her will 
had been obeyed. 

As soon as I reached home I com- 
menced packing mt trunk, and, having 
ordered a carriage, I wrote a note for my 
husband; it ran thus: 
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“Tt is an old saying of that old fashion- 
ed book, the Bible, that ‘a man shall 
leave father and mother and shall cleave 
to his wife.’ You have decided differ- 
ently. It is to be presumed that you are 
right. However that may be, we must 
part. That you may be happy is the 
wish of Sreyt Carrer.” 


This I folded and laid upon the table, 
where it would meet his.eye on his re- 
turn from a professional visit. 

I had just finished my last duties, and 
was expecting the carriage every mo- 
ment, when the door opened and my 
husband entered. 

He looked at me, habited as I was for 
my journey, with no little surprise, but 
said nothing. 

His eye fell on the note; he opened it, 
read it deliberately, and laid it down 


els this indeed your final resolution ?” 
he asked. 

“Tt is,” was my reply. 

He was silent for a few moments, and 
I would have given worlds to have 
known his feelings, but his countenance 
was impenetrable. 

At last he spoke. 

“Any settlement that you may pro- 
pose, through your lawyer, shall receive 
immediate attention,” he said. 

I bowed coldly. 

This, then, was the thought that occu- 
pied him. He could think of money 
matters when I was suffering agonies at 
parting from him. 

I would have died rather than receive 
one penny from him. 

, Just then the carriage came to the 


oor. 

The driver took my trunk, and I fol- 
lowed him; my husband was behind 
me, though I did not know it. 

He lifted me kindly into the carriage, 
and said a few friendly good-by words. 

The driver cracked his whip, and we 
were parted for ever. 

Isank back in the coach, and wept 
bitterly. 

I knew that my husband supposed me 
to be going to my aunt’s, but I had no 
such idea. 

I would go somewhere, I cared not 
where, so nobody knew me, and there I 
would earn my living. 

In the cars I matured my plans. I 
would go to Boston—from thence, to some 
place as music teacher. 

I went to the Revere House, where I 
made the acquaintance of a southern 
lady, a teacher in a seminary at the 
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South, and, under an assumed rame, en- 
gaged to accompany her as a teacher. 

went with her, and never was there 
a sadder heart than mine during the nine 
months that I spent there. 

Thad ample leisure to view my con- 
duct in its true light, and I saw much to 
condemn. But whatshouldIdo? Must 
I live on so for ever? I asked myself. 
I cannot ; my whole soul would cry out; 
but I made no definite plans. 

Taking up a newspaper, one day, I saw 
a paragraph which spoke of the severe 
illness of Dr. Oarter. 

“He may die,” I gasped, “and never 
— me.” 

‘he thought was agony. All false 
pride was forgotten. 

I started immediately for home, travel- 
ling day and night, pursued by the har- 
rowing thought that he might die before 
I reached him. 


I inquired, as if I were a common ac- 
quaintance, at Binghampton, if he were 
living. 

Thank God! he was, 

It was night, but I hurried up to that 
well-known house, on foot and alone. 

I ran through the streets. I entered 
the house, and walked softly up to his 
chamber. 

There he lay, sleeping; his mother by 
an where his wife should have 

n. 

Her head was bent forward, and she 
did not see me as I glided to his side. 

He tossed uneasily. “ Sibyl!” he mur- 
mured in his 4 

“Tam here,” I whispered in his ear, 
for I could bear it no longer. 

He — his eyes, fixed them on me 
with a look of love, sprang forward, and 
fell back fainting. 

“Woman! you have killed him!” 
shrieked his mother. 

But it was not so. The shock had 
indeed been a great one, but he soon re- 
gained his consciousness. 

There. was no need of words then; 
all was forgotten. He could not bear to 
have me leave his side, and I was happy 
nowhere else. 

Thad become very humble, for I bowed 
myself to my mother-in-law. Was she 
not Ais mother ? 

My husband slowly recovered, and 
when I would have spoken of the past, 
and his forgiveness, he replied— 

“ Forgive me, too, Sibyl, for my sever- 
ity. We have both suffered much, but 
we have loved much; and we have 
learned a great lesson—that of mutual 
forbearance.” 





THE WEEDER. 


“The servant earnestly desireth the shadow.” —Jos, 


“ y bere morn is past, and yet the weeds are thick, 
And the fierce August sun pours on me burningly. 
O God!” she said, “send, send that shadow quick, 
Which I desire so yearningly. 


“For me the heat and burden of the day, 
And a stern master who doth show no lenity; 
For him rich pleasure-lands stretch far away, 
With groves of cool serenity. 


*‘ Above his meadows, into golden air, 
The rounded knoll uplifts its green ptotuberance, 
And ripening harvests wave and toss their hair, 
In golden-tressed exuberance. 


“ There are cool woodlands, in whose dusk arcades 
The very noonday seems of twilight emulous ; 
No heat wins there, but, in the silent glades, 
The silent dews hang tremulous. 


“There the tall tulip crests the glorious scene, 
The stately monarch of those sylvan palaces ; 
And its strong arms, like priests in ferial green, 
Lift up their golden chalices. 


“ Through the thick leaves the tempered sunbeams sift, 
And pleasant shades are o’er the sward distributed ; 
There worms may crawl; there thistle-down may drift, 
And I—I am prohibited. 


“T faint with toil; yet Got my faith to all, 


Though none save regardeth me observantly. 
Father!” she cried, “ when will that shadow fall, 
For which I pine so fervently ?” 


Then came a shadow; but twas icy cold, 

As of some swart, dread angel o’er her hovering ; 
It wreathed around her with voluminous fold, 

And wrapped her in its covering. 


Chill though it was, she hailed it with a smile; 
» And, worn by years and grief and long infirmity, 
Lay down beneath it, slept a little while, 

And wakened in eternity. 





THE PROPER SPHERE OF MEN. 


(A LETTER FROM ONE OF THE “STRONG MINDED.’’) 


To the Editor of Putnam's Monthly. 


r looking over an article on “ Woman 

and the Woman’s Movement,” in one 
of the early numbers of your excellent 
journal, my attention was arrested by 
the following passage :— 

“ Altogether it appears to us that these 
amiable and precipitate ladies have exhi- 
bited a complete misapprehension of the 
genius of their own sex, which by the 
way is a fact not to be wondered at, 
for each sex finds in the other its own 
best appreciation. Woman no doubt has 
a much wiser sense of what is manly 
than man himself has, because she sur- 
veys him from without, and gathers up 
the scattered rays of his character in 
one full and symmetric impression. She 
has no private biases to deflect her vi- 
sion. So it is with man in respect to 
woman. His spontaneous impression of 
woman is much truer than her own.” 

If your correspondent is right—and 
there can be no doubt of it—the stron- 
ger sex ought to be permitted to take an 
occasional glance at themselves in the 
mirror of @ woman’s judgment. It isa 
pity that this “full and symmetric im- 
pression” should be for ever veiled from 
sight, and this “wiser sense of what is 
manly,” concealed from the knowledge 
of those who most need its suggestions. 

Man has shown no reluctance to be- 
come the instructor and counsellor of 
woman, On the contrary, having made 
the most profound and comprehensive 
researches into the subject of her nature, 
capacities, and consequent duties to him- 
self, he has not been backward in pro- 
claiming the results of his investigations ; 
nor has he failed to bestow upon our do- 
cile sex, the inestimable favor of a con- 
tinual reiteration of the same. In his 
ordinary, common sense moods, he has 
closely observed woman in every possi- 
ble position and relation that the parlor, 
nursery and kitchen admit of ; in his po- 
etic moments, he has contemplated her at 
a distance, with a half-shut eye, and 
fancied her to be a divinity surrounded 
by a halo of virtues and graces; anon, 
with a bold stride he has “explored the 
deepest recesses” of her being, thrusting 
his cane intoevery corner of her men- 
tal and moral constitution; again, with 
“scientific purpose,” he has subjected 


her to anatomical inspection, till at 
length her “ Whole Life and Environ- 
ment have beer laid open and elucidated. 
Scarcely a fragment or fibre of soul, 
body and possessions, but has been pro- 
bed, dissected, distilled, dessicated, and 
scientifically decomposed.” The very 
ethereal spirit of her has recently been 
detected and detained by “victorious 
analysis of one of our first clergymen,” 
and found to be identical with the “ es- 
sence of the Beatitudes.” The same che- 
arent 4 gee has, by a kind of 
transcendental inspiration, come to a 
pretty near guess, as to the reason “why 
ever made a woman!” 

So watchful are these self-appointed 
guardians of the female portion of man- 
kind, that they let slip no opportunity 
of showing us to ourselves, even when 
we least expect it. In.sermon and essay, 
‘and newspaper, in the grave theological re- 
view and the lively magazine,in the heavy — 
wine and the humble tract, they treat us 
to a homily, or at least drop a sufficient 
hint, touching our “ sphere and duties.” 
If a literary or scientific gentleman pre- 
sents himself before a mixed audience as 
a lecturer, whatever be the subject, he 
is almost sure, in-the course of his ad- 
dress, to tell the women what he thinks 
of them. If the speaker is a grave and 
dignified man, it requires often an ad- 
mirable degree of ingenuity to fasten 
properly such an episodical matter to 
the main subject. With the humorist it 
is easier. He always takes care te fill 
the pockets of his memory with a num- 
ber of light squibs to fling among the 
audience, and ros) mmm attention awake, 
afte? the same fashion as ‘“‘ Young Amer- 
ica,” on Fourth of July days, scatters 
little fireworks on the side-walks, which 
pop and fiz unexpectedly under the feet 
of passers. At charitable and philan- 
thropic meetings, it is customary to ad- 
dress a paragraph of the public exhorta- 
tion to women, thus intimating that the 
rest of the discourse to which they had 
— listening had no application to 

em 


Let a woman, “withrash hand in evil 
hour,” put forth a book. Lo! the golden 


m for a new 


opportunity is seized u vives, bet 
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which turn out to be essays on woman- 
hood. The analysis is repeated, the 
depths are again sounded, the essence 
distilled, the subtile spirit caught, the 
old sermon of domestic duties furbished 
up with a new text, and preached over 
again to the patient and much-enduring 
sisterhood. A good sized volume on the 
natural characteristics of woman might 
be compiled from the. press notices of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin alone. The question 
of her capacity to write a proper novel 
at all, the kind she may with safety 
attempt, her deficiency of humor, her 
lack of ability to construct a plet, these, 
and similar matters, are definitively 
settled. Now, though extremely grate- 
ful for the smallest attentions from the 
lords of creation, we should it's to see, 
as a curiosity merely, some prodction 
of a “female pen” reviewed as 8 work 
of art; the preliminary process of fusing 
the whole sisterhood in the crucible 
being omitted. . But we have long since 
despaired of the appearance of such & 
remarkable literary phenomenon. 

Verily the debt of obligation which 
the weaker sex owes the stronger is very 
great. All women have now found out 
what they are, of what they are capable, 
in what their duty and highest hapri- 
ness consist, and, best of all, the way to 
please themen! That —— thing, 
of which we have heard so often, “ the 
secret of our power,” has been fully and 
clearly explained. We have been told 
by our advisers in what ways we may 
become “ charming,” and in what ways 
we are in danger of losing our “‘ charms.” 
Sapient editors have informed us, also, 
what things they would not like to have 
their wives do; so that we need no 
longer limit our ambition to attempts at 
pleasing our several husbands, fathers, 
and brothers, but aspire after the com- 
mendations of all men. What glory is 
ours! We are the last and most 
work of God; sprung from the rib of an 
Adam—the rib nearest his heart, we are 
told—and at length, after six thousand 
years of tuition, we are flattered, in some 
quarters, as having “ risen” to an equality 
with man! 

We are impelled to make a small in- 
stalment in return for the numerous 
favors we have received. We offer it in 
the current coin, which though some- 
what worn, bears the familiar stamp. 

Ever since, in our childhood we 
laughed at the philosopher who would 
have produced gourds on oak trees and 
acorns on vines, and at the cat who at- 
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tempted to play fine lady, we have been 
convinced of the propriety’and wisdom 
of conforming to Nature, and moving in 
the sphere indicated by creative intelli- 
gence. Mature years have strengthened 
the conviction. All things, all beings 
have a te anes of action to which they 
are suited; only in their own place are 
they beautiful and useful; out of it, they 
are unsightly and absurd. “Things are 
not huddled and lumped, but sundered 
and individual. A bell and a plough 
have each their and neither can do 
the office of the other. Water is good 
to drink, coal to burn, wool to wear, but 
wool cannot be drunk, nor water spun, 
nor coal eaten. The wise man shows his 
wisdom in separation, in gradation ; and 
his scale of creatures and of merits is 
as wide as Nature.” ‘Nature pardons 
no mistakes; her yea is yea, her nay, 
nay.” Now, what is the affirmation of 
Nature, concerning the sphere of action, 
suited to the male portion of the human 
race? The answer to this question will 
be found by a recurrence to the facts of 
man’s mental and physical constitution. 

We do not propose to enter upon an 
inquiry as to the equality of man to 
woman. We waive the question, or 
yield the point, and allow that he is not 
inferior to us. But he is different. 
“His muscular system is firmer and 
more powerful; his chest wider, his 

more capacious and stronger. 
The female form is more slender; the 
bones are smaller ; the heart and arterial 
system weaker; the venous and lym- 
phatic systems predominate, and thus the 
contour is more rounded, forming the 
waving line; the whole proportion of the 
body is smaller and more delicate. 
Hence the form of man conveys the idea 
of strength; the form of woman that of 
beauty.” 

Man is active; woman, passive; man 
aims at distant objects; he generalizes, 
forms extensive plans, and occupies him- 
self with abstract subjects. Woman in- 
terests herself in the concrete, the par- 
ticular, the practical. Man is quick and 
violent in his passions, woman quiet and 
patient. Woman strives to effect her 
objects by kindness or by cunning, man 
by force. 

Man interests himself in public affairs; 
‘woman prefers domestic life, and in her 
function of maternity occupies a centre 
of influence superior in importance to 
any that man can hope to gain. There, 
in her retirement, she sways the sceptre 
of the world. Silent and unseen, like 
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that vital force which clothes the world 
with verdure, she vivifies and organ- 
izes the human race. What she becomes, 
society.is. If man is excluded from this 
important position, it is that he may be 
better fitted for his own “ appropriate 
sphere,” that of supplying the wants, 
and ministering to the welfare and hap- 
piness of woman. His superior strength 
of nerve and muscle has its use in doing 
the world’s hard work—levelling the 
forest; smoothing the highway ; tilling 
the earth ; navigating the ocean ; taming 
the elements, and fighting the great bat- 
tle with nature and himself, for freedom 
and civilization. These, and the like 


labors Nature has fitted him for, and, by. 


that fitness, imperatively calls upon him 
to perform. 

Man has vigor and comprehensiveness 
of intellect. He writes epics, discovers 
mathematical truths, and constructs sys- 
tems of philosophy and of government ; 
he invents at ty theologies, and the 
plots of novels. He has a great deal of 
what he calls “judgment,” while there is 
a want of that quickness of decision that 
is often observed in woman. The con- 
clusions that women reach by one electric 
flash of unerring instinct, men tug after 
with the slow and respectable movements 
of oxen. Manis deficientin emotion and 
affection. His tears do not flow readily, 
and in the strength, purity and faithfal- 
ness of hig domestic attachments, he is 
quite inferior. He is less susceptible to 
religious influences than woman. In a 
society in which the church and state are 
disjoined, and the observance of religious 
rites entirely voluntary, he is much more 
negligent of them than is woman. 

It requires but a glance at the mascu- 
line man to perceive, that though he 
does not pact) in himself all human 
excellences, he is strong, and brave, and 
far-seeing. It is evident, therefore, that 
all men of all times, whatever be their 
individual characteristics or tendencies, 
whatever the measure of their capacities, 
~— to be engaged in such labors, either 

ily or mental, as are suited to the 
Herculean powers of their sex. There 
must be no doffing the lion’s skin to spin 
with Omphale, “ Nature pardons no mis- 
takes.” She has formed the male man 
to do the hard work and the hard think- 
ing of the world, and whenever he forsakes 
his proper business, the interests of so- 
ciety must suffer in consequence. 

It is undeniable that there are multi- 
tudes of men (weak minded men) who 
condescend to light and easy pursuits, 
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far more suitable to the delicate pereep- 
tions, the instinctive tact, and aptness for 
detail which ize woman. This 
isa growing evil and needs to be checked. 
Instead.of “ fulfilling their mission,” by 
performing those onerous tasks that are 
too heavy and exhausting for the delicate 
constitution of and unsuited to 
her higher nature, men have undertaken 
& great variety of manufactures requirin 
neither strength of muscle nor vigor 0: 
intellect. They have condescended to 

tty op heaping: to the vending of 
ao and» ribbons, and dolls’ heads. 
Fancy the sinewy arm and strong hand 
of a man deploying webs of gauzy tex- 
ture before the eyes of lady customers,— 
and worse yet, with “large brain,” cap- 
able of I know not what “ generaliza- 
tions,” deducting the cent. a yard, “ be- 
cause it is you!” 

An hour ago, I dismissed from. my 
door a stalwart youth, equipped for the 
battle of life, with a tin trunk full 
of various colored buttons. Fy on him! 
Is not the Hoosac. yet to be tunnelled— 
the North Pole to be reached—the Paci- 
fic railroad and Atlantic telegraph to be 
constructed—perpetual motion and the 
, poeaege of the circle to be arrived at? 

f these things are too high for him, let 
him chop wood, become the ‘ chamber- 
maid of cattle,” or vindicate his growing 

in some way. “ We feel it to be 
our duty” to warn the public against the 
dangerous example of these pedestrian 
sellers of buttons and sewing silk. To 
be sure, it is a very harmless thing when 
only now and then an unsexed mascu- 
line takes a fancy to so small a business, 
but suppose any i number of 


considerable 
men should forsake their ‘“‘ proper sphere” 
to engage in such pursuits; in short 
(for our reason and rhetoric may as well 


jump at once to the climax), 
we should not like to have “our hus- 
band” peddle buttons, and therefore it is 
unbecoming for any man to do so. 

Men have invaded the province of 
woman, by assuming the exclusive ma- 
nagement of public schools for children, 
wherever schools exist. Now, if 
there is a man, in one of all our fair 
States, that does not know that. the 

liar, ial business of all women, 
at all and under ail circumstances, 
is to take care of children, “to mould the 
rising generation,” to train up the future 
men of the Republic in the way they 
should go, that man must be extremely 
ignorant. Of course he does not “ take 
the papers.” But. women, even the 
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mothers of the children, are shut out from 
all legitimate influence over the public 
schools. We ought not to submit to 
this, The next thing, we shall find the 
nursery itself invaded, and men will take 
the very pap-spoon and bib from our 
hands. If “the men” are really sincere 
when they say that our especial mission 
is to mould the characters and form the 
minds and manners of the young, we may 
hope to live to see the dawn of the. day 
when their ox-paced “judgment” shall 
slowly bring them to the conclusion, 
that, if woman is to train and educate 
the future men-of the Republic, it is ne- 
cessary for her to have the rn and 
pecuniary means of doing so. But our 
feminine impulsiveness is such that we 
can hardly refrain from goading on the 
deliberative sex a little, on this subject. 

“ Weare willing that a” man “should 
dabble in ink and write books so long as 
his doing so does not involve the” wife's 
“comfort,” but let his books always be 
of the masculine order—vigorous—ori- 
ginal—humorous—profound. Dreams, 
and fancies, and reveries, though beauti- 
fal as the fringes of the morning cloud, 
and sparkling as the early dew, are not 
for him. Shallowness of thought, and 
inconsequential arguments are unpardon- 
able in the strong-minded sex. We can- 
not forgive the man who is so unwise as 
to offer to the reading public, weak and 
worthless trash. He had better follow 
the plough, stand at the anvil, or even 
sit and lean his a he ag against 
the wall, like poor Mr. Jellyby. 

Weak-minded men, in long clothes, 
under any circumstances, are our aver- 
sion. 
the feeling arises spontaneously. So 
strong is this feeling that we cannot con- 
template the spectacle of a man “ out of 
his sphere” even in imagination, with- 
out experiencing it. Who has not felt 
how much epic grandeur is lost to the 
Iliad by that unaccountable episode of 
Hector and Andromache? Is it not a 
warrior’s business to fight battles? Hec- 
tor laying the plumed crest on the ground 
while “he takes the baby!” Hector 
pausing in his career to toss the little cry- 
ing thing in the air, and talk “ baby talk” 
to it! What an absurd scene! hat a 
moment of weakness! No wonder, when 
Hector so far forgot his “sphere” and 
becomes such a feminine man, that 
“ Troy’s proud walls” should “ totter to 
their fall !” 

My neighbor, a husband and father, em- 
broiders in Berlin wool. His ottomans 
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and chairs are extremely well done for 
masculine fingers, but were he to become 
sensible of the fact that he has lost all 
his “charms” in our eyes, and that “we 
should not like to have our” husband 
“do so,” doubtless he would give up 
worsted work at once, and fill up his lei- 
sure moments with the more manly 
amusements of whittling sticks, smoking 
cigars, gyrating on one leg of his chair, 
or hanging from the mantel-piece by his 
pedal extremities, 

My friend R——, a distinguished bo- 
tanist, has found a new kind of violet-—a 
red violet! He is in raptures. His 
“broad chest” expands with delight— 
his “ arterial” circulation is quickened— 
a soft glow of pleasure lights up and 
beautifies his massive, craggy features, 
like sunlight on a rock. It will do no 
harm as long as it is only our eccentric 
friend ; but suppose the masculine world 
at large should quit their “sphere,” and 
rush to the woods—not to fell trees and 
haul logs, but to pick violets and admire 
their velvet petals! Weshrink from the 
contemplation of such a possibility! If 
the men take to hunting violets, the 
women of course will have to cut timber, 
and shoot partridges, and hunt squirrels. 
My friend must be exhorted to suppress 
his dangerous example. 

Things and persons do become very 
much jostled and out of place sometimes. 
One of the “emancipated ”—one of those 
women who have very properly been 
termed strong-minded—but one: whose 
fragile delicacy of body is so extreme 
that it might satisfy the most ardent 
admirer of female weakness and help- 
lessness, was rusticating in some country 

lace. During a solitary ramble she 
hep ened to find herself in a field with a 


herd of “ moderately excited” cattle. A 
fiery bull began to approach her, evi- 
dently with exceedingly “hostile inten- 


tions.” I do not know whether “a 
small boy” was in sight or not. But 
very much at variance with what Mr. 
Somebody has ingefiously supposed a 
“ strong-minded” lady would do in such 
circumstances, she fixed her eyes on the 
glaring orbs of the enraged animal, and 
commenced a backward retreat to the 
nearest fence. What a pity it is that 
these two persons could not have chan- 
ged places. The “broad-chested and 
large-brained” man should have looked 
the bull out of countenance, and the lady 
gathered red violets. Then these inci- 
dents, instead of being picturesque, would 
have been proper. The man and the 
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woman would have been each in their 
place, and we should not be driven to 
adopt one of two absurd theories— 
namely, that the essential elements of 
human nature are the same in both 
sexes—or, that it sometimes happens 
that the sex of the soul does not corres- 
pond to that of the body. 

Women are generally thought to be 
more susceptible to religious influences 
than men. Besides their natural supe- 
riority in this respect, they enjoy all 
their lives the privilege of hearing the 
exhortations of that sex, who profess to 
be less inclined to religion than them- 
selves. They are told that religion is 
consonant to their peculiar nature and 
characteristics—that they owe an obliga- 
tion to Christianity for elevating their 
sex to companionship with men—and 
that religion is a source of consolation 
and support under trials. We make one 
or two extracts from a little book lately 
published by one of our best and most 
eminent advisers: : 

“ When the word wife is first spoken, 
woman’s position in the world is com- 
pletely changed. She has placed her 
happiness in the keeping of another, and 
the whole complexion of her life is fixed, 
Jor good or evil, according to the charac- 
ter of him towhom she has surrendered 
her liberty.” * * * “Evenwhere man 
is the greater sinner, woman is the great- 
er sufferer. She is physically the weaker, 
and the strength of man, if unrestrained 
by principle, compels her to submit to 
insult and suffering. She is confined to 
the narrow limits of home, and is there 
subject to petulance, anger, and unrea- 
sonable demands, and even to vile treat- 
ment, from men who are stupid enough 
to feel themselves, and sometimes brutish 
enough to call themselves, her masters. 
In a community where  licentiousness 
prevails, where dissipation is fashionable, 
and the dram-shop a place of daily re- 
sort, you may see disorder and conten- 
tion in the streets, and evidences enough 
of the prevailing corruption may meet 
your eye and ear; but if you would know 
tlhe worst, follow the drunkard to his 
home ; see his children shrink away from 
his approach; see his wife weeping for 
herself and for them; but thoughtful of 
him, receiving him with kindness, yet 
repaid with a curse or a blow,—bound 
to him, even in his degraded state, by 
£n amazing fondness, which makes her 
at once his victim and his slave. If the 
wife is unreasonable and wicked, the 
husband may escape from her, and in 
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active pursuits of industry, or the gay 
companionship of the world, find partial 
relief. But for her there is no retreat, 
no escape: nay, the very nobleness of 
her nature, and the disinterestedness of 
her affections, sometimes prevent her 
from accepting deliverance, if offered ; 
and through the long dreary day, with 
persevering care and decreasing means, 
she is compelled to labor, in sorrow of 
heart, in mortification of soul, until the 
closing hours bring back the suffer- 
ing.” * * “Tf woman understands 
her own nature, or her own ieee, 
she will be religious herself, and do al 
she can to promote religion.” 

That is to say, there is but one source 
of earthly happiness for woman—one 
single interest—that of domestic. life. 
To foster any tastes not in the matri- 
monial direction; to acquire pecuniary 
independence; to seek for gratification 
from the study of nature, or history, or 
philosophy, or art; none of these things 
are expected of woman. Her business 
is to get well married.” If she fail in 
this—and there’ is terrible danger, not 
so much of not getting married at all, as 
of marrying a bad man—all is lost. 
Woman ought to be a friend to religion, 
to diminish the chances of so unhappy a 
pg well as to support her under its 
tri 


It is plain that these considerations do 
not apply with equal force to men. I 
do not know that I ever heard of a man’s 
being exhorted to become religious, in 
order to console him for having made a 


bad match! As religion is not peculi- 
arly binding on men; as it is not pecu- 
liarly necessary to them; as it is not 
especially adapted to their character- 
istics; as they may, in case of domestic 
unhappiness, escape to the club-room 
and tavern, we may argue (following our 
models) that they need not concern . 
selves about it at all. They should leave 
that to thewomen. “Is there a pew to 
be hired in your church?” I overheard 
one man asking another. “TI should like 
to hire one; I don’t often attend church 
myself, but I should like a pew for my 
wife and family.” Said another, when, 
commencing business. in a new place, he 
wished to become popular, “I wish to 
have itunderstood that my wife is ortho- 
dow ; but,” added he, slyly, “she is not 
a whit more so than you and I are.” 
Several pens ago the newspapers in- 
formed the public that the wife of a pre- 
sidential candidate had joined the Ba 
tist Church. The item went the roun 
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of the papers, with other electioneering 

ital, and no doubt had its effect. 
Such men as these understand the thing. 
In case of any peril in a future life, they 
no doubt expect to escape on the shoul- 
ders of their wives, as did the men of a 
certain besieged city, mentioned by Ad- 
dison,—the city being about to be re- 
duced to ashes by the besiegers, and the 
women being mercifully allowed to escape 
with whatever they could carry off. That 
men should monopolize the clerical office 
as —- have so long done, is quite un- 
natural. Oreeds and systems they may 
form, since they a high degree of 
invention. Theology they may investi- 
gate, as a science; but the pastoral duties, 
in general, are very unmasculine. See 
how gentle and feminine clergymen be- 
come, and how public opinion narrows 
their “sphere,” and disfranchises them, 
even where the law does not? 

Before laying aside our inexperienced 
“female pen,” we venture to add one or 
two hints on points of minor conse- 
quence. Gentlemen, in their intercourse 
with ladies, should adapt their conversa- 
tion as far as possible to our narrow 
range of interests. Religion, for various 
reasons, had better in most cases be 
omitted. The weather, the health of the 
husband and family, and the denticular 
development of the baby, are safe sub- 
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jects; whereas, if higher topics are touch- 
ed upon, there is always some danger of 
not being understood. Gentlemen should 
also remember that matrimony being in 
our catechism the “chief end” of woman, 
it is not to be supposed that we ever 
quite lose sight of it. If, therefore, a 
young lady shows any interest in an un- 
married gentleman, or appears to take 
pleasure in his society, he is at once to 
conclude that she has designs upon him; 
if a middle aged or elderly lady manifests 
a hospitable or friendly disposition to- 
wards any marriageable man, be sure 
that she has a daughter, a niece, or pro- 
tégé of some sort behind the curtain, who 
will be brought into the drama at the 
proper time. Let a gentleman, in short, 
whenever he receives friendly: attentions 
from womankind, no matter of what age 
or under what circumstances, look out 
for man-traps. Also, in judging of 
women, let him use always one standard. 
Let his ideal woman be such a one as he 
would like, or might like to have for a 
wife, for what higher destiny is it possi- 
ble for him to conceive of for any 
woman? 


“Oh! wad some power the giftie gie °em 
To see themsel’ as others see ’em !” 


Oomansfere, Centre Village 
June, 1852. t 





THE COCK-FIGHT. 


i Mexico, there is no variety of sport 
that produces a more general excite- 
ment than the cock-fight. 
fined, as might be ugg Yor any par- 


It is not con- 


ticular class of persons. etween the 
generalissimo of the army and the rawest 
recruit—the President of the Republic 
and the humblest hind—the archbishop 
of the Church and the meekest member, 
there is no difference. In the amphithea- 
tre, side by side, stand the priest and the 
peasant, the hunter and the herdsman, 
the shopman and the soldier. In juxta- 
position may be seen thé old man, whose 
dangling locks are white as the pola 
snows; the slender youth, whose limbs 
are slowly rounding into manhood, and 
the truant boy, scarce old enough to lisp 
his Spanish name, It is common to 
every caste and condition—to every age 


and vocation; and even women are 
sometimes the willing observants of this 
barbarous sport. 

The excitement of the cock-fight dif- 
fers, in some respects, from all other 
kinds of strife. To the course, a man 
carries his prejudices and his preferences. 
The name or reputation of the horse; 
the favor or friendship of the owner; 
or, if unacquainted with either, the gait 
and color of the former, not unfrequently 
influence his wagers. His feelings once 
enlisted, he abandons himself to the hope 
of success.. His eyes follow the swift 
steed, in his circuitous course, as long as 
he leads the race, with a manifest plea- 
sure that is wholly indescribable; and 
if he falls behind, the gloom of disap- 
pointment slowly settles upon his coun- 
tenance, and his lips instinctively com- 
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press to smother the swelling rage 
within. 


But, in either case, he is seldom un- 
prepared for the result. The strife is 
not the work of a moment. There is 
always ample time to note the move- 
ment of each horse, to remark upon his 

ed and botiom, and to calculate 
the chances of a prosperoys termina- 
tion. 

And so it is with the bull-fight. An- 
nounced beforehand, and for many days 
the common theme of conversation, the 
community are filled with anticipation. 
Perhaps thousands have visited the com- 
batants, and carefully examined their re- 
spective powers, noting the size, the co- 
lor, the horns, the hoofs, and the strength 
of the one, and the eyes, the nose, the 
mouth, the height, the limbs, and the 
muscles of the others; and they enter 
the arena, alike familiar with the quali- 
ties of bull and gladiators. 

The former stands in the midst of the 
area, his head and tail elevated, his nos- 
trils distended, and his glaring eyes like 
balls of fire—the breathing personification 
of astonishment. Presently the latter en- 
ter through wickets, amid the deafenin 
shouts of the overlooking multitude, an 
approach the excited beast in opposite 
directions, He looks at one and then at 
the other, and for a moment remains un- 
decided ; but the waving of a red scarf 
determines him, and he darts toward his 
provoker, with the swiftness of the wind. 
By a dexterous movement of his person, 
under cover of the scarf, the gladiator 
escapes the onset, and plunges his knife 
deep into the body of the angry beast, 
which, with a rage greatly increased by 
the smart of the wound, turns upon his 
wily adversary, “fierce as ten furies.” 

But if, perchance, the second attempt 
is more successful, and the gladiator is 
forced to the earth, his comrade instant- 
ly flies to his relief; and though the horn 
of the bull may touch the breast of the 
prostrate roan, the slightest noise behind 
usually diverts his attention, And thus 
the strife continues, until the gladiators, 
bruised and mangled, fly from the field, 
or the bull, faint from the loss of blood, 
sinks down in death at the feet of his 
conquerers, 

But very different is the excitement 
of the cock-pit, where all go, the bettor 
as well as the spectator, without predi- 
lection, For, until after their arrival, it 
is unknown even to the cockers them- 
selves, what birds will be pitted. From 
a large number, always exposed for sale 
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on such occasions, the principal bettors 
select, each, one, and place them in the 
hands of the gamekeepers, for prepara- 
tion. 

These birds, having been some time 
previous bereft of the weapons nature 
conor od peo Getonn, S09 h ape fur- 
ni wit or artificial spu 
each of which is polished steel blade 
about three inches in length, half an inch 
wide at the base, curved slightly upward, 
sharp at the point and on the upper 
edge, and firmly fastened to the leg, by 
means of a clasp, . 

Thus armed and ready for the fight, 
they are carried about the pit by the 
gamekeepers, who hold them aloft for 
the observation of the spectators. It is 
during this exhibition that the side-bets 
are made, and the fight is not com- 
menced until the confusion thereupon 
consequent has entirely subsided. 

In general, the cocks so far differ from 
each other in size of body, color of 
plumage, or length of tail, as to be easily 
distinguished. Sometimes, however, 
there is no perceptible difference beyond 
that afforded by the help of the knife, 
by which one has been previously di- 
vested of his comb and gills; and some- 
times, when neither or both have been 
subjected to the cutting process, it be- 
comes necessary, as a distinction, to en- 
cumber the leg of one with a bit of 
white cloth, the disadvantage to be de- 
termined by lot. 

As the original bettors, under the di- 
rection of the gamekeepers, usually select 
the finest cocks in the market, palpable 
inequalities are very unfrequent, and 
wagers almost universal. Indeed, so 
strong is the gambling propensity among 
the people, that there is scarcely one 
who does not avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to wager something on the issue 
of the combat. 

When all the bets are taken, and the 
crowd has become thoroughly settled, 
then begins the breathless excitement 
peculiar to this species of sport. The 
gamekeepers advance toward the centre 
of the pit, until within a pace or two of 
each other, when they release the cocks 
and retire. "ae 

These warlike birds, oftentimes before 
their feet have touched the earth, fly 
upon each other with a violence that, in 
the rebound, brings them both upon 
their backs. But, as soon as they have 
recovered, they renew the onslaught, and 
their sharp slashing strokes follow each 
other in quick succession, until the 
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contest is terminated by disability or 
death. 


* * * * * 


The incident I am about to relate oc- 
curred in the city of Saltillo. It was 
about nine o’clock in the morning uf the 
first Sunday of May, of the year eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven, Lieutenant 
Cordell and myself were on our way to 
the cathedral. As we passed the head 
of one of the narrow cross-streets, our 
attention was attracted by a large crowd 
in front of a two-storied building, the 
lower part of which was used for a grog- 
shop. 

At that day, a gathering in any pub- 
lic place always indicated something of 
an exciting character; usually a fight or 
a fandango, both of which were of al- 
most daily occurrence. The former more 
frequently happened in the streets, and 
the latter in the houses; but sometimes 
this order was reversed. But whatever 
occasioned the throng, as long as the ex- 
citement continued, the number in- 
creased, every passer stopping to inquire 
the cause. 

As our attendance at the cathedral 
was prompted by curiosity rather than 
devotion, we quickly turned aside and 
joined the crowd. Ona nearer approach, 
we observed Guy Winthrop, the poet of 
our regiment, vigorously elbowing his 
way toward a narrow wicket in the wall. 
As a lyrist, he had no superior in the 
army, save Captain Pike, who wrote the 
“Battle of Buena Vista,” at which the 
Arkansas cavalry were present when the 
fight commenced. But, with all his ly- 
rical talents, he had a keen relish for the 
ludicrous, and was a great lover of ex- 
citement and fun; and he managed to 
find out nearly every amusement, yet 
was seldom seen at an indifferent exhibi- 
tion. Thus encouraged, we also directed 
our efforts to the point mentioned, and, 
by dint of hard crowding and the ex- 
penditure of a brace of picayunes, at 
length gained admittance. 

On passing the wicket, we found our- 
selves in a narrow winding passage, that 
led to the back inclosure, in the centre 
of which stood an amphitheatre: a cir- 
cular building about thirty-eight or forty 
feet in diameter. The walls, not less 
than fifteen feet high, were built of 
bricks and mortar, and carefully plaster- 
ed, on both sides, with a hard cement. 
Five rows of seats, one rising above an- 
other, completely surrounded the inside 
of the edifice. 

Long before our arrival, every seat was 
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occupied, and all the space intervening 
between them and the pit was densely 
crowded with bystanders. By the as- 
sistance of an-old friend, who remem- 
bered a trifling service rendered some 
time previous by my companion, we 
obtained permission to sit upon the top 
of the wall, whence we could observe 
all that transpired below with entire 
satisfaction. 

In the pit, which was formed of a wall 
about three feet high, and sixty in cir- 
cumference, were not less than half a 
hundred boys, each with a cock under 
his arm. Great rivalry ft nage among 
them, and they hurried from place to 
place, using every means in their power 
to attract attention and secure pur- 
chasers. 

There was an abundant opportunity 
for choice among the cocks, which were 
of almost, every shade and -variety of 
color, from the blackness of soot to the 
whiteness of snow ; in addition to which, 
some were not bigger than a woman’s 
fist, and some were as large as a man’s 
head; while the prices ranged from a 
rial to a dollar. 

A Mexican dandy was endeavoring to 
draw a wager from a sutler’s clerk, 
They appeared to have difficulty in re- 
conciling some trifling difference. Their 
conversation was only audible to them- 
selves and those in their immediate vi- 
cinity ; but it was evident, from their 
excited manner, that there was but little 
likelihood of an agreement. 

In the midst of their quarrel, which 
might have led to something more seri- 
ous than words, the corpulent figure of 
Brigadier General M——- suddenly dark- 
ened the entrance, and his stentorian 
voice filled the amphitheatre. In a mo- 
ment all eyes were turned upon the new- 
comer, as he pushed forward towards the 
pit, calling upon the venders to exhibit 
their cocks. 

The crowd, unaccustomed to such an 
august presence, instinctively drew back 
on either hand, affording the elephant an 
opportunity to pass through unchecked, 
where a moment before the weasel must 
have forced his way at the risk of his 
bones. 

The general was closely followed by 4 
Catholic priest, clad in a suit of grey 
broadcloth, worn quite threadbare. 
Over his shoulders loosely hung a blanket 
which had once been very valuable, and 
most probably as beautiful. On his head 
was a red flannel skull-cap, fantastically 
ornamented with black velvet, and in 
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by pre . 

t sight of the American officer, all 
the boys rushed forward, holding their 
cocks aloft, and clamoring like as many 
inmates of bedlam. Each spoke in praise 
of his own, and in dispraise of every 
other’s; all at the same moment, and 
every one at the top of his voice. 

There was something ludicrous in the 
scene, especially to the general, who un- 
derstood not a word of Spanish. For the 
first dozen seconds he was amused; but 
as the boys pressed about him, and shout- 
ed in his ears, and thrust their cocks in 
his face, the scene gradually lost its in- 
terest. At length he became impatient, 
and then indignant. 

“Begone, you noisy scamps !” he cried, 
in a thundering voice, accompanied b 
an angry wave of his great fat hand. 
The words were uttered in English, and 
only understood by the interpreter at the 
priest’s elbow ; but the gesture had a 
true Spanish significance, and operated 
like a charm. 

Those nearest the commander retired 
in silence, completely awed by his indig- 
nant manner. But, like Esop’s fox, that 
drove away the glutted flies, their places 
were immediately occupied by a fresh 
swarm, shouting even louder than their 
half-exhausted fellows. This was too 
much for endurance; the general’s anger 
was thoroughly aroused, and he turned 
about abruptly and addressed the priest. 

“Father Ambrose!” said he, in a re- 
solute tone, at the same time pulling a 
revolver from his breast pocket, “you 
must instantly command order and si- 
lence, or I'll let off the contents of this 
weapon among those noisy devils, and 
make them howl for something.” 

Immediately the priest raised his fin- 
ger and uttered a brief remark, and all 
the boys, devoutly crossing themselves, 
withdrew to the other side of the pit. 
Here they remained quietly until one of 
the gamekeepers arrived and ordered 
them to be seated. 

When all had taken their places, the 
priest entered the pit, followed by the in- 
terpreter, the stakeholder, and the dandy 
before mentioned. The general was in 
that peculiar maudlin condition that al- 
ways unfits a man for climbing, so he con- 
tented himself with a seat on the wall of 
the pit, between two of the venders. 

On raising his eyes to the crowded 
seats that rose nearly to the top of the 
wall of the edifice, they chanced to fall 
apon my companion, with whom he was 
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slightly acquainted, and he immediately 
summoned him to his assistance. I re- 
tained my seat, as it afforded an excel- 
lent opportunity for observation. 

“ Lieutenant,” said the general, ex- 
his hand in a friendly manner, 
“TI am exceedingly glad to meet you, for 
I’ve been playing monté with that old 
grey friar, until I’m penniless. I want 
to borrow fifty dollars to bet on a cock- 
fight, for ’m bound to win my money 
back or sink my commission.” 

“General,” said my friend, who clear- 
ly perceived his condition and wished to 
preserve him from the knavery of the 
priest, ‘‘ it would afford me much plea- 
sure, but it is quite out of my power. I 
have not got above a fourth of that sum 
in my possession.” 

“ Well, give me what you have,” said 
the brigadier, “and borrow the balance 
from your chum,” alluding to myse 
“or from some of those volunteers, 
pointing to a group of Kentucky cavalry, 
who occupied seats on the opposite side 
of the amphitheatre. 

My friend, still anxious to thwart the 
crafty old churchman, interposed several 
objections, but the determination of the 
general bore down all opposition. The 

uired sum was raised without diffi- 
culty, and with a similar amount from 
the purse of the ame deposited in the 
hands of the stakeholder. After which 
the general retired to a seat, in a small 
balcony above the entrance, usually re- 
served for the principal bettors, leaving 
the matter entirely in the hands of my 
friend. 

From this moment the rascality of the 
riest was manifest in every transaction. 
he cock that he proposed to pit, chosen 

beforehand under the advice of a noted 
cock-master, was immediately brought 
forward and placed in the hands of a 
gamekeeper for preparation. Against 
this advantage Oordell strongly protest- | 
ed, but to no purpose, for the priest was 
inflexible. 

This reduced the matter to an alterna- 
tive—to select from among the birds in 
the pit, or draw the stakes and pay the 
forfeit. But the General would not con- 
sent to the latter, although his represen- 
tative, who saw ata glance that among 
all the fowls present there was not a 
match for the priest’s, urged upon him 
its propriety, a by reasons that 
would certainly have influenced a sober 
brain. 

OCompelled to make a selection, Oordell 
passed around the pit, and taking the 
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birds in his hands, one after another, 
gave them a careful examination. Hav- 
ing accomplished the round, he designat- 
ed his choice and demanded the price, at 
the same time drawing forth a long 
silken purse well filled with Benton 
mint-drops. 

The vender, whose eyes sparkled at 
the sight of the gold, was about to reply, 
when his words were arrested by the 
voice of the priest, who uttered but a 
single sound, his face piously averted to 
heaven, and his attenuated fingers busy 
with his beads. The vender quickly 
raised his eyes to the master of his will, 
and then said, with evident reluctance, 
that his bird was not for sale. 

Another selection was made, but with 
a similar result. A third, fourth and 
fifth followed, but with no better suc- 
cess. Not less than twenty applications 
were made, and ensued by as many re- 
fusals. The highest price was offered 
and declined. The value was doubled 
and trebled, but all to no purpose. 
Among all those fifty boys, so eager to 
sell only a few moments before, not one 


could be prevailed upon to part with his 
aa ag 
y this time Cordell had become con- 


siderably excited, and would rather have 
lost the wager than paid the forfeit. He 
insisted on a purchase, and offered as 
much silver as he could clutch in his 
hand, for the meanest bird within the 
walls. Many eyes turned covetously 
mpon the glittering offer, but nobody 
dared make the exchange. Then .he 
took from his purse ten American eagles, 
and laid them one upon another in the 
palm of his hand, and offered all for a 
single Mexican game-cock. In an in- 
stant every vender was upon his feet, 
and their eagerness to sell was even 
greater than at the beginning. 

But the last offer was simply an al- 
lurement to test their sincerity. Before 
it was made, Oordell strongly suspected 
a combination to defraud the General out 
of the forfeiture. The ardent desire to 
gain possession of so large a sum of money 
convinced him, and he instantly resolved 
not to be overreached. To the surprise 
of all present, and to the chagrin of the 
avaricious venders, he very quietly re- 
placed the eagles in his purse, and the 
purse in his pocket, and with a smile at 
their discomfiture, turned about and ad- 
dressed the priest : 

“Reverend father,” said he with 
mock deference, “I entreat that you will 
influence some of these venders to dis- 
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pose of their property. ‘ They dare not 
disobey — behests, and whatever you 
direct they will speedily execute. It 
would be a mortification that so man 
well-disposed people, met together on 
this bright morning of the Lord’s day, to 
witness a little innocent amusement, 
should be obliged to disperse without the 
gratification.” 

“Indeed, sir,” replied the man of 
God, “you attribute a power to me that 
I do not possess. I have no control over 
these young people’s actions, and still 
less over their property. If they refuse 
to sell, I have no power to coerce them; 
and if I had, have not the right. Nor is 
it to me a matter of much consequence, 
Of course I should prefer to win the 
wager, but am not avaricious, and if 
needs be, can content myself with the 
forfeit.” 

There’was a sang-froid about the man- 
ner of the priest, that chafed the proud 
spirit of Cordell, and the more, as he was 
unable to divine the cause of the strange 
behavior among the venders. From 
his knowledge of their acquisitive dispo- 
sition, he felt entirely confident that some 
unseen influence was exerted over them, 
or that they were acting in concert for a 
fraudulent purpose. 

I saw that he was puzzled, and hasten- 
ed to explain the mystery. From my 
elevated position, I could distinctly see 
all that transpired within the area; and 
I had noticed, that when Cordell ap- 
proached the first vender, the old priest 
prevented the sale by his pious ejacula- 
tions. I afterwards observed, that on 
each successive application, the vender, 
before he replied, iooked at the priest, 
who, in every instance, forbid the ex- 
change by a significant gesture of his 
long bony finger. I remarked also, that 
when the ten eagles were offered, a nod 
of his old grey head had placed every 
bird within the power of the purchaser. 

When Cordell came to understand the 
character of the fraud practised, he turn- 
ed quietly round, and slipping his hand 
under the stakeholder’s blanket, fasten- 
ed upon his coat-collar with the grip of 
a vice. ‘ Now,” said he, addressing the 
wily old priest, “having voluntarily 
placed yourself in a dilemma, you may 
cling to whichever horn you prefer. 
One of two things you must do, and 
without delay; either you must furnish 
a cock to complete the match, or relin- 
quish the stake without the forfeit.” 

Quite a sensation prevailed among the 
bystanders when these words were ren- 
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dered into Spanish. Significant looks 
were exchanged by the alguazils, several 
of whom were present to preserve order 
and quiet. The old priest, without al- 
luding to the charge, began at once to 
palaver about the principles of honor and 
the rules of the cock-pit. 

Meanwhile the stakeholder managed 
to convey the purse with the wagers, into 
the hands of the dandy, who immediate- 
ly tried to escape from the edifice. Per- 
ceiving that Cordell’s object was likely 
to be defeated by the secret transfer, I 
quietly descended from my elevated 
position, and opportunely intercepted the 
fugitive. 

Baffled on every hand, the villainous 
old priest, with a most sanctimonious 
seeming, turned to protest his innocence 
and crave the general’s interference ; but 
to his utter amazement, the brigadier, 
who was sober enough to comprehen 
the fraud, was standing on his feet, with 
his ominous revolver aimed directly at 
his consecrated crown. “You cursed 
old shaveling,” said he, “if you don’t 
secure me a cock in the twinkling of an 
eye, ll send your soul in hot haste to 
the Devil.” 

These words terminated the difficulty. 
The holy man, trembling in his shoes, 
promised to use his best endeavours. 
Calling to a little ragged boy, whose 
arms clasped to his breast an ungainly 
cockerel, not yet full grown, he directed 
him to bring it forward for vendition. 
Cordell insisted on the right to make his 
own selection, but the general, already 
grown impatient in consequence of the 
unnecessary delay, authorized the pur- 
chase, and begyed that the contestors 
might be speedily armed for the fight. 

Ina few moments the pit was vacated, 
except by the cockers, to whom was 
intrusted the preparation of the com- 
batants. At length, everything being in 
readiness, the general desired to address 
his champion before the strife com- 
menced. The request excited some mirth 
among the Mexicans, but was promptly 
complied with by the gamekeeper. The 
general put forth his hand, and taking 
the cockerel by the bill, turned his head 
to one side and addressed him in the fol- 
lowing terms. 

“My good fellow,” said he, with an 
air of sincerity, admirably assumed, “the 
relation we sustain to each other makes 
it my duty, before you enter the arena, 
to impress upon your mind a proper 
sense of the responsibility that rests upon 
you in this trying mument. By the 
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that everywhere prevail among 
the politer states of our republic, I have 
this day become your master by solemn 
purchase, and have a right to dispose of 
rey service in whatever way may 
est subserve my purposes. But I de- 
sign you for an example of my magna- 
nimity. 

“ Upon the issue of the fight in which 
you are about to engage, entirely depends 
the condition of your future existence. 
If you are defeated, you will be con- 
demned to perpetual slavery; but if you 
are victorious, you will from 
your bondage, invested with the rights 
of citizenship, and adopted into the great 
family of American fighting-cocks. 

“In the coming contest, you are to re- 
present the freest and the happiest peo- 
ple on the face of the earth, and in your 
keeping is intrusted the honor of their 
most glorious nation.. The result of this 
combat will be emblematical of the con- 
clusion of the war in which they are now 
engaged. If you are conquered, all that 
Taylor has achieved in the mountains, 
Scott will loose in the valleys; but if you 
are triumphant, I shall expect to cele- 
brate the anniversary of our national inde- 
pendence over a hasty plate of soup, at 
the table of the victorious general, in the 
palace of the Montezumas. 

“Go, sir, and do your duty; and may 
the God of Abraham, and of Isaac, and 
of Jacob, and of the Thirteen United Co- 
lonies, preserve you from defeat, and 
your nation from disgrace.” 

When this address was concluded, 
Guy Winthrop, from the opposite side of 
the amphitheatre, cried with aloud voice, 
“ Three cheers for General M——.” Im- 
mediately a score of hats went up, and 
as many voices followed in a concert of 
shouts that excited the wonderment of 
the whole neighborhood. In the brief 
quiet that ensued, the interpreter gave a 
condensed translation of the speech, 
which was received with shouts of laugh- 
ter. 

Presently one of the inferior alcaldes 
of the city made his appearance, and the 
hilarity of his constituents quickly sub- 
sided into a murmur of gratification, for 
he was judge of the combat. He walk- 
ed forward with a stately tread, and 
ascended a flight of winding stairs, con- 
sisting of seven steps, toa place not un- 
like one of the ash-hopper pulpits faslfion- 
able in the time of Jonathan Edwards. 
Having seated himself and wiped the 
perspiration from his brow, he waved his 
baton, and tle gamekeepers forthwith 
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placed the champions on the ground and 
retired. 

The representative of Mexico was a 
full-grown, well-proportioned, vain-glo- 
rious, game-cock of the red-feather, and 
as fine a specimen of his breed as was 
ever pitted. His head and neck were 
thickly covered with a rich plumage of 
crimson hue, which mingled with the 
yellow on his breast, as the light blends 
with the shade in the mezzotinto. His 
back and shoulders were purple, and also 
his wings, which were lightly tipped 
with black. His sides and thighs, and 
the under part of-his wings, were scarlet 
interspersed with yellow. His legs and 
beak were orange, and his eyes like glo- 
bules of blood. His cresent tail, which 
swept the ground like the skirt of a fa- 
shionable lady’s dress, was a happy mix- 
ture of glossy black and fiery vermilion. 
His broad single comb, with its sharp 
triangular teeth, fell gracefully upon one 
side, like the waving plume of a Kossuth 
hat. And his whole appearance, from 
the crown of his head even unto the 
soles of his feet, was that of a Mexican 
commander at a grand review. 

Very different was the appearance of 
the ungainly cockerel chosen as the re- 
presentative of five-and-twenty millions 
of freemen—and some slaves. He was 
in truth a gawky fellow, not unlike a 
youth that had shot up a foot or so be- 
yond his years. His manner was deci- 
dedly awkward, and his dress shabby 
and neglected, especially the tail, which 
was in rather a tattered condition. His 
outer covering consisted of a thin suit of 
short feathers, of divers colors, intermix- 
ed in a most peculiar manner. But there 
was neither jet-black nor snow-white, 
deep-green nor blood-red; all were dull, 
and dingy, and disagreeable. 

In other respects he was equally re- 
markable. He was tall and slender, and 
carried a high head on slight supporters ; 
but, like many of the people he repre- 
sented, what he lacked in substance he 
made up in show, for his legs were of the 
exact lustre of gold. Altogether, he 
looked as much like a native of Pike 
county, as any Missourian that ever 
measured six feet and three in his yellow 
unmentionables; and his damaged tail 
strongly resembled Doniphan’s men on 
their arrival at Buena Vista, fresh from 
the wilderness. 

But it must be borne in mind, that 
this monster 198: upon whose glittering 
gafiles hung the glory of a great nation, 
was only a last year’s chicken. He had 
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not yet attained his complete stature, nor 
his limbs their just proportions, uor his 
feathers their full length, nor his colors 
the gloss and brilliancy of ripe maturity ; 
even his spurs had not yet protruded 
through the skin of his ankles. Never- 
theless, his step was firm and his bear- 
ing fearless, and his lustrous eyes flashed 
with the fire of defiance. 

There was one other thing in his ap- 
pearance particularly worthy of mention. 
The many colors of his plumage, like 
those of the prism, nicely intermixed, 
yet preserved their distinctness. But 
while the casual observer saw nothi 
remarkable in the spotted breast an 
striped back, Guy Winthrop, his eye ina 
fine frenzy rolling, discovered in the one 
the great canopy of stars, and in the 
other the bright rainbow of promise; 
and by a flourish of the imagination, a 
poetical “license that prosers know no- 
thing about, instantly metamorphosed the 
motley bird into the American flag. It 
must be confessed that the resemblance 
was hot very striking, but the idea was 
happily conceived under the circum- 
stances, and three simultaneous shouts 
went up from the volunteers for the suc- 
cess of the glorious stripes and stars. 

For several moments the proud cham- 


pion of Mexico looked upon his uncouth 
antagonist with surprise, and afterwards 


with curious scrutiny. It was very evi- 
dent, if his manner was a truthful indica- 
tion, that he regarded him as a half- 
fledged upstart, only worthy of his con- 
tempt. But, on reflection, he resolved to 
unish him for his rash presumption, as 
alpole did the future Earl of Chatham. 
Full of this determination, he dropped 
his head and tail'to a level with his back, 
and rushed furiously athwart the pit, 
aiming a deatb-blow at his devoted head. 
Meanwhile, the champion of America, 
highly delighted with his shining spurs, 
upon which was centred his entire at- 
tention, fell into a foolish reverie, and 
quite forgot the business in which he was 
engaged. It was well for his honor and 
safety that a considerable space separated 
him from his adversary, else. he might 
have bit the ground without striking a 
blow for his life, and the cause he repre- 
sented. Butthe pompous preparation of 
his indignant foe, aroused him to a full 
sense of his danger, and the intervening 
space saved him from immediate des- 
truction. 
There was something truly admirable 
in his manner, as he raised his head and 
squared himself for the onset. To all 
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appearance, @ violent gollision was inevi- 
ais, and the vecai wes awaited with 
breathless anxiety. But in this instance, 
as in many others of much more impor- 
tance, anticipation was not realized; the 
spectators were disappointed, and the 
old warrior surprised and mortified. His 
wily adversary, like the great Washing- 
ton, quietly stood upon his defence, until 
the sword was raised to strike the blow, 
then crouched and disappeared, leaving 
the victor to digest his wonderment as 
best he could, while he was beyay I 
counter blow, with bloody effect, in his 
unprotected rear.. 

Contrary to every one’s expectation, 
in the first round America escaped un- 
hurt, while Mexico received a serious in- 
jury. But the old cock, though he se- 
verely felt the blow, managed to conceal 
the extent of the damage, by the inter- 
position of a fearless front and another 
furious attack. This time the cockerel 
maintained his position, and returned 
blow for blow; but after ten or a dozen 
sharp strokes, dealt with the grace and 
skill of an adept, he was compelled to re- 
treat and leave the field, now stained 
with blood, in the possession of his more 
powerful enemy. 

At the distance of half a rod he came 
to a halt and faced about to view the 
battle-ground, in the centre of which 
stood the conquerer, exulting in his tri- 
umph. First he flapped his beautiful 
wings, then arched his graceful neck, 
then opened wide his beak, and in a clear 
and ringing voice, cried ‘* Oock-a-doodle- 
doo!” After the lapse of a moment he 
essayed to repeat the exultation, but was 
unexpectedly interrupted by the cockerel, 
who rushed upon him just as he cried 
“Cock-a—,” and upset him with the 
“ doodle-doo” in his throat. 

Hereupon the struggle was renewed, 
aud maintained with great vigor for seve- 
ral seconds, but without material advan- 
tage to either party. Then ‘followed a 
succession of feints and skirmishes, in 
which Fabius tried to outwit Hannibal, 
and the energies of both were well nigh 
exhausted. For a few moments they 
stood beak to beak, to regain their 
breath and recover their strength; and 
then fell upon each other with a fierce- 
ness and a fury that made their previous 
struggles seem as play. 

In all the vast multitude who looked 
down upon the combatants when they 
dropped from the hands of the game- 
keepers, there was not one who antici- 
pated such a bloody and protracted con- 
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test. The bird of Mexico was in his 
a, and inspired his friends with con- 

dence, while the other failed to excite 
even a hope in any but the breast of 
Winthrop. But he was strangely im- 
pressed with a presentiment, a some- 
thing that poets ry ge as prophesy, that 
the cockerel would achieve the victory ; 
and he clung to the conviction through- 
out the combat, against every appearance, 
the decision of the judge and the appro- 
val of the spectators. 

Among the persons present on this oc- 
casion, were men of sixty winters, who 
had never witnessed such a struggle 
where the combators were armed with 
gaffles. In less than half the time al- 
ready consumed, they had seen birds of 
much better appearance than the cock- 
erel, fall to the earth dead, in some in- 
stances decapitated, and in others totally 
disembowelled. And to them it was a 
matter of the greatest wonder, how he 
could withstand the superior force of t 
old cock, whose every blow, dealt wit! 
a master’s skill, scattered the motley 
feathers of his breast, and spattered the 
ground with his blood. 

But moments passed into seconds, and 
seconds into minutes, and minutes mul- 
tiplied, and still the fight progressed. 
At length, overcome with fatigue, they 
abandoned the spur and resorted to the 
beak, in the use of which the younger 
warrior, whose crest was low and double, 
had greatly the advantage. In this man- 
ner the struggle continued, long after the 
feathers were stripped from their necks, 
and until the comb of the old cock was 
completely cleft asunder. In the hand 
to hand fight he was no match for Young 
America, under whose drooping wing he 
was at last obliged to thrust his bleeding 
head for protection. 

A brief respite ensued, The old bir’, 
weary from exertion, and weak from the 
loss of blood, pao anxious to suspend 
the strife until he had in some measure 
regained his breath and strength. But 
the younger one, like youth in general, 
was impatient for the termination, and 
vainly tried, by every means in his power, 
to dislodge his enemy. At length, regard- 
ing him as a cowardly skulker, and feel- 
ing for him a thorough contempt, as he 
endured his blows with the submissive- 
ness of a spaniel or negro slave, and 


’ withal, wearied with his fruitless exer- 


tions, he stretched forth his long feather- 
less neck, and utiered a shrill cry of de- 
fiance. 

Old chanticleer, who had cunningly 
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resolved to undergo temporary injuries 
that he might in the end realize perma- 
nent benefits, perceiving that the anger 
of his foe, in his exhausted condition, 
totally unfitted him for vigorous resist- 
ance, suddenly darted forth from beneath 
the sheltering wing, and set upon him 
with the fury of annihilation, Seizing 
him by the back of the head, he dealt 
full half a dozen blows upon his bleeding 
breast, in such quick succession that not 
one could be returned. And when his 
hold gave way, the cockerel staggered 
back a few paces, reeled from side to side, 
and tumbled headlong to the earth. 

Up to this moment a breathless quiet 
prevailed throughout the amphitheatre ; 
it was now broken by a shout from the 
Mexicans, that burst upon the ear like a 
peol of unexpected thunder. But before 
the exultation could be repeated, the 
judge raised his baton, and in the silence 
that immediately followed, proclaimed 
the victory. To the surprise of the spec- 
tators, nearly all of whom acquiesced in 
the decision, Guy Winthrop insisted that 
the proclamation was premature. 

“Right, by heavens!” shouted the 
brigadier, springing to his feet, greatly 
excited. He had begun to entertain 
hopes of victory,‘so nobly did the young 
bird sustain his part in the fight. “ And, 
sir,” he added, addressing the judge, 
** your decision is too hasty, for as long 
as life remains, hope may be entertained, 
and that bird is not yet dead. You must, 
theregore, reserve your opinion until life 
is extinct, or I have abandoned the con- 
test.” 

The judge listened to this address from 
the lips of the interpreter, with manifest 
indignation, but he gave it no notice be- 
yond a contemptuons curl of his lip. In 
the further exercise of his duty, he again 
waved his baton, and the gamekeepers 
entered the pit to remove the comba- 
tants. But they had scarcely crossed 
the walls, when Oordell leaped before 
them and forbade their interference. A 
couple of alguazils flew to their assist- 
ance, and a struggle would have ensued, 
had not the murderous revolver of the 
brigadier prevented. It was aimed di- 
rectly at the breast of the alcalde, whom 
he threatened with instant death if the 
pit was not speedily vacated. 

At that day there was no weapon so 
much feared by the inhabitants of Mex- 
ico, as the American six-shooter. It was 

. hew to most of them, and its operation 
a wonder and a mystery. With the 
double-barrel they were familiar, and it 
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was frequently found in their possession, 
Its principles were easily explained 
and understood, and with these they 
were thoroughly acquainted. The run- 
ning noose, or lariat, was also in com- 
mon use, and in their hands a most 
dangerous and deadly instrument. Per- 
haps on all the waters of the Mississippi 
there was not a blackleg better skilled 
in the use of the long knife, upon which 
they relied for safety in close combat, 
under almost all circumstances. And 
sometimes they used the vengeful stiletto 
in a manner that would not have shamed 
the proudest assassin of that degenerate 
people from whom they derived its use, 
together with their laws, language, man- 
ners, customs, fashions, religion, and the 
best blood of their nation. 

But the deadly revolver was a weapon 
only known to them by its effects; and 
these were so unaccountable and mur- 
derous, that many regarded it as an in- 
vention of the Devil, placed in-the hands 
of the hirsute barbarians of the north, 
for the destruction of Catholics and the 
dissemination of the corrupting princi- 
ples of Protestantism. One of those lit- 
tle guns, in the hands of an American, 
could produce greater consternation 
among an assemblage of natives, than a 
score of foot-guards with their bayonets 
fixed and their muskets set for a charge. 
It was valuable on all occasions ; now to 
preserve peace, and anon to quell distur- 
bance ; at one time to enforce law, and at 
another to protect life; and occasionally, 
as in the present instance, to exact even- 
handed justice, which was too seldom 
received in that country, especially by 
the natives of the United States. 

Terrified by the menacing attitude of 
the general, the judge promised to with- 
hold his decision until life was extinct; 
another flourish of his baton arrested 
the progress of the alguazils, and caused 
the gamekeepers to retire. Cordell also 
withdrew, and the pit was again in the 
possession of the combatants, which, for- 
tunately, were not in the least disturbed 
by the events that produced so much ex- 
citement among the spectators. 

After two or three ineffectual attempts 
to regain his feet, the cockerel tumbled 
over on his side, evidently discouraged ; 
but he still kept his head from the 
ground ‘and his eye on his adversary, 
who, at the distance of two or three 
yards, looked down upon his helpless 
victim with the pride of a conqueror. 
In this manner several minutes elapsed, 
and the Mexicans had begun to manifest 
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their impatience by certain low mutter- 
ings that are better omitted, when it 
was observed by one of the game- 
keepers, that the old bird was gradually 
losing his strength, and pvssibly his 
life, through the rear-wound received at 
the commencement of the struggle. 
About the same time, Guy Winthrop 
noticed the blood trickling down from 
the long purple feathers that hung so 
gracefully from the root of his tail, and 
he rightly suspected the cause of the 
old priest’s anxiety after he had been 
spoken to by the gamekeeper. 

Presently the proclaimed conqueror 
grew unsteady, and staggered about the 
pit like a drunken man; and soon after 
his head dropped upon his breast, and he 
fell forward to the earth. But he im- 
mediately recovered his feet, and stood 
still for a moment to muster his expir- 
ing energies, then dropped his head and 
tail to a level with his back, as in the 
beginning of the engagement, and rushed 
upon his helpless foe, with the obvious 
design of destroying his life before him- 
self expired. 

The cockerel clearly perceived the in- 
tention, but was unable to avert the 
threatened destruction. But where life 
is endangered, the slightest chance for 
its preservation is not to be despised ; so 
he laid his head upon the ground and 
threw up his feet to shield his body. 
The onslaught was terrific, and the gaftle 
that struck the blow, coming in contact 
with the clasp on the leg of the prostrate 
bird, was. snapped iuto pieces and scat- 
tered about the pit. But the force of the 
impetuous tilter carried him several feet 
beyond his enemy, where, falling head- 
long, like Judas Iscarivt, he burst asun- 
der in the midst, and all his bowels 
gushed out. 

Exasperated by a cruelty that would 
not even spare a fallen foe, the cockerel 
renewed his exertions, and after two 
or three efforts regained his feet. For 
& moment he remained stationary, then 
cautiously approached his chivalrous 
victim, walked slowly round his man- 
gled corpse, looked with pride upon 
his death-wounds, and then, pausing by 
his side, in a clear and musical voice 
chanted the hymn of his victory. 

On examination, it appeared that the 
old cock had died of the blow inflict- 
ed in his rear at the opening of the 
war, when the cockerel, eluding his at- 
tack by a masterly stratagem, crossed 
the Delaware on the ice, captured the 
Hessians at Trenton, and dispersed the 
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British at Princeton. It is true that 
he afterwards fought bravely at Brandy- 
wine and Monmouth court-house, and 
died game at Yorktown, yet he was ne- 
ver able to recover from the fatal blow 
received at a time and in a quarter least 
expected, 

ut the younger bird, though his neck 
was stripped of its feathers, lis crest 
picked in pieces, and his breast covered 
with wounds, was still alive. He had 
contended against a veteran, had been . 
repulsed, compelled to retreat, borne to 
the earth by a superior force, and re- 
duced to extremity; but he had sur- 
vived every attack, recovered from every 
defeat, drove the enemy behind his en- 
trenchments, harassed his marches, crip- 
pled his energies, scattered his resources, 
defeated his hopes, destroyed his confi- 
dence, and, in the end, achieved a com- 
plete victory. 

‘“* Now,” said the general, with a smile, 
addressing the disappointed judge, “ you 
may decide the combat, and award the 
wager. Father Ambrose,” he added, 
turning to the avaricious priest, “I have 
retrieved my morning losses and some- 
thing over, and should be glad to have 
you, with these, my friends,” alluding to 
Cordell, Winthrop, and myself, “dine 
with me at the American. You see,” 
he continued, speaking to the spectators, 
“that neither Molina del Rey nor Che- 
pultapec will prevent the success of our 
arms in the valley of Mexico. And to 
you,” designating the poet, “I will give 
that cock, with. the hope that, if he sur- 
vives, you will carry him with you to 
the United States.” 

Winthrop received the present with a 
pleasure even greater than the general 
felt when he febbed the old priest’s gold. 
He took immediate steps to staunch the 
blood and dress the wound; and he car- 
ried him to the camp, and nursed him 
with so much care, that in a few weeks 
he was entirely recovered. When the 
Twelve Months’ Volunteers were dis- 
charged from the service by reason of 
the expiration of the period for which 
they had enlisted, the poet carried the 
victorious champion with him to Ame- 
rica, and placed him on the hundred and 
sixty acres of land he had earned in his 
country’s cause, where he still survives, 
a splendid bird, striped and starred as 
handsomely as the banner of liberty, the 
patriarch of the flock, and the progenitor 
of some of the gayest cocks south of 
Mason and Dixon’s Line. 
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THE GREAT EXCURSION TO THE FALLS OF ST. ANTHONY. 


A LETTER TO OHARLES BUTLER, ESQ., BY ONE OF THE EXOURSIONISTS. 


M* Dear Mr. Borrer—I hope you 
may have time to read a long letter, 
for it will take something more than the 
customary space allotted to a woman’s dif- 
fusive pen, to thank you for the pleasure 
which was first intimated tome by a little 
bit of pasteboard from your hand, on 
which was inscribed an invitation to “ Miss 
and two friends,” or to do any 

justice to my impression of its value. 

The late “ Excursion to the Falls of St. 
Anthony,” seems to me an illustration and 
proof of the advancement of true civili- 
zation. Princes have paraded the pride 
and pageantry of royal hospitality. 
Knights have held their tilts and tourna- 
ments. We are all familiar with the 
high festival held at “the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold,” when nobles pledged 
their transmitted estates, and beggared 
themselves to magnify the pride and par- 
take the festivities of rival princes. The 
lords of old England left their island- 
home (which might stretch itself at ease 
within the bounds of one of our prairie 
States), crossed a channel which would be 
buta “ before-breakfast sail” for one of our 
steamers, to be jealous partakers of the am- 
bitious hospitality of a foreign prince, the 
rival of their master. “The Excursion to 
St. Anthony”—a festival from beginning 
to end—is measured by thousands of miles 
instead of hundreds. Our munificent 
entertainers are our fellew-sovereigns, 
and certainly princes in their own right. 
They are productive laborers in the wide 
fields of enlightened industry, not revel- 
lers on riches gained by war and rapine, 
and held by selfish power and fraud. 
They do not divide God’s earth into 
patches to be enjoyed by the few and 
worked by the many; but they secure 
the permanence of our institutions by 
making labor honorable. They stretch 
out their railroads over the vast prairies, 
and bind the Free West to the East in 
inevitable and indissoluble Union. Their 
heralds do not throw down the gauntlet 
and defy to combat, but proclaim “ Peace 
and good will to man!” 

We all remember the legend of Seged, 
the lord of Ethiopia, who decreed for 
himself and his courtiers ten days of 
wey and failed in them all. a 

tnum and Sheffield—the lords of our 
“excursion ”—gave us twenty, and each 
and all were crowned with success. But 


their guests were not made up of para- 
sites and courtiers, and ted Fainé- 
ants, but of those whose: holidays came 
between working-days. They were 
men from arduous political posts, from 
counting-houses and banking-houses, 
They came from making briefs and 
writing sermons—from studies and stu- 
dios, and above all, from the overwhelm- 
ing, incessant work of railroad offices. 
And the women (how different from the 
petted and vicious beauties of an orien- 
tal court) had cast off, for the twenty 
holidays, the cares and tasks of their 
business, the harem of “ women’s rights” 
in homes which, as a foreign traveller 
well says; deserve the northern appella- 
tion of “ sacred rooms.” 

You, my dear Mr. Butler, who wit- 
nessed but in part the success of the 
“ Excursion,” and all those who did not 
partake it, will, I fear, receive a chasten- 
ed report of it as fabulous. 

It has been said that every bidden 
guest was present; and even that cer- 
tain “ pious frauds” were committed to 
foist in the uninvited, and that our en- 
tertainers were too lenient to turn 
away such as came without the “ wed- 
ding-garment.” If there were such 
abuses of unparalleled munificence, they 
must answer for the only imperfection 
in our festival—a want of ample sleeping 
accomodation on board the steamers. 
But, as we read that, at the meeting in 
the “Field of the Oloth of Gold,” 
“many ladies and gentlemen of rank 
were glad to obtain lodging in barns, on 
hay and straw,” our young men, on 
whom the “roughing it” fell (roughing 
on nice mattresses on @ cabin floor), 
were not so effeminate as to complain. 
It is the glorious privilege of youth and 
health to find 

“ A cradle in the rude imperious surge, 
And in the visitation of the winds.” 


You were at Chicago on Saturday, 
when the “ Excursionists” poured into 
that wonderful city the type of the 
abounding vitality, the intense activity 
and the marvellous growth of the West. 
Never can any of us forget the crowds that 
thronged the receiving-rooms, the draw- 
ing-rooms, and the passages of the Tre- 
mont Hotel. There they were, travellers 
all, who had already come a thousand 
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miles by steam and rail; but, while yet 
with their grey travelling livery on, and 
their sacks and crumpled “ wide-awakes” 
in their hands, they had nothing of the 
aspect of weary and worn travellers, but 
truly a festal air. You heard, on every 
side, glad greetings and reciprocal felici- 
tations. Not the cold, conventional 
“How do you do,” followed by reports 
of imminent dangers and hair-breadth 
‘scapes, but hearty salutations—a sort of 
colloquial cracking of feu de joies. ‘* Are 
you here?” “How delighted I am to 
see you!” “Two days only from New 
York, but not at all fatigued,” says one ; 
and “I,” says another, “ took the allowed 
six days for the journey, passed some 
hours at Albany, and half a day at Utica; 
spent a glorious day at Niagara; had a 
pleasant drive about Buffalo; saw all 
their princely residences; slept on the 
serene waters of Lake Erie; passed a 
delightful evening with my friends in De- 
troit; have glided to-day over the Michi- 
gan Central, and now am here as fresh 
as when I started!*? Gladness was in 
every voice, pleasant expectation on 
every countenance, and, I would fain 
believe, gratitude, for the privilege ac- 
corded us, in every heart. The novelty 
of the assembly, and the vright track be- 
hind and before us, gave an unprece- 
dented charm and freshness to the meet- 


ing. 

Sertainly there was a peculiarity in 
the hospitality of Messrs. Furnum and 
Sheffield, and their associates. A “ mer- 
chant prince” gives a dinner in town to, 
it may be, twenty friends. They par- 
take his luxurious viands from golden 
dishes, and drink his delicious wines from 
crystal, and are not very much happier, 
and perhaps not at all the wiser or better 
for it. And even the “bal costumé,” 
the féte of the season, is, to most of the 
dear five hundred, “stale, flat, and un- 
profitable.” But this festival was of 
another nature. Their guests were in- 
vited not to admire their state, or to 
envy or covet their wealth, but to see— 
most of us for the first time—the inap- 
preciable riches and untold beauty of our 
own country—our own inalienable pos- 
sessions ; to have our piety and our pat- 
riotism kindled, not by mouldering ruins, 
and doubtful traditions of past achieve- 
ments, but by the first revelation to our 
senses of the eapacity of our country, 
the first intimation of its possible glori- 
ous future. And, as we traversed the 
road just completed by our benefactors, 
the last link in the chain that binds, in 
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union and brotherhood, the states from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, we had some 
faint comprehension of God’s good gifts 
to us. As we gazed on these vast 
prairies, on whose borders man seems 
to have but just alighted, the mind’s eye 
opened on the multitudes who are des- 
tined to enter in and possess this land of 
promise prepared for them by the uni- 
versal Father. First must come vur 
eastern people, with their dauntless en- 
terprise, their infinite ingenuity, their 
inventive genius, their Puritan armor, 
the Bible and the school-book, and, in 
their track, to be taught and moulded by 
them, those who have been spoiled of 
their natural rights for ages, crushed un- 
der the iron hoof of despotisms, to stand 
erect, men among men, and learn the 
glorious truth announced 79 years ago, 
and not yet quite digested. It is a short 
and pithy creed. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent :—That all men are created free and 
equal; that they'are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights ; 
that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,” 

I believe that the reflecting men and 
women of our excursion party felt, as 
they never felt before, the t mission 
of their children and their neighbors who 
are going West. 

And are they not ali going to the 
West ? 

Was there not something prophetic in 
the exulting shout that broke forth, the 
hurras and the waving of hats, when our 
party, in their arrow-like progress, first 
caught sight of the Mississippi ? 

What is to become of this great valley 
of the Mississippi, which ready pos- 
sesses the last physical achievements and 
results of civilization, railroads, tele- 
graphs, aquedacts, and gaslights? What 
must be its fate, if the intellectual and 
moral development is not commensurate 
with the physical? We have reason to 
know that the necessity of diffusing in- 
telligence and -improving morals, and of 
raising men thereby out of and above 
the vortex of speculation and mere ma- 
terial acquisition, is keenly felt by the 
best men at the West. ucational in- 
stitutions are springing up in many of 
the western towns, and a zeal is carried 
into them which is ordinarily felt onl 
for mere selfish interests. It chanced, 
on one of the days when the “ Excursion 
Party” was at St. Louis, that one of its 
wealthy citizens endowed an industrial 
school there with property to the amount 
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of $50,000. It was given, and we trust 
this is an indication of the spirit of the 
West, as well as of the liberality of the 
giver—out of the donor's religious com- 
munion, and with the control of a 
Christian whose charities own no sect. 
We heard, through our whole route, 
much talk of fortunate speculations, and 
almost incredible material developments; 
but we also heard better things. One 
of your contractors, pointing out to me 
a new-born town, said, unostentatiously, 
“T have made them a present of a school- 
house, as the best thing I could give 
them.” I afterwards heard that he had 
also provided them a teacher. Would 
that each town had a like benefactor, 
and that each emigrant from -our in- 
structed Puritan country might realize 
that he had more precious seed to sow 
than the finest of the wheat. The safety 
of our institutions depends on this con- 
viction being deeply felt and widely 
spread. It is not a little leaven that will 
leaven the mass of foreign ignorance ac- 
cumulating upon us day by day, and 
raise it to the level essential to the safety 
and progress of a democratic republic. 
Nor is it a little of that charity that 
suffereth long and is not puffed up, that 
will bear with the vices springing out of 
that ignorance. The nations of the old 
world have floundered on through ages 
of darkness to a very imperfect and par- 
tial civilization. The few have been in- 
structed, the many kept in brutish igno- 
rance. We have begun better, and, by 
God’s blessing, we will end better. 
When our steamers were lying at St. 
Paul’s, we were visited by a young lady 
who was sent there as a teacher (I be- 
lieve by Governor Slade) five years ago. 
She arrived within four miles of her des- 
tination, and was told there was no such 
place as St. Paul’s. But the young New 
England school missionary was not to be 
turned back. She hired two Indian girls 
, to row her to the place that had been 
designated to her as St..Paul’s. She 
found there two white families, and eight 
white children. She began her work, 
and now, in the midst of that busy hive 
of a population of 5,000 (it may be 6,000 
now—I speak of three weeks since!), she 
has a large boarding-school! Such a 
fact urges promptness, constancy, and 
heroism in the cause of Western educa- 
tion—education in the broadest sense of 
the term. Not in the school-house only, 
but from the pulpit, in the administra- 
tion of the laws, in the field, by the way, 
and, above all, in the homes, where the 
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foundations of moral and religious edu- 
cation must be laid. You will pardon 
this long episode on a subject which 
forces itself, as of paramount interest, 
upon the mind of the observer of the 
rapid physical development of the West. 

You lost, my dear Mr. Butler, the 
most picturesque part of our travel, by 
turning back at Rock Island. 

None of that happy company, who 
thence pursued their way up the river, 
will ever forget the moment when our 
fine steamers, their bows wreathed with 
prairie flowers and evergreens, left, one 
after the other, their moorings at Rock 
Island, and sailed, with music on their 
decks, like birds by their own song, 
lighted by the moon, and saluted by ihe 
gay fireworks from the Old Fort. With 
the first morning, came clouds and rain 
and cold winds; but we found sheltered 
gazing positions outside, and the ele- 
ments could not obscure our pleasure, 
though they somewhat damped the gen- 
erous reception prepared for us by the 
hospitable citizens of Galena and Du- 
buque. 

We were amazed at the crowds that 
we saw lining the shores, and the glad 
social shouts of civilized men, at the 
warehouses and huge hotels, and con- 
tinuous blocks of buildings, where, but 
a few years since, was heard only the 
yell of the savage, who had steaithily 
crept along the shore—tomahawk in 
hand, in quest of his foe. 

We commented on these marvels to 
one another; but, as the poor lady said, 
who “ran” her head against a tree, 
“She saw, but did not realize it;” so we 
fail to realize the miraculous achieve- 
ments of Eastern enterprise in the West. 
After leaving Dubuque, we saw no more 
towns of magnitude till we reached our 
terminus at St. Paul’s. The settler had 
begun his work; but, for the most part, 
it was a solitude—and what a beautiful 
solitude! I cannot describe it. I can 
only say to those who have not seen it, 
“seeing, and seeing only, is believing.” 
The celevrated bluffs, which continue in 
ever varying forms, for sume hundreds 
of miles, do not resemble the romantic 
Highlands of our Hudson: they bear 
small resemblance to the cliffs on the 
Rhine, and yet they remind one of the 
Rhine more than of the Hudson. They 
are unique—they have no likeness—they 
daguerreotype new pictures on the mind; 
they call forth fresh sensations. Their: 
images cannot be conveyed by descrip- 
tion: they must be seen; and now that 
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you have completed the chain of rail- 
roads to the Mississippi, the fashionable 
tour will be in the track of our happy 
“excursion party, to the Falls of St. An- 
thony.” The foreign traveller must go 
there, and the song of the bridegroom, 
to many a“ Lizzie Lee” will be “ Ho! for 
the Falls of St. Anthony !” 

There is a curions diversity in the form 
of the bluffs. Some have monotonous 
heavy outlines, like the hvrizon line to 
which an Eastern eye is accustomed ; 
others run up to sharp points, like the 
“ Aiguilles” of the Alps; and some 
stand apart—regular cones—but all are 
covered with rich prairie turf, gentle 
declivities, or sharp precipices, the long 


grass, absolutely shining with the ver-. 


dure of June, and brilliantly embroidered 
with flowers, waves over them. The 
bluffs, at some points, make the shore of 
the river, then they recede leaving a 
broad fore-ground of level prairie. The 

are planted, quite to their summits, with 
oaks mainly, and trees of other species, 
as Downing, with his love of nature and 
his study of art, might have planted 
them: now in long serpentine walks, 
and now in copses, and then. so as to 
cover, with regular intervening clear 
spaces, the whole front of the declivity, 
producing the effect of a gigantic or- 
chard. Midway up the bluff, you some- 
times see a belt of rock, reminding one 
of the fragments of Roman walls on the 
Rhine, but still, above and belowit, the 
same bright green turf. “If we were 


_ to put it there, and statue it down,” said 


a practical observer from our rocky New 
England, “it would not stay!” But the 
surpassingly beautiful marvels of all, are 
the mimic castles, or rather foundations 
of ruined castles, that surmount the pin- 
nacles. These mere rocks of lime and 
sandstone so mock and haunt you with 
their resemblance to the feudal fortresses 
of the Old World, that you unconsciously 
wonder what has become of the Titan 
race that built them! and go on won- 
dering, where are the people that planted 
these magnificent terraces; where the 
lordly race that has so kept in garden 
beauty, free from brush and brake, these 
“grounds,” stretching in ever-varying 
loveliness for hundreds of miles, and 
tempting vou to apply the magnificent in- 
solence of a celebrated phrase, and call 
the vaunted parks of England a “mere 
patch,” in the comparison. Bunt no! no 
human hand has planted them—no hu- 
man imagination embvllished them — 
no human industry dressed and kept 


them. They have the fresh impress of 
the Oreator’s hand— 


“ His love a smile of Heaven imprest 
In beauty on their ample breast.” 


We glided along past this enchanting 
scenery, for four days and nights of our 
blessed week, amidst sunshine, moon- 
light, and clouds; each variation of the 
atmosphere serving to add a new charm 
or reveal a new beauty. Our light boats 
skimmed the surface of the water like 
birds; and, with the ease and grace of 
birds, they dipped down to the shore, 
and took up their food, their fiery throats 
devouring it with marvellous rapidity. 

The commodore of our joyous little 
fleet, Colonel Mix—ever honored be his 
name !—made every arrangement to pro- 
duce the greatest amount of comfort and 
enjoyment. No racing was permitted. 
The sailing was so ordered, that what 
we saw, by the exciting moonlight, going 
up, was resplendent, in the full light of 
day, coming down; and, for it seemed 
as if the clouds co-operated with the 
benignant Commodore, what was draped 
and softened by mist, in our ascension, 
was unveiled and defined in. our descent. 
The boats, at the approach of evening, 
were lashed together to allow an exten- 
sion of social intercourse, and visits were 
interchanged, and the general voice was 
of satisfactions and enjoyments without 
number. The lights of four parallel 
boats streamed, with charming effects, 
upon the shores of Lake Pepin, where 
the river, unbroken by islands, is five 
miles wide. 

Our creature-comforts, though for once 
subordinate to the higher wants of our 
nature, were munificent!y provided. 
Morning, noon and night, a table was 
spread, that in most of its appointments 
and supplies would have done honor to 
our first class hotels, and its confections 
would not have di d a French ar- 
tiste with all the appliances and means 
of a French cuisine, By what magic 
art such ices, jellies, cakes, and pyrainids, 
veiled in showers of candied sugar, were 
compounded in that smallest of tophets, 
a steamer’s kitchen, is a mystery yet to 
be solved. Oaptain Morehouse of the 
Lady Franklin, the only commander of 
whom I can speak from personal obser- 
vation, performed his duty to our hearts’ 
content, and even the civil lads who wait- 
ed on us Cid their work as if it were a 
dainty task, to be done daintily. 

Ah, Mr. Butler, why did you not come 
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with us? You should have seen that 
beautiful tower of St. Paul’s, sitting on 
its fresh hillside, like a young queen just 
emerging from her minority. Youshould 
have seen the gay scrambling at our 
landing there, for carriages and wagons, 
and every species of locomotive, to take 
us to our terminus at St. Anthony’s Falls. 
You should have seen how, disdaining 
luxury or superfluity, we—some among 
us accustomed to cushioned coaches at 
home—could drive merrily over the prai- 
rie in lumber-wagons, seated on rough 
boards. You should have seen the 
troups and groups scattered over St. An- 
thony’s rocks (what a picturesque do- 
main the saint !) and you should 
have witnessed the ceremony performed 
with dignity by Oolonel Johnson, of 
mingling the water taken from the Atlan- 
tic at Sandy Hook, one week before, with 
the water of the Mississippi; and there 
and then have remembered that, but three 
hundred years ago, DeSoto, after months 
of wandering in trackless forests, was the 
first European discoverer of this river. 
What startling facts! What confound- 
ing contrasts! 

You have so long been a Western ex- 
plorer that you may have forgotten the 
excitement of seeing, for the first time, 
ploughing on a prairie. In returning 
from St. Anthony’s to St. Paul’s, we all 
left our vehicle to follow the wheel- 
plough as drawn by six noble oxen; it 
cleared the tough turf, and upheaved it 
for the first time for the sun and the hand 
of man to do their joint fructifying work 
upon it. The oxen (not the man) look- 
ed like the natural lords of the soil. It 
was the sublime of ploughing. When 
will our Poets write their bucolics? 

Our ‘next sight, and hard by the 
ploughing, was one of nature’s perfect 
works—the falls of the Minnesota, poeti- 
cally called by the Indians, Minnehaha— 
laughing seater. Miss Bremer says they 
deserve their picture, song and tales. 
So perfect is this Fall in color; in form 
so graceful, so finished, that by some 
mysterious accident of association, it 
brought to my mind at once the Venus 
de Medici. e last incident of this 
day’s most pleasant circuit, was an un- 
looked-for visit to the old border fortress 
of Fort Snelling. We were received 
with great kindness. Oourtesy and gal- 
lantry are twin-virtues in military life. 
The fort has a very beautiful position 
on a bluff overlooking the meeting of the 
Minnesota and the Mississippi. A pretty 
town lies below it. Its name, Mendota, 
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means the meeting of the waters. The 
inhabitants of St. Paul’s, with the un- 
stinted Western hospitality that had 
everywhere awaited us, gave a ball in 
the evening to the thousand excursionists, 
Unhappily, long prefatory speeches and 
the punctual departure of the boats at 
11 p.M., cut short its hilarity. 

Before we reached Rock Island on our 
return, our entertainers’ generosity hav- 
ing grown by what it fed on, it was 
announced to us that the excursion was 
extended to St. Louis. This episode it- 
self deserves an epic! Some of our 
company could not resist the inviting 
aspect of the beautiful town of Daven- 
port, and loitered there a day, others 
posted off by rail, via La Salle. My par- 
ty prehavel: the luxurious and dreamy 
descent of tlie Mississippi, and winding 
amidst its islands and embroidered shores, 
we arrivéd at St. Louis at dawn on Mon- 
day morning. 

St. Louis with its old French heart, 
and thriving young limbs, has more the 
air of a great and consolidated capital 
than any other city of the West. Its 
future destiny may be augured from the 
fact tnat in 18380 it had but 12,000 
inhabitants—it has now more. than 
100,000—and that its position is within 
800 miles of the centre of North Ame- 
ri 


ca. 
Time ir the West is no longer the old 
man with a single forelock, and a scythe 
in his hand. He should be painted with 
the emblems of 8 construction and 


accumulation. e were astonished ‘at 
the shipping at the wharves of St. Louis, 
at its towering warehouses, broad ave- 
nues, brilliant shops, and beautiful pri- 
vate residences. And there, where eve- 
rything is living and stirring—and there 
would seem to be no place for the dying, 
no remembrance of the dead—we were 
shown a cemetery (it has indeed few 
tenants), not surpassed by Mount Au- 
burn, hardly by Greenwood. We were 
received at a suburban villa where its 
proprietor lives with the simplicity of a 
republican gentleman in the midst of his 
1200 acres of Park-land; and at another, 
adorned with a terraced or hanging gar- 
den, made in one of those dimples in the 
land, peculiar, I believe, to that neighbor- 
hood, and there designated by the unhap- 
py name of sink. No wonder that the 
smiling appellation of dimple should 
have been suggested by the urbanity of 
our ‘host, who welcomed us to & tea- 
table that I have never seen equalled in 
New England, where we fancy we have 
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a prescriptive right to excel in that pre- 
yailing hospitality. Perhaps what most 
pleased ns in St. Louis, and most natu- 
rally, was the absence of all obtrusive 
signs of what we consider the only mis- 
fortune of Missouri—the only obstacle to 
its future pre-éminence—slavery. But 
this disease has made so little progress 
there, that there is much reason to ex- 
pect the heathfal young state will throw 
it off. Some of its best citizens are op- 
posed to it, and we met and heard one, a 
“young man eloquent,” who is just enter- 
ing, with sure promise, political life, and 
who has the generous boldness to throw 
himself in the scale against it—God 
speed him! 

St. Louis was, to my own party, a 
marked place in our t route. We 
experienced there what has made happ 
epochs ever since the day that Joseph’s 
brethren fell upon his neck and wept— 
the -most cordial reception from old 
friends, besides seeing new ones who had 
almost the flavor of old ones! And 
finally, each day adding some varying 
circumstance, some new pleasure, we 
passed our last Sunday at Niagara, and 


came out by those glorious and shining 
gates by which we had entered the 
West. 


Do you ask me if I would live in the 
West? I answer without hesitation, no! 
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I saw nothing there so lovely to my eye 
as the hillsides, the deep, narrow valleys, 
the poor little lakes, and the very 
small river of our own Berkshire. But 
at these hearth-stones our affections 
were nurtured, and here in our ceme- 
teries rest and are recorded our ‘holiest 
treasires. Besides, the old tree uprooted 
from a sterile hill will not thrive in level 
ground—be it ever so rich. No. Let 
the young go. They should. They do 
go in troops and caravans, and in the 
vast prairies of the valley of the Mississip- 
pi may they perfect an empire of which 
their Puritan Fathers sowed the seeds on 
the'cold coast of the Atlantic. But let 
them remember their fathers were proof 
against poverty. May they be against 
riches! 

In conclusion, permit me to wish lo: 
life and happiness to Messrs. Furnum 
Sheffield, and their coadjutors in this un- 
precedented hospitality. If it be more 
blessed to give than to receive, what 
must be the amount of their satisfac- 
tion? Was ever a company so assem- 
bled and so blessed by heavenly and 
earthly Providence! Day unto day, and 
night, proclaimed their enjoyment from 
beginning to end, and no death—no 
illness—no disaster. 

O. M. 8. 


Lenox, 1854, 





THE HISTORY OF 


Fifty Years in both Hem Reminis- 
cences of the life of a former Me . By Vix- 
cext Noits, late of New Orleans. (Redfield.) 


COSMOPOLITE, ma’am, is 4 gentle- 

man whose title is Greek, without 
that fact, however, making him a Greek 
nobleman. Koowov means “of the 
world” odtravos “a citizen;” con- 
sequently kosmopolitanos means “ citi- 
zen of the world,” an idea which is 
supposed to be clearly expressed to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind by the modified 
word which immediately follows the 
article @ in the title of this excellent 
contribution. 

I grant you, my dear madam, the 
name is a paradox: for the world, not 
being a city, it is morally impossible for 
& man to be a citizen of it. All that, 
however, will be arranged to suit you so 
“on as we get the Universal Republic. 


A COSMOPOLITE. 


At present we Americans have a little 
stretched the Greek in saying citizen of 
the United States: “citizen of the 
world” is but a step farther. 

You would prefer me to define more 
briefly: well then. A Oosmopolite has 
no country in particular, but makes him- 
self at home in all. As he easily un- 
learns prejudices, he as easily adapts 
himself to the most varied practices. 
While he would possibly prefer a cent 
Jrane par téte dinner at Vevour’s 
yet he could, on a pinch, reconcile 

imself to raw beefsteaks in Abys- 
sinia. He is never astonished at any- 
pons ase he has paid periodical visits 
to nce since 1798. He is easy in 
his manners, for he has conversed with 
tentates and great men from the 
tarred European, to the simply but 
improperly costumed native of the Fee- 
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jee Islands. He is accomplished—a bit 
of an artist in music, painting and lite- 
rature—knows many languages pretty 
well—is full of quaint fresh anecdote, 
and odd atoms of fact overlooked by the 
class of romance writers fondly called 
historians, 

But, in forgetting his prejudices, he is 
apt to forget his principles: in becom- 
ing cosmopolitan, he generally loses love 
of oor ps He is passionately addicted 
to scandal; and serves you up a cha- 
racter with sauce of a pleasant tartness. 
He is disposed to caricature—he has an 
eye considerably keener for faults than 
for virtues: he is not troubled by mo- 
desty: and his infacility of being hum- 
bugged has begotten in him a too 
general irreverence, incredulousness and 
distrust. He reverses our common law 
maxim, and supposes every man to be 
guilty until he has proved him to be 
innvcent. If you will allow me, I will 
illustrate my remarks by some passages 
in the life of Mr. Vincent Nolte. 

This excellent American was a Ger- 
man, born in Italy, on the 21st of No- 
vember, 1779. On the first page of his 
autobiography, he compliments his 
mother on her punctuality—she having 
been married on the 22d of February. 
He then mentions that virtue as being 
characteristic of his family. He is con- 
vinced that the family is of Italian 
origin, a creed which he predicates upon 
the fact that his remotest genealogical 
researches have traced them distinctly to 
Sweden. He, of course, found no support 
for his conviction until he reached his 
seventieth year, when a Hungarian in- 
formed him that, in the days of Gustavus 
Adolphus, an Italian officer in the Aus- 
trian service, bearing the name of Nolte, 
had deserted to the camp of the Lion of 
the North. ’ 

Leghorn is the city which claims the 
glory of his birth, where his father, a 
Hamburgher, was partner in the house 
of his uncle, Otto Franck. But when 
Vincent had attained the age of nine 
years, the family went home to Ham- 
burgh, where “he lived for a while with 
& senatorial grandfather.” Our philoso- 
pher never neglects any dignity which 
sheds, however subdued, a lustre upon 
himself. At Hamburgh, Vincent was 
sent to school to a Jerseyman called 
Geris, who was a drunken old pedagogue, 
improperly fond of his housekeeper; an 
indolent, ignorant man, under whom the 
boy acquired nothing save a high pro- 
ficiency in the science of robbing orchards 
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and vineyards. It only took eighteen 
months, however, to render him an adept 
in this predatory life; so of course his 
time was not lost. Papa Nolte, a calm, 
unimaginative man, endowed with an 
obese correctness of deportment, and the 
slow German capacity of being tickled 
by a joke, soon took Master Vincent to 
the uncle at Leghorn. Vincent, on leay- 
ing home, had a Sunday coat of crimson 
and gold; and as this happened to be 
the Hamburgh consular uniform—Uncle 
Ottv being consul—the boy availed him- 
self of carnival to go to the theatre in a 
travestied consular uniform, wherein. he 
caricatured Uncle Otto to the delight of 
the author of his being and the unpar- 
doning disgust of his aunt. 

Then Vincent went back to Hamburgh, 
was intrusted to the pedagogical care of 
Gymnasiums—Professor ‘Rearl F. Hip— 
and astonished that excellent man by 
learning all he could teach in a preposte- 
rously short time. But soon he was 
sent back to Italy to Uncle Otto, to ex- 
change Schiller for liquorice, soap, oil, 
brimstone and account-books. It wasa 
very hard case, but he worried through it 
by the help of making fun of Uncle Otto, 
and love to the two ballet girls who 
lived opposite the livery stables. A 
slight tailor’s bill for one year, contain- 
ing the items of twelve coats of all 
colors, and twenty-two pairs of small 
clothes, suggests the possibility of his 
being addicted to dress. Here he saw 
Bonaparte for the first time—‘ a dimi- 
nutive, youthful-luoking man, of pallid 
and almost yellow hue, whose sleek, yet 
black hair, like that of the Tal!apoochee 
Indians, hung down over both ears; 
with a perpetual smile upon the lips, 
and cold, unsympathising eyes.” Murat 
was with him in his gorgeous uniform, 
and Hullin, executioner of d’Enghien. 
Business was at a stand-still: in every 
piazza altars were erected, topped with 
a statue of Liberty, and at every daily 
parade the representatives, Garat and 
Salicetti, made speeches to the soldiery. 
Uncle Otto’s cashier gave Vincent what 
money he demanded, which was readily 
expended at atime when his most serious 
occupation was sketching the French 
soldiers in the street. I do not esteem 
it wonderful that when the books were 
made up, four years afterwards, a deficit 
of sixty thousand pezza was discovered. 

At the age of eighteen, Uncle Otto sent 
his family to a country seat, near Flo- 
rence, next door to Villa Pandolfieri. 
Now, in this villa lived a banker and his 
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lovely daughter, to whom Vincent at 
once made violent love; meaning it, he 
says, “mere pastime ; but the young lady 
took it seriously to heart;” so that at 
Jast the aunt had to write to his parents, 
and Vincent, who had learned nothing of 
his profession at Leghorn, was torn 
away from his pastiine and sent off to 
Hamburgh. This was the residence of 
many of the French émigrés, Talleyrand 
and Madame de Genlis, Dumouriez and 
Louis Philippe were there, and the young 
man’s time glided on for a year or two, 
divided between society, invoices, news- 
papers squib-writing, caricaturing his 
friends, and playing in private theatricals. 
Old Nolte failed, and got up again and 
scolded his son for a presumptuous and 
unfixed fellow. This set Vincent to 
work at his mercantile books, which he 
studied for a while and then started for 
Nantes, to begin the practice of their 
precepts. 

On his way he stops at Paris to have 
a look at the Emperor, just then pro- 
claimed at Moreau, Georges Oadoudal, 
&e. Some statements of Nolte’s are not 
to be found in, standard histories; as, 
that on his first imperial review, Napo- 
leon’s horse fell down and rolled with his 
rider, ominously in the dust ; or, that he 
was brusqze, brutal, insolent, above all 
to men of literature and science, and to 
merchants; that his genius was equalled 
by the commercial genius of Ouvrard ; 
that Moreau was the idol of the people 
and the middle class, and guiltless of the 
charges brought against him; and many 
other such matters. And then he goes 
on his way to Nantes, and copies circu- 
lars of the prices of land and molasses in 
the counting-room of M. Labouchére. 
He has mighty commercial friends, this 
Vincent Nolte: the Barings, the Hopes 
and the Parishes, who believe in his 
genius and believe well. For he draws 
up such far-seeing, well-combined plans 
for vast mercantile operations in America, 
that he is chosen to put them into execu- 
tion and sent to New Orleans with 
powers of attorney, as secret agent for 
those great merchants and for Ouvrard 
himself. 

Napoleon had oppressed and mal- 
treated Ouvrard, and Napoleon had con- 
quered Spain—but Spain in a treaty with 
France, had made herself liable to pay an 
annual subsidy of seventy-two millions 
of francs, which was now (1804) partly 
due, and required negotiation. Napoleon 
had need of Ouvrard, for there was war 
between France and Great Britain; sil- 
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ver was absolutely necessary : there was 
no silver but in Mexico; the British 
cruisers were all over the sea, and Na- 
poleon ordered Ouvrard to find a means 
of getting those dear dollars safe into 
France. There they could come only as 
private property under a neutral flag— 
say the American flag. Vincent 
Nolte was sent over to become an Ameri- 
can citizen—to receive the dollars, and 
to ship them as his.own tq France. 
Little thought New Orleans of itsnew citi- . 
zen, for the city was a “nest of pirates.” 
Beluche, Lafitte, Dominique and others 
walked boldly through the streets, and 
the whole population was but 16,000 
(now about 150,000). Oneday, however, 
they learned that a ship had arrived 
from Vera Cruz, freighted with $200,- 
000, and then another with $150,000, 
and then another with $150,000—and all 
for the new citizen. Vincent Nolte was 
instantly asked to dinner by the most 
respectable people. He went, saw, and 
caricatured. Then he got the yellow- 
fever, and a kind friend, one Zacharias, 
told him he had better make his will and 
die. Nolte obstinately refused to do 
either, and stuck to his purpose. Indeed, 
he had not time to die, for Spain had 
given an order upon Cuba for $700,000, 
which he must live to collect. The fever 
left him; he went to Cuba—talked to the 
Governor-General, who said he did not 
understand money matters, and declined 
to take a bribe; but the cashier-general, 
the minister of finances, understood the 
former, and was particularly inclined to 
the latter. Nolte displayed science— 
dealt about a few thousand dollars, and 
received a check upon the viceroy of 
Mexico for $945,000, which included in- 
terest. The check was paid; the amount 
sent to France, and our cosmopolite 
started for New Orleans, where he would 
infallibly have arrived but for a little 
accident, which will be found recorded 
in the next paragraph. 
He was wrecked on the Florida reefs. 
It appears, so far as I can gather, that 
the captain had a social custom of getting 
excessively drunk in company with the 
mate ; the consequence of which was that 
astorm threw the ship into a nautical 
ition, of which your narrator does not 
now the name, but which appears to 
have been exceedingly uncomfortable. 
Let us say on her beam-ends, with the 
fore-top-gallant clewlines dismasted, and 
her weather-vang unshipped. The re- 
sult was, that she went to the bottom, 
while Nolte went to shore on a raft. 
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It took several days to get to shore, and 
there were vessels in the distance which 
did not relieve them, and cloud banks 
taken for lee-shores and all the regular 
thing, you know, and then they arrived. 
Then there was the desolate sand-beach, 
and that sort of arrangement, and finally 
he shipped with some wreckers; caught 
turtle for three weeks in the neighbor- 
hood of Nassau, and so got to New Or- 
leans, where he stayed for a few months, 
and then took a flying leap to Holland. 

During this period he had time to 
draw cleverly, but with more or less 
caricature, portraits of Ouvrard, the 
Barings, the Hopes, Labouchére, Isonard 
the musician, the Parishes, Moreau, Gov- 
ernor Olaiborne, Edward Livingston, 
Fulton, General Wilkinson, Gouverneur 
Morris, John Jacob Astor, Stephen Gir- 
ard, and several eminent Spaniards, 
whose fame has not in other ways 
reached my ears, nor probably yours. 

After a slight run over creation in 
— Mr. Nolte went back to New 

rleans. Let us say here that he lent 
his father in Hamburgh some 30,000 
marks, and had a catarrhal fever; and 
finally agreed to pay, and did pay, 
6,000 annual marks to the venerable 
authors of his being. Bucked by the 
Barivgs and the Hopes, and accompanied 
by a partner called Edward Hollander, 
who came from Livonia, wherever that 
may be, our friend reached New Or- 
leans. He had sailed in the “ good ship 
Flora from Amsterdam,” and made a 
fortunate passage of forty-eight days, 
and “only lost two. masts;” and then 
without stopping at New York, went on 
to Pittsburgh, where he met and cari- 
catured Audubon, and freighted two 
flat-boats with flour enough to pay for 
his expenses to the city of beautiful 
creoles. I might mention that at Louis- 
ville, as he “ was sitting sketching a cari- 
cature of President Madison, with Mrs. 
Madison arrayed in the red breeches 
which her predecessor Jefferson had 
brought from Paris,” he felt a great dis- 
turbance, and was told on inquiring into 
the cause thereof, that “it was the 
earthquake by jingo!” 

It was exceedingly improper on the 
part of Oongress to declare war with 
Great Britain, just as Nolte had taken 
and furnished his house; but Lord bless 
you, Oongress is always doing some- 
thing. The fact is, that the war was de- 
clared, and our friend had only time to 
make a hundred thousand dollars or so, 
break a leg, arrange the affairs of the 
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bank of New Orleans, fight a duel with 
paymaster Allen, and prelimi- 
naries for a second with Mr. Shields, 
when General Jackson came furiously 
down upon Louisiana and put a stop to 
all amusements. One reason for the 
General’s action was the arrival of the 
British fleet off the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

“In point of fact,” the battle of New 
Orleans was about to take place. Nolte 
had a nice little vessel loaded with cot- 
ton, A. No. 1, which Old Hickory took 
to build his breastworks. Nolte had 
broken arm and a broken leg, but, as he 
was suspected of being a British parti- 
san, he joined the carabineers and fought 
like a trump. He got a certificate of 
bravery from the General, and twelve 
cents a pound for his cotton. He saw 
two civil adjutants lying behind ageie 
wall to Keep out of the way of the British 
cannon-shot, and an Irish regiment on 
the B. side run away, gallantly headed 
by its colonel. He heard Jackson make 
the following remark to Gov. Olaiborne, 
whose duty it was to furnish powder 
and ball, which duty, it appears, he ne- 
glected—“ By the almighty , sir, if 
you don’t send me powder and ball im- 
mediately, I'll chop your head off and 
have it rammed into one of these field- 
pieces ;” whereupon the Governor did 
send in the munitions immediately. 

He remained in New Orleans until 
1826, when, in consequence of a commer- 
cial crisis, in an attempt to understand 
which I got a headache, he concluded to 
goaway. He had amassed millions ; had 
caricatured and ridiculed man, woman 
and child, notably Jackson and Edward 
Livingston; had spent his money like a 
king; had had his face slapped, his 
shoulders caned, his back spit upon ; had 
worked six months to get a shot at one 
individual, and succeeded in getting shot 
by another; and had finally failed and 
disappeared from. the American conti- 
nent, only to reappear under unfavorable 
circumstances for a few weeks, and so to 
relapse back into Europe forever. He 
had, however, visited that province, with 
the neighboring states of Asia and 
Africa, during this period. For instance, 
he was in Paris when the Allies arrived, 
and during the Hundred Days (1815); 
he took “a trip to Europe” in 1818, to 
overlook the congress of Aix; and an- 
other trip in 1822, and another in 1824; 
and accumulated in that time biographi- 
cal sketches of General Jackson, Major 
Keller, Winfield Scott, Mr. Francis Bar- 
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ing, Lafitte the great banker, Chateau- 
priand, Lafayette, and John Quincy 


Adams, all vivid, dissective portraits, not 


one fault of the os gf ll! small, . 


going unmenticn esides all this 
business, he settled the mercantile affairs 
of Europe and——but pardon me, I am 
not to write the whole magazine this 
month. 

Last paragraph, Mr. Vincent Nolte 
culminated. One word about his wane, 
His ruin was a total one; scarce anything 
was saved, and when he returned to 
New Orleans, although it was as the 
friend and companion of the Marquis de 
Lafayette, he was very coldly received. 
And when a final attempt to assault 
him was made, he shook.the dust from 
off his feet and departed for Havre to 
seek for employment there. But the 
merchants thought him far too specula- 
tive, and refused to trust him; and 
although the Parisian banker Daly pro- 
mised him capital for a new concern in 
Marseilles, yet when the stores were 
hired and the clerks engaged, Daly dis- 
appeared, leaving an empty cash-box, 
and Nolte went back to Paris to assist at 
the July revolution. Next he became 
urveyor of muskets and sabres for 

arshal Soult, Louis Philippe’s minis- 
ter of war; discovered and defeated a 
legitimist plot, and was sued for a debt 
of the house in Marseilles. Now, by 
law, he who is sued can hold no govern- 
ment contractorship, and so the purvey- 
ing of arms was taken from Nolte, and 
he made another stride down hill. No 
matter, was not the Pope left still? The 
Holy Father wished to enlarge his in- 
come, and Vincent was sent to Rome to 
Cardinal Tosti. His plan for the con- 
version of State stocks from five to 
three per cent., was soon approved of, 
and once more the temple of fortune 
stood open to him, when mighty Roths- 
child came, took Nolte’s plan, and closed 
on him the golden gates. 

‘Still, during all this time, he had passed 
many pleasant months in the society he 
loved best, the world of artists; and 
he has given us delightful sketches of 
Delaroche and Delacroix, Charlet and 
Horace Vernet, Ingres and Ary Scheffer; 
with sketches of Soult, Carlet, the Préfet 
of Police, and the old duchess Torlonia. 
Besides which, he enjoyed the rapture of 
pitching violently into Thiers, and of 
meeting his ancient flame of the villa 
Pandolfini. She was fat and forty-five, 
and cisposed to be sentimental, and told 
Mr. Nolte that she had twice married— 
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once for wealth, and secondly for love. 
And she produced her love, a tall, strong- 
legged young Irishman. Then Vincent, 
finding nothing else to do, became the 
agent for a new machine for engraving 
medals, and went to England to get a 
patent for it there. He saw the Queen, 
and caricatured her, for “she was flat- 
footed, and waddled like a duck.” He 
lived most intimately with Sir Francis 
Chantrey, and other men of genius. He 
did not get his patent, but he did get 
arrested, and was kept in the Queen’s 
Bench for three months and a half, at 
the suit of Duke Charles of Brunswick. 

Then the Great Western was to cross 
the Atlantic, and the new enterprise 
tempted our adventurer once more to 
the United States. A tremendous specu- 
lation in cotton failed, and lodged him 
in prison at New Orleans. Then he went 
to New York, and formed the acquaint- 
ance of James Gordon Bennett, and be- 
came an agent for Nicholas Biddle; and 
when the United States Bank went to 
ruin, Mr. Vincent Nolte went to Venice. 
In that City of the Sea was nought for 
him to do, so for a year he suffered ut- 
most poverty, living on bread and cheese 
and — renew $0 Tet ger he pro- 
cure translati ish law papers 
into Tealian for the monks of San Lo- 
renzo. Poor food, said Vincent, poorer 
occupation ; let us cross the Adriatic, 
and seek fortune in Trieste. Affairs 
looked happier there, and he obtained a 
clerkship, but could not bear much au- 
thority, and so left that. Then he was 
sent down the Danube, to the Black Sea 
and Odessa, to collect a debt from a Greek 
firm settled there. He travelled with 
Prince Galitzin, and was stripped stark 
naked by the frontier police, and by the 
same authorities kept in a flannel night- 
gown for two days, and then allowed to 
clothe himself and goin peace. How he 
did by impudence and perseverance col- 
lect the debt; how he met with acomical 
Yankee from Marblehead ; and with the 
blind traveller, Captain Williams; how 
he went to Constantinople, and Malta, 
and Sicily, and Naples, and Leghorn, and 
Genoa, and back to Trieste; how he be- 
came the counsellor of imperial prime 
ministers, and lampooned dignitaries in 
the German journals; and wrote a great 
work on Trieste as a free port; how he 
sketched characters, and drew carica- 
tures, and wrote verses of the profound- 
est mediocrity, and was sent to Vienna, 
and from Vienna to Paris; itis all written 
in the chronicles that he has left. 
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There is not much left for him to do 
now, but to look on at the Revolutions 
of 1848; to re-write an ancient system 
of assurance; to edit for a few months 
a small, ill-supported commercial 
peer in Hamburgh; to sketch Louis 

hilippe, expose Guizot, ridicule the 
grave senators of Hamburgh, and write 
his memoirs. 

But his wings are losing their power; 
the albatross sweeps no more wearilessly 
over continents and oceans ; the eyes are 
growing dull, the flights are short and 
painful, and from one near point to 
another and so back and forward, back 
and forward until the end shall come. 
The friends of his youth are all gone; 
he turns from the dark angel who is 
drawing near, and looks back upon the 
sunny fields and the empurpled vine- 
yards; but no bright faces woo him 
there; no loving voices greet him; and 
perhaps, God knows, let us hope so, per- 
i there are tears in the eyes of the 
old cosmopolite, and long-forgotten ten- 
dernesses renewing their youth in his 
heart. He is to-day alone, fluttering be- 
tween Hamburgh and Paris, and seventy- 
five years old. 

But I declare that this American Ger- 
man Italian, who has been a merchant in 
Marseilles and a soldier in New Orleans ; 
an army purveyor in Paris and a machine 
agent in London ; a player in Hamburgh, 
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and author in Trieste; who has negoti- 
ated loans in Rome and caught green 
turtle on Bahama Banks; who has dealt 
with monks of San Lorenzo and Greeks 
of Odessa; who has sailed in a gondola 
and a flat-boat ; who has dwelt in Stam- 
boul without smoking a nargileh, and in 
Naples without seeing the sun; who has 
been on the Florida Reefs and in the 
Queen’s Bench prison, and has had a suit 
in chancery ; who has seen a volcano in 
Sicily, and felt an earthquake in Louis- 
ville; who is equally familiar with the 
Danube, the Seine, and the Mississippi; 
who conspired with Biddle; who has 
known Napoleon, James Gordon Bennett, 
Queen Victoria, Gen. Jackson, Admiral 
Coffin, Ameriga Vespucci, COhantrey, 
Louis Philippe, Mehemet Ali, Jefferson, 
Madame de Genlis, Delaroche, Talleyrand, 
Lafayette, Fulton, Audubon, Ferdinand 
of Austria and Mr. Codman of Marble- 
head, Massachusetts; who can paint, 
compose music, write prose and verse, 
combine a speculation, make love to a 
Lorette ; who begins his autobiography 
with a joke on his mother and ends it by 
ridiculing the Senate of Hamburgh, along 
whose pages pass Presidents and Emper- 
ors and Kings; merchants, dames high 
and low, and none of them unscathed— 
I declare I say that this man is a true 
Cosmopolite. 
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M* child, thy mother’s soul left earth 
Upon thine earliest breath— 

A soul came forth from God by Birth, 
A soul went back by Death. 


O, she was bright and beautifal! 
And, like an angel fair, 

Did bless the world with all her wealth 
Of love, and hope, and prayer. 


Thon, too, art bright and beautiful, 
And like that angel fair ; 

Within thine eyes I see that world 
Of love, and hope, and prayer. 


O, joy! perchance that soul from Death 
Returned again in Birth— 

Earth’s angel spared another life 
To bless this barren earth. 


O, empty heart! she’s near me yet; 
To her it hath been given 

To live two loving lives on earth, 
And wear two crowns in heaven. 
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THE EDITOR AT LARGE. 


UR title suggests something free and 
0 expansive—a’ sort of general distri- 
bution of the editorial personage over 
the field of thought—a wandering hither 
and thither in our own balloon—a sailing 
and floating through the spacious realins 
of imagination, with nothing to guide us 
but our own free will, and nothing upon 
the earth to limit us. We revel in the 
liberty. We are, as Mr. Moore, that 
good Poet and bad man, would say, 
“great, glorious and free.” We bear no 
chains. Space is a trifle to us, and we 
would just as soon pay our addresses to 
The Living Buddha in Llassa, or the 
respectable and pot-bellied Fo in Pekin, 
as not. It is quite indifferent to us 
where we go, or what we say. With an 
editorial yawn and a stretch of the 
shoulders, we are ready for anything. 
Say! what shall it be? Shall we trim 
our sails, and float over the Southern 
seas? Spicy winds blow there, and cool 
groves strive to mirror their fresh green- 
ness in the greener seas. Nutty-skinned 
Fayaways leap from pointed rocks into 
the parting and modest waves; Palm- 
plumes nod over the liquid arena, and 
bestow upon the swimming jousts a 
courtly and royal air; Dolphins, with 
their scaly tabards, are the heralds of 
thesport ; Tritons blow from their conch- 
shells the peals to charge, and the wise 
and wondrous Babbalanja sits on high 
with a holiday suit of tappa embroidered 
in colored grasses, as a prize for the vic- 
tor swimmer! 

Or shall we saddle our desert steed ? 
The yellow seas of sand spread out before 
us. Rift after rift rises in amber billows 
that the hoofs of our nedjidi shall cleave. 
The shadows of Nimrod and Rameses 
fall largely and solemnly athwart the 
awful ocean. Camels with long and 
arched necks like the prows of the ancient 
triremes, steer swiftly across the plain. 
Long caravans, fleet-like, defile along the 
horizon, and the peaked summits of the 
Pyramids fall as the shadows of impreg- 
nable fortresses towards us as we gaze! 
Shull we journey with the Howadji, and 
tear from out the East the secret of the 
sun? 

Then there are bazaars of Damascus 
yet unexplored. Cool interiors filled with 
rare spices and rich brocades. Grave 
merchants there are to talk to, in sen- 
tences that float in a sea of pauses, and 
the narghilly to inhale; through whose 


sinuous tube the tobacco of Lebanon 
courses into the lungs, and so thrills with 
a calm delight all the interior being. 
Marble floors, across which flit in gay 
garments the dusky slaves; trembling of 
fountains on the air, that lull the spirit 
like the continuous, yet broken chords 
of the wolian harp; scent of myrtles 
that steal like the sweet enfranchised 
soul of some expired flower through the 
halls, as if unknowing where to rest; 
while without, the busy ones chaffer, and 
bargain, and pass to and fro, and we lie 
tranced too far within, to be distracted 
with their moneyed talk. Speak! shall 
we join him who ate of. the wondrous 
weed hasheesh, and dream the days away 
in wild foreshadowings of the future ? 

The present time, say you, O Dimes! 
the present time and present place is that 
on which you love to linger? Broadway 
is more to you than the painted alleys of 
Damascus. The surf that bursts on Coney 
Island you affect more readily than those 
cool coves in which Melville and Fay- 
away performed their natatory exploits. 
The Pyramids are as dirt heaps in your 
sight, when compared with the Oroton 
reservoir, and we doubt not but the 
Howadji would swoon gracefully, if he 
heard of your preference for the Long 
Island plains above the desert. Nay, 
you are even bold enough to say that the 
four cent Noriegas of which you con- 
sume several each day, are much to be 
preferred before the water-purified fumes 
of the Syrian weed. 

We have a respect for you, O Dimes, 
and an admiration for your family. We 
know the ancient and distinguished 
ancestry from whose dust the roots of 
=f genealogical tree are nourished. 

e recognize and are grateful for what 
the Dimese’s have done for our Country, 
and therefore is it, that we hasten to 
gratify your desire and strive to confine 
our rambles within your favorite limits. 
We will send our desert steed back to 
his stable and his oats—candor compels 
us to admit that he was hired from a 
livery man for the occasion—we will fill 
our case with your four cent Noriegas, and 
consign our Persian water-pipe back to 
the bar-room from which we borrowed 
it; and if we bathe, we will endeavor to 
forget Typee, and dream of Hoboken. 

Where shall we go, and what shall we 
talk about,O Dimes? We are consuned 
with the desire of instructing your mind 
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and improving your morals. Welong to 
be a virtuous Asmodeus to your Don Cleo- 
fas, and float with you over cities, and 
study mankind for your especial edifica- 
tion. What house shall we unroof? 
What heart shall we unveil? Of what 
scandal shall we gossip? There is a fine 
field opened to our inspection in Wall 
street, just now. Panics, fatal as the 
Sansar wind, rush to and fro, and at their 
icy breath colossal speculators crumble 
intodust. Friend eyes friend askance. 
Stockholders are insulted on change by 
suspicious inquiries as to the validity 
of the securities offered for sale. Mer- 
chants hasten to their lawyers, and make 
preparations for getting out the first 
judgment inst houses rumored to 
be shaky. “Birectors of Companies sit 
trembling in their offices, awaiting the 
awful reports of committees on their 
books, which shall disclose unheard-of 
hypothecations. And a mournful but 
vivid picture rises up before us of a 
lonely, conscience-stricken man speeding 
away through Oanadian forests, while in 
his ears ring the execrations of the mul- 
titude whom his recklessness has ruined. 

After all, the dishonest man must be 
pitied rather than persecuted. What fu- 
ture is left for that unhappy director of 
the New Haven Railroad? We will sup- 
pose that he has managed to take fifty or 
a@ hundred thousand dollars away with 
him ; where can he enjoy it? He rushes 
off, say to Algiers; purchases a house, 
changes his name, and determines to for- 
get the past and be happy. He can 
never escape from his memory and his 
fears. His door never opens to a visitor 
without causing him a throb of terror, 
lest it may be some avenging creditor on 
his track. A ship never arrives, no 
matter from what port, that he is not ir- 
resistibly impelled to read the passenger 
list, racked all the while with hideous 
suspense, and relieved only when he finds 
no name that he knows in the record. 
This continual brooding over one subject 
soon preys upon his health. Even the 
inhabitants of the town, who only know 
him as a Mr. Smith in easy circumstan- 
ces, gather by some subtle magnetic 
penetration, the dim consciousness that 
he is not allright. They see him walk- 
ing along the shady side of the street, 
his back bent, and his steps undecided 
and irregular. His head is bowed and his 
eyes are never still. Restlessly they seek 
the countenance of every passer-by, are 
fixed for a moment, and then withdrawn. 
If a step sounds behind him, you notice 
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a sudden contraction of the body, as if 
shrinking from some invisible touch. The 
head is partially raised with an intense 
expression of watchfulness ; then, as if no 
longer able to control his terrible curiosi- 
ty, he gives a rapid glance over his shoul- 
der, sees no one but a French soldier, 
and with a faint sigh of relief resumes 
his walk. Some day, however, when he 
has grown very grey, and has almost be- 
gun to charin his conscience into a sleep, 
with the belief that he is for ever safe 
from recognition, Trimmins of Wall 
street suddenly passes him, looks round 
after him, evinces a perfect recollection 
of him, but does not bow, nor say “ How 
are you?” The poor defaulter returns 
home in an agony. He knows that Trim- 
mins will tell every one the particulars of 
his past life, and all the little local friend- 
ships he was just beginning to form will 
be utterly destroyed. Trimmins does tell 
everybody the history of the supposed 
Mr.Smith. Trimmins having left New 
York himself in rather a hasty manner, 
owing to the peculiar style in which he 
kept his accounts when cashier of the 
Croton Bank, is, of course, merciless to 
the guilty Smith. Trimmins, defaulted 
only for a hundred thousand dollars; 
while Smith over-issued three millions 
of stock. Consequently, by compari- 
son, Trimmins looks upon himself as 
innocence itself, and his littie peculation 
as positively virtuous, when contrasted 
with Smith’s monstrous coup. Besides, 
Trimmins don’t intend to stay in Algiers. 
He is merely passing through, and as he 
has got the start of the New York papers, 
he gratifies himself by being for a while 
a virtuous swaggerer, and crushes poor 
Smith’sreputation with the same ferocity, 
that a woman of slightly doubtfal reputa- 
tion simulates, and perhaps feels, towards 
some poor girl, who has not had the 
same prudence in concealing the evi- 
dences of her wickedness. Thus Smith 
discovers that in the nineteenth century 
there is no concealment for the criminal. 
Too old to pitch his tent elsewhere, 
avoided by every one and worn out with 
remorse, Smith at last dies, and—— 

A lesson for you, O Dimes! when in 
course of time you become a director of 
the Nebraska Railroad ! 

But let us leave the region of dollars, 
and hypothecated stocks. Let us fly 
from that defaulting street ; let us eschew 
bankers and directors, bulls and bears, 
and hover over some lighter and more 
graceful topic. There’s the opera! 
Dimes, thou Apollo of the boxes, does 
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not thy heart beat a sort of overture of 
delight at the very sound of the word? 
Ah! you say, in that elegant lackadaisi- 
cal manner which you alone know 
how to manage; ah! dear delightful 
Astor Place, how charming it was. 
What happy, happy hours did I spend 
there, languishing with Donizetti, flirt- 
ing with Rossini, trembling with Mozart, 
deafened with Verdi, Truffi, Benedetti, 
Bosio, Beletti—names that, spell-like, con- 
jure up visions of past delights! What 
delicious little boxes, what enchanting 
gossips, what nods and becks and 
wreathed smiles flew across the little 
house in which everybody knew every- 
body! It was heavenly, I tell you! 

But those times are past now, and the 
old Astor is gone with them, and in its 
place a splendid edifice has sprung into 
existence, farther up. We cannot ven- 
ture to predict the success of the Four- 
teenth street opera house, because to be 
connected with an operd enterprise ap- 
pears to be as unlucky for those con- 
cerned, as it was to be the owner of the 
Seiian Horse, or to have a piece of Tho- 
losan gold in one’s pocket. 

But say you, Dimes, that, notwithstand- 
ing all these terrible failures, opera 
managers appear to be a thriving race? 

There’s the miracle! The opera man- 
ager in the dull season rushes off to 
Europe to engage a troupe. He has just 
been utterly ruined by his last specula- 
tion, yet we find him taking a first class 
passage on board of a Ounarder, and 
drinking his Burgundy and Geisenhei- 
merevery day atdinner. After he has been 
gone a couple of months, indefinite ru- 
mors reach us through the medium of 
the press, of the great things that he 
has been doing; the wonderful artists 
he has engaged, the extraordinary stra- 
tagems he was obliged to resort to in 
order to circumvent rival impresarios, 
who wanted to obtain possession of the 
celebrated prima donna assoluto, Sig- 
nora Qhizzzzilini, from the Teatro San 
Felice. It is also hinted that he has been 
obliged to pay the artists prodigious 
sums of money, as earnest for the con- 
tinuance of their engagements, though 
where he got said moneys the public is 
not informéd. Well,in a month or so, 
the broken down and bankrupt manager 
returns per steamer in the very best 
health and spirits, and accompanied by 
the different members of his new troupe. 
Ha! at last the campaign is about to be 
conducted with spirit. Every wall is 
covered with placards containing a glow- 
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ing prospectus of the ensuing season. 
There are at least two dozen new operas, 
never performed in this country, that 
are to be produced almost immediately, 
“ with new scenery, costumes and deco- 
rations, at an expense of several millions 
of dollars.” The public is on the tip-toe 
of expectation, and every one talks 
about the goud time coming, and every 
one feels a sort of mental shower bath, 
when La Sonnambula is announced for 
the first night. And La Sonnambula 
it is, through the whole season, with 
perhaps a slight sprinkling of Lu- 
cia just to freshen the people up a 
little. But they go, notwithstanding, 
with a good natured pertinacity worthy 
of all praise, and listen to the choruses 
they know by —t and the solos they 
could sing in their sleep, with a sort of 
trusting confidence that the manager 
will perform his promises yet. The 
season draws to a close. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact of the house having been 
full nearly every night, it is whispered 
dolefully, that the manager, poor fellow, 
is again ruined. One or two of the 
chief artists get suddenly indisposed on 
the evening of the performance, and the 
tickets are returned. It leaks out how- 
ever, that the real cause was a rebellion 
on the part of the tenor, who was owed 
three weeks’ salary, and who perempto- 
rily refused to sing until he was paid. 
Every one re the poor bankrupt 
manager, and when it is announced on 
the bills, that, as a close to the season 
and a chance for the impresario to re- 
deem himself, the Grand Opera of ‘‘ The 
Titans ” will be produced, “ with new 
and appropriate scenery, magnificent 
costumes, and gorgeous effects at an ex- 
pense of—Heaven knows how many— 
thousands of dollars,” the public, one 
and all, determine to support the enter- 
prising manager. “ The Titans” is pro- 
duced —the scenery isn’t much, certainly, 
for managers here seem to labor under 
an impression that, as long as the 
scenery is “new” it does not matter in 
the least about its being good—and the 
house is filled night after night to suffo- 
cation. After a splendid run of about 
twelve nights, the public is astounded to 
hear that the manager is in ruined, 
and the opera no more. “The singers 
have not been paid their salaries, and 
there are newspaper feuds between the 
debtor and his creditors. The manager 
is désolé. He has lost everything and 
must begin life over again, and as a pre- 
paration for so doing, starts for his ele- 
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gant country house on the Hudson, 
where he enjoys every luxury that mo- 
ney can give him. After a pleasant rest, 
he starts again for Europe, pays more 
prodigious sums of money, returns with 
another brilliant troupe of artists, ‘* man- 
ages again, and is again undone.” 

Now, neither of us, Dimes, has any 
objection whatever to an impresario 
making his fortune, but he really must 
not ake it at the expense of the public. 
As long as he gives us an equivalent tor 
our money we do not care if he pockets 
what is over. He has a right to be well 
paid for his trouble, and we are willing 
to pay him. But we do hope that when 
our Academy of Music does open, that 
we shall see operas produced there in a 
different style from those wretched 
things, mechanically speaking, that were 
palmed off on the public at Niblo’s and 
Castle Garden last season. Who does 
not remember the one oak-tree at the 
old Astor Place House? No matter 
what was the opera, that inevitable tree 
made its appearance. It shaded Norma 
or concealed Donna Elvira with equal 
indifference. It represented a forest or 
a garden with the same audacity, and 
yet every opera-goer was familiar with 
every painted furrow on its canvas 
trunk. We have had quite enough of 
this sort of thing, Dimes. Most of us 
have seen the great European theatres, 
and know how things are nanaged there. 
There are plenty of capabilities in our 
future Academy of Music for the produc- 
tion of any opera on a suitable scale. 
The stage, although not as deep as it 
might be, is amply large enough for 
scenic effects, and in interior beauty of 
form, we do not think it will be surpassed 
by any theatre in the world. A good com- 
pany, a trained orchestra, a conscientious 
management, prices not too low, and you, 
Dimes, in the boxes, with your velvet 
waistcoat and opal buttons, are all we 
lack to make the Fourteenth street 
Opera House a permanent success. 

But why that exclamation, Dimes? 
What is it that so interests you? Ah! that 
isit! Yes! it is very prettily got up. 
** Cozzens’s Wine-press.” We know the 
clever editor, the most spirituel of wine 
merchants. It was a graceful thought, 
worthy of him, to throw, as it were, a 
veil of poetry about his business; and 
every page bears evidence of elegant 
tastes and extensive research. Look 
here, though, Dimes! Look what the 
second number of Oozzens’s Wine-press 
discourses of. We pity you, O Fifth 
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avenue friend! Ten years hence, when 
the governor is dead, you will not be 
able to discourse about your Chateau 
Margaux of. 1844, or your Chateau La- 
fitte of 1815. The vines of Europe are 
all dying of consumption, and the banks 
of the Riiue and plains of Murne will 
trickle with the glorious blood no more, 
A terrible disease called the “ Oidium” 
has commenced once more to ravage the 
vines in the south of France, and so rapid 
are its attacks, that it is not stretching 
probability too far to suppose that, in the 
course of ten years, European wine will 
have virtually ceased to exist. Whata 
frightful revelation for the restaurants, 
No more Jersey cider sold at two dollars 
a bottle as Heidsick, for it being known 
that Heidsick having ceased to be made, 
people will naturally argue that it can- 
not be sold. No more vinegar and lea- 
ther parings under the title ot Rudes- 
heimer4 no more logwood and water 
masquerading as “ London Dock.” Ho- 
tel keepers will be obliged to sell in 
despair natural, honest, excellent Ame- 
rican wiues, from Cincinnati, from North 
Carolina, and from the broad plains and 
slopes of Texas, which, in ftty years, 
will be the greatest wine country in the 
world. Dimes, if you have any spare 
thousands, go and buy up all the Latour 
and Lafitte you can, for you may outlive 
them, old fellow! and then what would 
become of the House of Dimes ? 

So Page has been doing wonders? 
Well, we expected as much. He has been 
painting Browning in Rome, and the au- 
thor of “ The Blot on the Scutcheon,” says 
that it is better than anything that Titian 
ever painted. Browning, tvo, has an eye 
for a picture. He has too much obser- 
vant poetry in him not to feel poetry on 
canvas when he saw it, and his opinion 
is worth much. Besides, Page has re- 
ceived a tribute from a brother artist, 
that is still more valuable. Crawford, the 
celebrated sculptor, ordered a portrait of 
his wife froin Page, for which he agreed 
to give $500. Whien the picture was 
complete, he was so delighted with the 
execution, that he handed over $1000 to 
the successful artist, being double the 
sum originallly agreed upon. It is plea- 
sant to see genius recognizing genius, and 
while it elevates the character of both, 
gives a terrible slap in the face to the 
old superstition about the habitual jea- 
lousies of artists. 

You are rich, O Dimes. Go instantly 
and give Page $5000 for a picture of 
yourself. If you cannot become im 
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mortal any other way, that will do 
it. 


But see! the Bard of the Orient enters. 
A snowy turban is wound about his 
head; a bournooz floats from his shoul- 
ders; @ wondrous yataghan, old as the 
days of Haroon Alrazsheed, and probably 
forged with some eastern incantation, 
that made its edge resistless, dangles 
from a belt of Egyptian weaving. A 
glowing vest of Persian silk loosely en- 
compasses his broad chest ; while in the 
distance his dusky pipe-bearer is seen 
following, with the flexile tube of the 
narghilly twined around his arm. As the 
Bard nears the door of the sanctum, he 
stops, shuffles off his outer slippers on 
the threshold, and, joining his hands 
edgewise across his forehead, bows and 
murmurs the greeting, “Salaam Ale- 
koom !” 

Dimes, amazed by this splendid appari- 
tion, is suddenly seized with a wild am- 
bition to return the graceful salutation 
in kind, and, starting to his feet, vainly 
imitates the eastern prostration, though 
his silk waistcoat cracks in the effort. 
He jerks out eventually the words 
“Mashallah, Bismillah,” which, being 
the only Turkish ejaculations he knows, 
must, in his opinion, form a perfectly 
satisfactory reply to the greeting. 

“The day is sunny as those that gild 
the minarets of Stamboul, O Scribe!” 
said the Bard, seating himself cross- 
legged on the carpet that his pipe-bearer 
unrolled for him; “the wind is soft as 
if it were sifted through groves of a 
thousand palms; say, shall we plunge 
into the surfs that roll beside the Isle 
of Rabbits ?” 

We understood at once that the Bard 

wished to go and bathe on Coney Island, 
80 replying after his own fashion, we 
said ; 
“ Books are stale as the water that has 
travelled nine suns across the desert, O 
Minstrel of the East! The pen of the 
Scribe grows weary unless he sometimes 
dip it in the great ink-horn of nature. 
Let us go!” 

We saw that Dimes wanted to come ; 
we knew that our Fifth Avenue friend 
would give his favorite whisker to spend 
a day in company with the Desert Bard, 
80, accomplishing the neoessary intro- 
ductions, he was duly invited, and all 
three set off at a solemn and oriental 
pace for pier No. 4, North River. 

Once installed upon the boat, taken 
our tickets, and got a shady corner to 
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ourselves, the Bard proceeded to make 
himself comfortable. His gorgeous car- 
pet was unrolled, and folding his some- 
what lengthy legs under him, he sank 
gracefully into an attitude of utter calm. 

he pipe-bearer, kneeling, presented the 
amber mouth-piece to his lips, and in a 
short time we saw him with half-closed 
eyes, breathing pale blue smoke, and, 
doubtless, dreaming of desert wells, aud 
dusky maidens, who came there to fill 
their jars with the cool water. 

Dimes looked on in wonder. He dared 
not sit cross-legged. His trousers lacked 
that luxurious looseness necessary to the 
achievement of the attitude. He dared 
not inhale so far into his lungs the 
fumes of the four cent Noriegas! He 
had no dreams of palm-fringed fountains, 
or girls of the wandering tribes. So 
Dimes sat upon a hard stool, and watched 
the Bard. 

The evening was exquisitely cool. 
Through the barbican of Sandy-Hook, 
the breezes, scented with the salt Atlan- 
tic, swept inwards and stirred our hair. 
A party of the German Turnverein were 
on board, and their band of wind-instru- 
ments played wild waltzes in unison with 
the throbbing of the waves. Tall trees 
nodded on the Greenwood slopes, as we 
passed, like the funereal plumes of nature 
waving above the resting-places of the 
dead. White-sailed skiffs scudded along 
the sea; the measured beat of oars tlirob- 
bed across the harbor, from where some 
skipper passed to or from his ship. We 
all smoked and dreamed. None talked of 
the beauty of the scenery; even Dimes felt 
it too much to open his lips about it. The 
Bard we saw was far away in some won- 
drous land. But where? Toiling along 
the desert on his lean but blooded steed, 
with his eyes gloating on the golden 
sands, and his soul framing some wild 
lyric, through whose glowing verses rich 
caravans of thought wander? Or stretch- 
ed on Lebanonian heights, with cedars 
waving above his head, olive-groves and 
gardens of roses at his feet, and some 
strange Armenian monk by his side, re- 
citing thrilling legends of the Ausarai, 
and the wondrous spells of enchantment 
that they had saved from out of the de- 
luge of the past, and yet preserved in 
their mountain holds? We know not, 
But on his countenance there sat a sha- 
dowy calm, and the glow of the orient 
seemed to shine upon his forehead. 

So passed the hour, until the wheeling 
and manceuvering of the boat warned us 
that we had reached our destination. 
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We swung to the pier, on which Dimes 
and ourselves were the first to land, 
while the Bard swept slowly and majes- 
tically after, and then, all three marched 
along the sands. It is a wild place, that 
Isle of Rabbits, as the Bard calls it. Na- 
kedly it bares its breast to the wild Atlan- 
tic; and the waves, with tireless strength, 
buffet it eternally. From long commu- 
nion with the sea, it seems as if striving to 
imitate its undulations ; and long billows 
of sand, flung up in rifts, and crowned 
with a green crest of slender grasses, 
stretch away over its surface like a mi- 
mic ocean. Even the wild ducks seem 
to shun it, as a place unfruitful for fowl, 
and, in Macedonian phalanx, fly far above 
it in search of succulent marshes where 
the salted weeds grow, and the soil ovzes 
with a loamy fatness. What wondrous 
tunes that lonely isle mustknow! What 
wild diapasons of sound must burst upon 
it of dark windy nights. If the sea or 
the winds retain the burden of the ter- 
rible sorrows they witness, how mourn- 
ful must be their songs on the Isle of 
Rabbits! Ohoral with the shrieks of 
drowning women; sharp with the split 
of the suddenly shivered sails; deep with 
the last hollow boom that echoes be- 
tween the decks when the ship goes 
down, the melodies of the place must be 
indeed funereal. 

But now the sun was shining. The 
sea had no sombre face, but flung itself 
panting on the shore with a sort of wild, 
voluptuous joy. Wave coursed wave, 
and crest over-topped crest, like children, 
each endeavoring to out-leap the other. 
Along the margent of the long curving 
beach undulated the sea-line, and, afar 
out, a rim of yellow mist floated around 
the horizon and clasped the sea in a 
golden ring. 

From the Bard somehow the oriental 
indolence had disappeared. Doubtless, he 
sighed for the baths at Damascus, as he 
nang off his flowing robes and plunged 
into the surf, that rushed at hi:n with a 
hollow roar as he entered; and in a few 
moments more we suw him gliding along 
the crests of the waves with light and 
easy strokes. Dimes, poor fellow, was 
doing battle with the surf. Every mo- 
ment some ferocious billow would sweep 
madly towards him, smite his thin legs 
from under him, and with a faint cry he 
would disappear from the upper world, 
to emerge in a second or two with his 
mouth full of salt water, and his ears 
booming with the echoes of a thousand 
oceans. We, half sea-king by descent, 
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revelled amid the rolling waves, as if 
they were still our domain, now dartin 
through half-transparent billows, now 
floating on the heaving combs, that lapped 
and twined about our limbs with volup- 
tuous caresses, 

Suddenly a voice, chanting solemnly 
above the waves, reached our ears, and 
turning, we beheld the Bard. No longer 
swimming, but, as it were, riding Arion- 
like through the billows, he sang a sort 
of broken, but rhythmical chant, while 
his eyes seemed to pierce the endless sky 
that stretched away before him. Some- 
thing like this he hymned. 

“ Across the wide ocean the scent of 
agp ey comes freshly to my nostrils, 

o envious cliff bars the seas that lie 
liquidly between me and Afrio’s golden 
sands. Twin harmonies are breaking on 
mine ear, and the music of ocean is 
mingled with the music of the Nile. 0 
sunny Besert! O dewy Palms! from 
another hemisphere I send thee greeting 
and love. But the desert sands arise as 
I speak, and whirling themselves into a 
giant cloudy shape, seem like a good 
genius to beckon me across. And the 
palm trees bow and wave their leaves 
with odorous invitation ; and sharp and 
shrill sounds the whinny of my Arab 
steed. Gallant stallion, thou dost not 
callin vain! I shall dwell with thee yet 
beneath the tents of the desert.” 

Then Dimes and ourselves saw, to our 
intense amazement, at the conclusion of 
this strange hymn, the dusky pipe-bearer 
bound into the waves after his master, 
and straightway, what at first seemed to 
us to be only a gigantic billow, now gra- 
dually dilated into a golden caique, in 
which twenty Nubians sate at the oars. 
Then the pipe-bearer, lifting the Bard on 
his brawny shoulders, placed him in the 
stern of the caique, above which fell a 
canopy of purple silk, and seizing the 
long steering oar, the rowers bent, and 
the sea was cleft with the blades of 
twenty oars. We uttered a cry of dis- 
may as we beheld the boat leap forward, 
and the Bard, half-turning, waved us 4 
languid adieu; while the pipe-bearer— 
whom we now perceived, must have been 
some powerful Arabian enchanter—lifted 
his long paddle and flung what seemed 
to be some drops of spray towards us. 
They fell around us on the beach, and 
then we perceived them to be pearls of 
the richest lustre and most magnificent 
size. When we had picked up the last— 
for who could resist such a temptation— 
the caique was dim in the distance; but 
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we heard at intervals the broken song 
of the rowers, and a light spiral of smoke 
wound up into the blue heavens. The 
Bard had taken his pipe with him. 

“Dimes,” we said, turning mournfully 
to that undressed individual, “the 
Bard is off to the desert; we shall never 
see him more.” 

“ Never,” said Dimes, with his hands 
firmly clenched on his treasure—* but 
he has left us such beautiful pearls! I 
shall get them made into buttons, and 
they will go charmingly with my poplin 
waistcoat. 

Ere the reader peruses this, the Bard 
will doubtless have reached his favorite 
Damascus. So.much for taking him to 
bathe where the shore faced the East. 

So you have met William Chambers, 
my Dimes. Met that practical and clear- 
headed brother of that poetic and specu- 
lative other brother Robert, who wrote 
so lovingly about the ballad minstrelsy 
of his native land, and who is—whisper 
it very gently, for the rumor interfered 
sadly with his election for the Rector- 
ship of the University of Glasgow—the 
author of ‘“ Vestiges of Oreation.” 
Yes, Chambers was here. Saw us. Took 
notes of us; and is “printing” them as 
fast as he can. On the whole, he has 


ov us rather a good cliaracter—may 


is shadow never be less !—and his pere- 
grinations through our land of strange 
contrasts are less fault-finding and cap- 
tious than usual. Strange to say, we are 
not such fast eaters, or such slangular 
individuals as foregoing travellers would 
make us out to be; and amongst the 
the printing offices and publication 
offices of New York, W. Chambers finds 
much to admire and something to con- 
demn. Hear him, my Dimes:— 

“Unfortunately, with every disposi- 
tion to admire the vigor displayed by 
the Harpers in conducting their popular 
miscellany, one can entertain little 
respect for a work which systematically 
adopts articles, often without acknow- 
ledgment, from English _ periodicals. 
Occupying a much higher literary 
status, is the monthly magazine, started 
& year ago by Mr. G. P. Putnam, whose 
efforts in cultivating native American 
talent, and in sustaining a work of a 
purely original character, will, we hope, 
be crowned with the success which they 
deserve.” 

Don’t you feel complimented at the 
above, oh Fifth Avenue Friend! We 
see your waistcoat swelling to its utmost 
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expanse, and those fine eyes of yours 
sparkling with an inner joy; for you are 
one of the cherished few whose intellect 
lightens amid the leaves of our monthly 
issue, aud over the sweet thoughts that 
you jot down so daintily, countless 
maidens weep, and smile, and wonder, 
and long for the number in which the 
portrait of Dimes, author of ——, 
appear. 
Talking of English authors and Ameri- 
can pirates, suggests the wholesale attack, 
in one or two journals, on the character of 
our great social novelist, Charles Dickens. 
They say that he has been living dishonor- 
ably “fust;” that is, beyond his means, 
That he has sold one of hischildren to Miss 
Burdett Coutts—that Miss Kilmansegg 
of modern history. That he has failed 
in his later novels, and that his reputa- 
tion is fading; with a thousand other 
brutal slanders, disgraceful to the press 
that printed them, and the lying brains 
that conjured them into existence, 

Professor Felton, “the heartiest of 
Greek professors,” and intimate friend of 
the author of “‘ Bleak House,” in a letter 
to the Boston Daily Advertiser, gives 
those mean allegations the “lie direct.” 
His journey to Boulogne is explained as 
a yearly migration for the benefit of his 
health, and the children’s French accent; 
and his affairs are shown to be in any- 
thing but a bankrupt condition. 

We agree with you perfectly, O Dimes. 
It is loathsome, indeed, to see —— 
not content with robbing a man of his 
brains, which make his purse, but then 
proceed to pilfer him of his good name. 
Here we sell Dickens, in a hundred edi- 
tions, at every railway station. In brown 
covers, in yellow covers, in every pos- 
sible species of cover. We gloat over 
his “Bleak House;” we devour his 
“Hard Times.” We make fortunes out 
of this one man’s brains, and then, not 
content with that, we must forge stories 
in which we endeavor to prove him to 
be a robber, a swindler, a refugee from 
his debts, a child-barterer, and what not. 
If the man is such a villain, why do we 
accept his money, for re-printing his 
books is accepting his money? Why do 
we batten on his brains? Why do we 
countenance this disreputable creature ? 
O Dimes! Dimes! it is very sickening 
to see this great writer hawked at by 
paltry scribblers, who, perhaps wanted 
somewhere, and at some time, to lick the 
author’s hand, and who were, doubtless, 
told to go about their business. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


LITERATURE. 

AmErI0AN.—It is probably a cool Sep- 
tember morning with you, reader, but 
with us, as we write, the “ thenometer” 
(as they say in certain parts of Long Is- 
land) stands at 108 in the shade. The 
demand for Putnam's Monthly surpasses 
the power of machinery to supply it, 
unless it is begun betimes, so that what 
comes to you in the autumn, has parted 
from us in the summer, while our autumn 
will be your winter, &. We communi- 
cate, therefore, under the disadvantages 
of what Charles Lamb calls an ‘ inconsist- 
ent chronology ;” our seasons are not 
your seasons, and what is truth to us now, 
may be alie, as the same authority says, by 
the time it reaches you. You remember 
his letter addressed to Baron Field, in 
New South Wales (afterwards expanded 
into one of the most amusing exsays of 
Elia), wherein he complains of the dis- 
torting effects of distance, humorously 
exaggerating them into a writing for pos- 
terity, and recalling Mrs. Rowe’s super- 
scription “ Aleander to Strephon, in the 
Shades.” 

Do not think us dilatory, then, if we 


say that we have just finished the read- 
ing of Mrs. Beecuzr Stows’s Sunny 


Memories of Foreign Lands. We sup- 
pose that by your time, it has been read 
all over the United States, and that near- 
ly everybody has formed a judginent of 
its merits. Everybody will be, conse- 
quently, better prepared to estimate the 
force of the brief criticism of it, which 
we intend to make. Mrs. Srowe’s pil- 
grimage to the old world, was the most 
extraordinary in its circumstances that 
was ever achieved by an American. 
She was received abroad, in a manner in 
which no one trom this side the Atlantic, 
not even official and distinguished per- 
sonuges, had been before received. Dan- 
iel Webster, who went to England pre- 
ceded by a reputation as the greatest 
American Statesman—Martin Van Buren, 
who might write Ex-Pre-ident to his 
name—Fenimore Cooper, who possessed 
European fame as a novelist—George 
Bancroft, the eminent hi-torian and 
member of a dozen learned foreign socie- 
ties—Fremont, the rival of the youthful 
Humboldt—not one of them created as 
much sensation, either in England or on 
the Continent, as this simple New Eng- 
land woman—danghter, wife and sister 
of clergymen—who was only known by 


the single book she had written. Frank- 
lin, perhaps, in his day, produced as great 
a stir in the circles of Paris; but sinoe 
Franklin, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
has carried off the loudest and longest 
European plaudits. She was not only 
the guest, but the intimate household 
friend of the highest aristocracy in Great 
Britain, such as the Howards, Russels, and 
Gowers; she was called upon or welcomed 
by the most eminent statesmen, such as 
Palmerston, Aberdeen, Cobden, Denman, 
&c.; she was breakfasted by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and feted by 
Liverpool Quakers and Manchester bank- 
ers; she was talked at or written about 
by the most brilliant authors, such as 
Macaulay, Milman, Dickens, Thackeray, 
to say nothing of Alison and Gilfillan; 
and she was feted by cities, towns and 
villages withont number. Even Royalty 
itself was only restrained from a public 
manifestation of its regard by politic 
motives and not by any want of disposi- 
tion. Nor were the evidences of a friend- 
ly feeling confined to the capitals; for 
in the remotest districts of Scotland, and 
away up among the almost uninhabitable 
snows of the Alps, the authoress of 
Uncle Tom's Cabin found a ready sym- 
pathy and eager tokens of re<pect. 

The book, which records Mrs. Stowe’s 
own account of these ovations may well 
be called Sunny Memories, for the sun- 
shine of favor and admiration seems to 
have been showered upon her at every 
step of her tour. It is true that the de- 
monstrations of the Continent were not 
as profuse and shining as those of Great 
Britain, but they were by no means 
wanting. Mrs. Stowe, all the while, too, 
deported herself as a most genile and 
modest lioness. We cannot discover in 
her allusions to these honors the least 
touch of an intoxicated varity. She 
bears her accumulated triumphs, and 
speaks of them with extreme discre- 
tion and continence. She is, perhaps, a 
little anxious to screen her aristocratic 
English acquaintancesfrom certain blame 
which has been heaped upon them, but 
not more so than is natural. Both gra- 
titude and a sense of what is due to the 
cause she represents, agree in inducing 
her to speak well of her friends. She 
does not scruple, however, to bring them 
before the public, but in that is excus- 
able, as her visit was a kind of public 
one, and what she says of them is not at 
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all to their disadvantage. But of her 
public relations we shall have a word to 
say in the sequel. 

It is significant and remarkable that 
none of the many Americans in England, 
nor any of the great houses having Ame- 
rican connections, gave any token of 
recognition to their illustrious country- 
woman. The Croppers, of Liverpool, 
whose fortune was made by selling South- 
ern cotton, received her on her arrival, 
and were among her warmest friends ; 
bat we do not find any mention of calls 
from the Barings, nor from Joshua Bates; 
and the munificent Peabody, who has 
become famous for treating his country- 
men to white bait dinners, is not included 
in her sunny memories. 

Meantime, as to the book itself, we 
remark that it is a highly respectable 
book of travels, but nothing more. Had 
Mrs. Stowe been less of a notoriety, had 
she been permitted to see men and 
things for herself, and her time been less 
absorbed by formal ceremonies and vi- 
sits, she would have produced a much 
better work. The parts relating to Scot- 
land and England have really nothing 
new or fresh in them, and we doubt 
whether Mrs. Stowe saw anything of 
either Scotland or England, except cer- 
tain classes in a state of paroxysm or 
temporary convulsion,’ She went to see 
the usual “ sights””—Melrose, Abbotts- 
ford, Warwick, Stratford upon Avon, 
Windsor, Hawthornden, &c., &., but, 
evidently, without time to enjoy them, 
and in a state of mind unfitted to gather 
true or valuable impressions. Her des- 
criptions are mostly meagre, and her 
remarks often commonplace, though 
nearly always pervaded by a tune of 
good sense. On the continent, where 
she gets more to herself, the interest of 
her letters increases, and we discover 
what an excellent book she might have 
given us, if this had been her first book, 
and she had travelled as plain Mrs. 
Stowe—not yet the author of Unele 
Tom's Cabin. The whole of the journey 
through Switzerland, and the visits to 
the localities made famous by the resi- 
dence and deeds of Luther, are admira- 
ble. But Mrs. Stowe ought to have 
forborne her remarks upon Art. She 
confesses, at the outset, that she knows 
nothing about it, and in the spirit of 
that confession, she ought to have writ- 
ten nothing. Nobody cares for the im- 
pressions of a novice on any subject, 
much less upon one which requires a 
peculiar aptitude and culture for its 
appreciation, 
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It is a singular hallucination which 
induces every one who travels to write 
his opinions of the fine arts, gy sound 
of architecture and painting. Persons 
who know nothing of architecture, 
and never troubled themselves about 
paintings at home, and, what is worse, 
who have no original sensibility to 
art, begin to talk of cathedrals and 
pictures as svon as they land at Liver- 
pool, and do not stop until they have 
told us what they think of all the 
churches and galleries of Europe. They 
praise and blame with all the freedom 
of the most learned connoisseurs, and 
they question and reverse the decisions 
of centuries, with a positiveness and 
largeness of utterance that, on other 
subjects, would *be good grounds for 
issuing a writ de lunatico. Take these 
same persons into a cotton factory, or 
show them a curiously-constructed boot- 
jack, and they would instantly confess 
their profound ignorance of either mat- 
ter. They would no more venture to 
pronounce a criticism upon the perfection 
of the one or the other, than they 
would upon the Mécanique Céleste, but 
bring them before a Raphael, or let them 
read a drama of Shakespeare—or any of 
the highest, subtlest, deepest works of 
the human mind—and they will rattle 
off volumes of criticism in less than 
twenty minutes. 

Now, we do not mean to say that 
Mrs. Stowe is one of these; she is far 
from i; she is a woman of sensibility 
and genius; possesses clearly a native 
love of art, and with suitable cultivation, 
such as Mrs. Jamieson, for instance, has 
had, would make most likely a sound 
critic; but as yet her judgment is raw, 
and we are sorry that she did not re- 
serve her sentiments, until she had bet- 
ter opportunities for their formation. 
Even in literature, where we supposed 
she would be more at home, her con- 
clusions are not those of an adept, of one 
who had profoundly considered the sub- 
in its depth and fulness, John 

ilton’s immortal poem she calls a “well 
arranged imitation of the ancient epics,” 
—that Paradise Lost, which stands alone 
among books, which, as De Quincey has 
said, is the only one known to man 
sublime in every part, in its conception 
and its execution alike, and is a power 
for ever! Her timid suggestions, too, as 
to the religious character of Shake- 
speare, are exceedingly naive, and show 
that she is not “read up” in that depart- 
ment. Let us commend to her a perusal 
of Dr. Ulrici’s Shakespeare's Dramatic 
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Art, which has been translated into 
English, we believe, and which perhaps 
inay reconcile her artistic admiration of 
the bard with her religious connections. 
Or, if she reads German, a dip into 
Hegel. Esthetics might prove that 
“Art” is something better than mere 
‘moral excellence,” being of a kindred 
source and glory with Philosophy and 
ligion. 

Mrs. Stowe not only confesses her 
ignorance of art, but she does not appear 
to be aware that there are sufficient ex- 
amples in this country to enable a stu- 
dent to form correct ideas of what its 

ssibilities and true aims are. She visits 

indsor Oastle, and commences criticis- 
ing Claude, whom she thinks is inferior to 
Zuccarelli! while her brother, who ac- 
companies her, prefers Oanaletti to 
either. They know nothing of Cole, and 
Church, and Durand. But she com- 
mits an inexcusable fault, which we could 
hardly have looked for in so well in- 
formed a person, in making her own 
circumscribed experiences the standard 
of American manners and accomplish- 
ments. She forgets that the United 
States do not form a homogeneous nation, 
and that her own domestic circle is not 
America. She is continually telling her 
English friends that we do not do thus 
and so in America, meaning that she 
does not, by which she must have given 
some very erroneous, and queer impres- 
sions. For instance, she meets Macaulay 
at a breakfast party at Lord ShaftéSbury’s, 
and tells him that breakfast parties are 
unknown in America. Of course, she 
has never known such gatherings, yet 
breakfast parties are as common in New 
York as they are in London, and have 
been for many years. She sees a holly 
bush at Dingle Bank, regrets that we 
have no holly bushes, and makes a draw- 
ing of a leaf as though it were a botanical 
discovery. But the holly is very common 
in the middle and southern states, and 
there is a very fine holly hedge surround- 
ing the Oapitol grounds at Washington, 
and visitors there in winter must often 
have seen its “glossy leaves and berries 
red.” American travellers abroad, when 
alluding to the United States, should not 
speak of it as “America,” or “home,” 
except when alluding to national laws, 
but always name the locality they mean 
by “home.” The home of a Kentuckian 
or Alabamian is a very different sort of 
a home from that of a New Yorker ora 
Vermonter. But Mrs. Stowe makes no 
distinctions; she alludes to America as 
home, and leaves it for her English 
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friends to guess what and where that 
may be, whether in Maine or Ohio. 
But, not to dwell upon these incidental 
matters, let us return to Mrs. Stowe’s 
public career in England. Her book 
is put forth, not as a justification 
of it, for that she does not appear to 
imagine it requires, but as “‘a correction of 
the persevering and deliberate attempts, 
in certain quarters, to misrepresent the 
circumstances.” Accordingly, Professor 
Stowe, her husband, prefixes an introduc- 
tory chapter, containing a report of the 
principal public proceedings at their va- 
rious receptions in Liverpool, Edinburg, 
London, etc. What those misrepresen- 
tations were, we do not recall; but it is 
easy to conceive how one criticisin of 
these parades should suggest itself to 
any reflective or just mind. Mrs. Stowe 
was received in England, not by the peo- 
ple, but majnly by the aristocracy, and 
not as the author of a prize book, but as 
the exponent of a cause, If the homages 
paid to her had been rendered by the 
masses, and directed to her merits as a 
writer, every man woman, and child in 
the United States would have been 
roud of the distinction she had won. 
ut the jealous popular sense was quick 
to detect in those demonstrations a fla- 
grant inconsistency, so far at least, as the 
English nobility were concerned. They 
were protests against the American 
slave-system by a class who themselves 
subsist by a systematic violation of 
human rights. It was seen, at once, 
that the Shaftesburys, Sutherlands, 
and Carlisles, whatever their individual 
virtues, or how sincere soever their phi- 
lanthropy, had no right to assail the 
slaveholders of the South, because they 
at home sustain a structure of society 
which is essentially similar. In other 
words, the British aristocratic system, 
and the Southern aristocratic system, 
differ in degree, but scarcely in kind. 
They are both a species of feudalism in 
principle, and both at war with democra- 
ey and Christianity. The British aristo- 
crat who derives his wealth, his titles, 
his privileges, from the unequal opera- 
tion of the laws, and who can transtait 
those privileges to his posterity as a pos- 
session, is an offender in the same sense 
in which the Southern slaveholder is, who 
derives his wealth and privileges from & 
similar inequality. ~ 
What are the political and religious 
objections to slavery? Obviously, not 
the cruelties perpetuated under it, which 
are mere effects, modifiable by the will of 
individuals in the provisions of law, but 
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its violation of the fundamental doctrine 
of political science, that all men should 
be equal before the state, and of Christian 
trath, that all men are children of the 
same father. This is its cause or essence, 
while the comparative happiness or 
misery, which it produces, is the result 
of that cause. But the political system 
of England is built upon just such a 
radical violation of political justice and 
Christian equality. It divides society into 


classes, to one of which it gives all the . 


wer and to the other all the burdens. 
tt may be ameliorated in its practical 
effects by the changes wrought in a 
course of ages, or extorted by the 
struggles of the wealthy classes, but 
radically it is the same; itis, in principle, 
a monstrous perversion of truth and 
equity, and those who profit by that per- 
version have no right to cast stones at 
others, who profit a little more by it in 
other spheres. The old adage has long 
made it a piece of impertinence for the 
pot to call the kettle black, though the 
pot by the rubs it may have got, should 
be a little whiter and more polished than 
the kettle. 

We are not defending such recrimina- 
tions of England, as were put forth in the 
silly and preposterous letter of Mrs. Tyler, 
and the still sillier comments of certain 
newspapers, nor do we object that the 
people of England should sympathise 
with the blacks of the Southern States, 
but we do say that the blatant zeal of the 
English aristocracy against Southern 
slavery, comes with a bad grace from 
them, and begets properly the retort 
that they had better be doing something 
at home. It is apt, too, to engender a 
suspicion that they are quite as much 
moved in their energies by a hatred of the 
democracy of thiscountry as they are by a 
hatred of its slavery. We should esteem 
itastrange sight if Nicholas or Lonis 
Napoleon should be smitten with a sud- 
den anti-Southern-slavery impulse, but 
a moment's reflection would convince us 
that their pretended philanthropy was, 
in all likelihood, a ruse to hide some 
enormity of their own. In the same 
way, when we see the English nobles 
active against the slavery of the United 
States, we can hardly refrain from im- 
puting to them a sinister motive. Mrs. 
Stowe, it is true, insists that her fine 
friends are pure, good-hearted, religious 
bodies, who have no political motive 
whatever, and that they are earnestly 
engaged in promoting charities at home. 
Charities, forsooth; as if charity were 
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what the English labouring people want! 
No! it is Justice—a thorough politi- 
cal justice—which these charity-mon- 
gers know as well as anybody else, but 
which they are less strenuous to with- 
hold. The legislative and social reforms 
which they approve are well enough in 
their way, but they are lamentably su- 
perficial, and a most cruel trifling with 
the good of men. 

Now an American who goes to En- 
gland, should go as a democrat and a 
Christian, if he would be true to his 
country and his religion. He is not, 
of course, to thrust his opinions, in 
either capacity, upon those who enter- 
tain him, especially while he is rumina- 
ting over their beef and mutton ; but, if 
called upon in a public way, to bear 
testimony against the sins of any part of 
his own hot, he may as well, while he 
is at it, give a passing glance at the sins 
of other lands, at least, of that he is in. 
A slight allusion in England for instance, 
to the enormous political and moral 
power of the nabobs, and the disgusting 
flunkey ease of the commoner set, could 
do no harm, while a word or two in be- 
half of democracy might be serviceable. 
It would raise a tremendous row, it is 
true,—a great deal more so than Professor 
Stowe’s feebie inculpation of England in 
the cotton trade,—but why should the 
English aristocrats have a monopoly of all 
the fault-finding, as they have of pretty 
nearly everything else? Why should 
they be allowed to think that slavery is 
the only evil under the sun, and that they, 
of all the world, are called upon to re- 
deem it? A thorough-going honest 
democrat and Christian, once set down in 
the midst of them, might ‘deal damna- 
tion round ” in a way to open their eyes, 
and, if nothing more, to turn them from 
either continent to their ownisland. We 
have sometimes thought, indeed, that it 
might be one of the most useful mission- 
ary enterprises that could be undertaken, 
to enlighten England as to the rights of 
man, such as they are understood by 
every genuine democrat, and every con- 
sistent Christian. 

Mrs. Stowe’s ovation, then, so far as 
it came from the class who profit by the 
iniquity of the British system, was of- 
fensive to our American perceptions, 
and but for this it might have been a 
capital rebuke for our national incon- 
sistency. As it was, we are afraid that 
the lessons which were meant to be 
taught were lost in a certain a of 
the dramatic import of the whole affair. 
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We doubt, in fact, whether any foreign 
manifestations on the subject of slavery 
have an effect beyond wounding the 
pride and confirming the stubbornness 
of those who are immediately interested 
in it, and we are quite sure that emanci- 
pation is not promoted by them ; on the 
contrary, that the slaveholders are rather 
strengthened by them, in being able, in 
consequence, to appeal to the patriotic 
prejudices of the people. It is a miser- 
able delusion, it is true, to confound 
slavery, even remotely, with the reputa- 
tion of the nation; but it is one that un- 
happily exists, and the fact of its exist- 
ence is a reason for an anti-slavery move- 
ment at home, while it operates against 
all exotic interference. Let us once get 
rid of the idea that slavery is a national 
institution—that it is anything more 
than a local or municipal usage, utterly 
impotent beyond the states in which it 
is sustained—and we shall soon see it 
dwindle away before the advances of 
modern industry, and a democratic and 
Christian sentiment. 

—A little book in which we have been 
somewhat interested is Horack Mann’s 
Inaugural Address at Antioch College, 
and we have been interested, not so much 
by what it contains, as by the train of 
thought which it suggests. Mr. Mann is 
a bold, vigorous and candid writer, who 
dares to think with independence, and 
to impress his thoughts without guile. 
His style is too turgid, swelling and 
flatulent for the canons of good taste, 
but he generally conveys so much mean- 
ing under it, that one easily overlooks its 
rhetorical defects. He is evidently an 
earnest person, and utters his thoughts 
with all the boldness and enthusiasm of 
sincere conviction; areformer, too. Those 
convictions are not always on the side of 
things that are, so that sometimes, as the 
vulgar say, he makes the fire fly. 

President Mann’s subject is the 
physical, intellectual and moral wants 
of our race, and their consequent duties, 
which he treats with elaborate fulness 
and eloquence. He states the adapted- 
ness of the earth to the residence of happy 
and glorious companies of men, and then 
passes in review the history and actual 
condition of society, to show the infinite 
and monstrous perversions of every true 
idea of which man has been guilty. The 
cholera, the plague, the fever, the drunk- 
enness, and the licentiousness which deso- 
late his body; the ignorance, superstition 
and bigotry which darken his mind ; the 
crimes and the vice which make a wreck 
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of his heart, are described with a fervor 
and intensity of expression that almost 
induces one to loathe his mind. The 
task of reforming such a mass of miseries 
seems utterly hopeless, and the thought 
of the possibility of human progress 
takes the hue of adream. It is not Mr. 
Mann’s purpose to produce such impres- 
sions: on the contrary, his aim is to 
irritate and enliven the moral sense of 
the community and spur it on in all 
manner of attempts at amelioration. 
But such are the effects of his represen- 
tations. When he tells us, for instance, 
as the result of his historical survey, that 
our humanity is depleted and diluted, 
effete, and corrupt of blood,—abnormal, 
wasted and short-lived: with its manli- 
ness so evaporated, and its native fires so 
quenched, that our present world, com- 
pared with what it should be and what 
it might bes is a lazar-house of disease, 
and an asylum for the feeble-minded: 
when he shows us that eight-tenths of the 
human race, for brutality, ferocity and 
cruelty, are below the beasts; when he 
declares, as he does in effect, that 
there is not one Christian nation on the 
globe, and that of the nations nominally 
Christians, there is no place, nay, scarce- 
ly one individual who honors and obeys 
the laws of God, he states what is true ; 
and yet, he states it in a connection 
which fills one with the most distressing 
and gigantic despair. He states it on the 
ground of an appeal to the morality of 
men,—in the light of an abstract moral 
law—with a view to its reformation by 
moral efforts. He holds up before the 
dark and blushing picture the pure laws 
of God, as an external standard of duty, 
and commands men to an obedience of 
them universally, on pain of the contin- 
nance of the enormous and frightful evils 
which they now suffer. Behold your 
multiplied and hideous diseases, he says, 
and behold the absolute rule whose in- 
fringement is the cause of them,—now, 
obey, in every particle, or continue to 
suffer! But the poor, enfeebled, besotted 
human mind, staggers from the contem- 
plation, and in the very hopelessness of 
its impotence and ruin, exclaims, “it 
catnot be”—let us eat, drink and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die. 

Now, did it never occur to Mr. 
Mann and his school of moralists that 
this is an essentially Pagan view of hu- 
man life and its destinies ; or, if they in- 
sist upon being included among the 
number of believers in Scripture, that it 
is at best a thorough-going old Jewish 
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morality,—the same precisely which led 
to the disastrous shipwreck of that peo- 
Je, as well as of the most illustrious 
eathen nations. It was this very idea, 
it seems to us, that man is subject, in 
his body, intellect and soul, to the laws 
of nature and society, which he is bound 
to obey, in the alternative of all sorts of 
disasters and woe which Christ came to 
annihilate and replace by a quite diffe- 
rent and immeasurably superior gospel. 
No one doubts that there are physical 
laws, which the body must heed or per- 
ish; no one doubts that the intellect 
must be educated and trained; no one 
doubts that the requirements of social 
duty are important; but to make obe- 
dience to these laws and requirements 
the supreme and intimate aim of life—to 
make them the subject of any standard 
external to his inmost self, 7. ¢. to God, is 
to pervert the very essence of the Chris- 
tian view. It is to wander about still 
among the old handwriting of ordinances, 
to get mystified among the temple-caves 
of Indian devoteeism, or linger and 
dream in the groves of Greece. It is to 
forget revelation, and to blink the 
most signal fact of all history, that the 
Christ has come. We have no space— 
nor is this the place—to enforce at Jength 
what we conceive to be the true Chris- 
tian view of human life and destiny ; but 
we may hint, we trust without offence, that 
ascientitic organization of society,—the 
establishment of a true universal church 
among men, is the only issue out of the 
anarchy, the vice, the indigence, and the 
ignorance, which characterize the pre- 
sent condition of the world. Those 
erratic thinkers, the Socialists, have 
dimly discerned this, but they have done 
so mostly in the way of sentiment, and 
not science. The great desiderata now, 
are & perfect science of politics, and a 
perfect science of political economy, to 
ordain just relations among men, and 
surround them with abundance. And 
when these ends are achieved, but not 
till then, individuals will be enabled to 
live a life which shall be eminently noble 
and divine. “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and its righteousness” says the 
Scripture, “and all other things will be 
added thereunto.” 

_ —Our young friend, Bayarp Taytor, 
is clearly the traveller of the nineteenth 
century. Bruce, Mungo Park, Ledyard, 
Captain Cook, and Burckhardt, were 
scarcely his rivals in going about the 
world, and only Humboldt, Madame 
Pfeifer, and our countryman, Dr. Kane, 
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have seen as much of its surface. He 
was scarcely fledged when he walked 
over Europe, and made a pleasing book 
out of the things he saw. We next 
heard of him in California, about which 
he gave us another book; then in Mex- 
ico; shortly afterwards in Central Africa; 
and, finally, in India, China, and Japan. 
The North and South Poles, we presume, 
are the only remaining regions that could 
furnish his eye with any novelty. He is 
the modern Ulysses, who has seen 
“many countries, many men,” but with 
a double superiority over his ancient pro- 
totype—firstly, in that he is a young 
man; and secondly, in that the traver- 
sable globe is vastly bigger now than it 
was then. A small corner, only, of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa, was known to 
the Greeks, whereas now we have the 
whole of these continents qnite acces- 
sible, with an entire new continent on 
this side the water, and innumerable 
islands of the sea, to say nothing ot 
Australia and the hyperborean realms. 
Mr. Taylor’s latest book, the Journey, 
to Central Africa, is an instalment, we 
suppose, upon those other works which 
are tu carry us through Persia, Hindos- 
tan, Ohina, and Japan. It narrates so 
much of his more recent travels as refer 
to Egypt, Arabia, and Abyssinia. Be- 
ginning at Alexandria, it takes us up the 
Nile to the junction of the Blue and 
White Niles, and then along the White 
Nile, almost tu the Indian Ocean. Every 
step of the way we find full of interest. 
A clear, simple, and truthful narrative, 
gives us confidence in our guide, while 
an undercurrent of strong yet genial en- 
thusiasm keeps alive and animated. Mr. 
Taylor is one of those travellers who 
never overwhelms us with learning, ga- 
thered out of books; who never nause- 
ates us by an excess of sentiment; who 
never tries how : finely he can write; 
and, what is rare, who never astounds 
us by miraculous adventures and whop- 
ping lies. - He :tells us what he has seen 
in a sensible, direct way, and yet with 
sufficient clearness and fulness of detail 
to enable us to become interested com- 
pagnons du voyage. His nature is too 
earnest to allow him to indulge in wit, 
though the descriptions are by no means 
deficient in vivacity. His eyes are keen 
and observant, and when he. does give 
us a sketch of natural scenery, the pic- 
ture is sure to be well drawn and truly 
colored. A more decided love of ro- 
mance would impart a greater piquancy 
and flavor to his stories, but, on the 
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other hand, might impair their truthful- 
ness. He is the least of a grumbler, too, 
of all the travellers that we know. The 
untoward incidents and mishaps of his 
journeys he receives with a sort of im- 
perturbable complacency that shows the 
true philosopher. There are men who 
could not go from Bond street to the 
Battery without being ruffled in temper 
a dozen times; yet he circumnavigates 
the earth, and we do not discover a single 
instance in which he loses his self-com- 
mand. It must be a delightful serenity 
that he enjoys; or, is he too wise to put 
the smaller miseries of his adventures in 
books? Even the fleas and bugs which 
swarm in the narratives of other travel- 
lers, do not seem to have the power to 
bite and sting him into asperity. Has 
he travelled so much as to get case- 
hardened? We should like to extract 
several passages from the Journey, but 
have no space. 

—Quite a different style of traveller 
from B. T., is our countryman, Pliny 
Miles, whose Nordurfari ; or, Rambles 
in Iceland, we have been reading, while 
Fahrenheit has been above 90 in the 
shade, by way of a refrigerant. Our last 
acquaintance with Iceland was made 
through Miss Cooper’s translation of 
Madame Ida Pfeiffer, whom Mr. Miles 
attacks in a very ungallant manner, call- 
ing her “the old Austrian dame—that 
Madame Trollope, the conceited Ida 
Pfeiffer— the woman that runs all over 
the world, and writes books about what 
she sees, and much that she does not see; 
and, because the Governor of Iceland 
would not be bored by her shallow High- 
ness, then she pens all manner of false 
and libellous stories of the most kind, 
hospitable, unoffending race of people 
that the sun shines upon. The best com- 
ment that can be made on her book is, 
that she describes her journey to Mount 
Hekla, and her ascent to the summit, 
when the people here tell me she never 
put her foot on the mountain at all.” 

The Icelanders are Mr. Miles’s pets; 
his memories of that hyperborean region, 
which has always presented itself to our 
imagination as one of eternal frosts and 
snow, are altogether sunny and pleasant, 
and he will permit no other traveller to 
pen a word to its discredit. It is only 
against Madame Pfeiffer the Icelandic tra- 
veller whom he directs his angry shafts, 
and not Madame Pfeiffer the intrepid 
lady, to whom he would resign his seat 
in an omnibus, like any other American. 
Two ofa trade, even when of different 
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sexes, cannot agree even in Iceland, 
Bating this little outburst of irritability, 
Mr. Miles is anything but an ill-natured 
traveller ; his fault lies in the opposite 
direction, and his jokes are so incessant 
that they become wearisome. His Ice- 
landic experiences and reports give one a 
strong desire to visit that outer verge ot 
civilization, to look into the crater ot 
Mount Hekla, and pic-nic among the 
Geysers. Excepting that the sun rises 
at two o'clock in the morning, that forest 
trees are only three or four feet high, and 
that the earth produces no fruits, Ice 
land is like any other place. The people 
smoke tobacco, drink coffee, read novels, 
and talk politics, like other Christians; 
and Mr. Miles tells us that on his return 
from Mount Hekla he was met by his 
reverend friend, president of the college 
in Reykjavik, who addressed him in the 
followingyremarkable manner :—The old 
gentleman was “a drinking of his wine” 
at the hotel, it ap “My dear 
Yankee friend, how are you; and how 
is old Mount Hekla, and the big Geyser, 
and all the little Geysers; and how are 
my friends, the Sulphur Mountains?” A 
greeting like this trom the president of 
an Icelandic university rather unsettles 
one’s notions of the gravity of the Norse- 
men. ‘ Well, you areone of the boys,” 
continued the president, “and I wish I 
could go across the Atlantic and see 
Niagara with you.” 

Mr. Miles’s book is rather an entertain- 
ing one, as well as instructive; but it is 
open to criticism as a literary produc- 
tion. It is dedicated to the author of 
Festus, and. plentifully embellished with 
quotations from that strange poem. One 
of the chapters has a quotation from 
Shakespeare, which is credited to “‘ The 
Ghost of Old Mr. Hamlet,” and there 
are many moresuch niaiseries which do 
not give us a high idea of the author's 
gravity and seriousness of purpose. Such 
instances of flightiness tend to diminish 
our confidence, and leave us in doubt 
whether certain parts of the book be 
truth or fiction. But we tnus* confess 
our indebtedness to Mr. Miles for giving 
us a clearer and more familiar account of 
what Iceland actually is than any we 
have ever read before. If he does not 
always write with good taste, he is never 
dull; and, for our own part, we freely 
forgive him all his attempts at fun, for 
the sake of the information we have 
gained from his good-natured and rol- 
licking narrative. 











